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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE very flattering way in which the “ Letters 
on Condition” were received by the Sporting World 
generally on their first publication, coupled with 
the fact that no positive instructions relative to this 
interesting topic are to be met with in the numerous 
farriery books already before the public, and of the 
almost total silence of our veterinary, whiters re- 
garding a subject of such paramount importance to 
owners of studs, has induced the Proprietoys of the 
SPORTING MAGAZINE (in which ol¢-established 
Work they originally appeared at imtervals from 
1822 to 1828), in compliance with yumeryonus and 
repeated applications from Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, not only jn this country, but on the Continent 
and in our Settlements abroad, to collect and reprint 
them in one uniform volume, 


It may be proper to state, that not the slightest 
alteration has been made from the originals by the 
individual on whom the task devolved of preparing 
them for the press: he has merely added some 
notes by way of explanation or elucidation, required 
by the lapse of time and the change of circumstances 
under which they now appear. For the conyeni- 
ence of the reader, and for facilitating reference, the 
volume is accompanied with a very copious Index. 


London, October 1831. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Doubtless God might create a better berry than the strawberry, 
but doubtless God never did.” 


Dr. Boreter (a Physician of old). 


ei 


THE following remarks on the choice ot Horses, 
their management, and condition, are founded on 
the experience of upwards of twenty years, some 
part of which was purchased at the price at which 
that commodity is generally sold; and although I 
am aware that we have not much to learn from the 
“old ones” on this subject, yet it may amuse some 
of my readers to see how far their ideas and our 
own accord ; as also to shew in what esteem and 
honour the Horse was held by them. 


THE object of Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology 
is to infer intention and design from the general 
mechanism and evidences of art apparent in the 
animal frame; and certainly divine wisdom is in 
nothing more conspicuous than in the infinite variety 
of living creatures of different constructions---every 
part of them being formed with stupendous skill, 
and fitted with the utmost nicety to the purposes 
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for which they appear to have been intended. The 
relative adaptation of their parts to their specific 
purposes is one of the strongest evidences of design 
in Him who made them ; and in no instance is this 
more clearly and positively demonstrated than in 
the animal of which I am about to treat. The 
description of THE MORSE has been deemed a 
subject not unworthy of the best and ablest writers 
of antiquity ; nor indeed has it been considered be- 
neath the notice of inspiration itself: for grand and 
sublime as have been the allusions to him by ancient 
and moéern authors, they all fall short of, and are 
lost in, the majestic language applied to him by Job 
(ch, xxxix): “ He paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength: the glory of his nostrils is 
terrible. He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 
ness and rage,‘ neither believeth he (for joy) that it 
is the sound of the trumpet.” The horse has also 
given birth to many beautiful similies. Juvenal 
compares a degenerate person of quality to a broken 
down race-horse; and Tibullus elegantly intro- 
duces an old worn-out racer to shew the transition 
of allhuman glory. The tongue of an empty-pated 
fellow has been humorously compared to a race- 
horse, as going faster for the less weight it carries. 
As to Homer and Virgil, they put even a poet’s 
license to the stretch when they touch on this sub- 
ject. Each of them makes his horses of heavenly 
extraction; and the former takes as much pains to 
trace the pedigrees of his horses as he does those of 
his heroes. Twice he compliments Greéce on the 
beauty of her women, and her horses ; ; and makes 
those of’ Achilles immortal, after having stood still 
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gad wept for the death of his friend Patroclus. Yn 
his description-ef the coach-horses of Diomed, he 
descends even to their clothing in the stable; which 
seems te have been ornamented in a manner suitable 
to the tinsel and tawdry taste of an Asiatic Prince. 
Neither has Virgil been behind-hand with him 
here; for, with a trae Homeric spirit, he tells us 
that the horses which Ceesar consecrated when he 
passed the Rubicon wept, and refused théir food on 
the day of their master’s death. Of Virgil, how- 
eyer, it may be justly observed, that he gave to the 
world what, in his day, must have been Considered 
most usefyl information respecting this noble 
animal; and whenever he has an opportunity of 
introducing him in his poem, he descends to the 
minutest particulars as to colour, shape, furniture, 
&e, and dwells upon him in a manner that plainly 
shews the particular esteem in which he held 
him. 

It is difficult to determine the nature of animal 
life, but it is evident that it cannot exist without 
certain organised parts ; and in proportion as this 
organisation is complete, is the vigour it possesses. 
When we compare the different species of animals 
we find each of them possessed of powers and facul- 
ties peculiar to themselves, and well adapted to the 
peculiar sphere of action allotted to them. Mere 
strength requires solidity alone; but when, as in the 
horse, it is united with that suppleness and activity 
which we see them possess, what a multitude of 
combining powers must it not require | What 
levers, springs, &c. must be called into play; and 
how small a space do they occupy, at the same time 
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allowing full liberty of action! Look at the fetlocks 
of a horse, how small they are! and yet we find 
them capable of lifting agreat weight in addition to 
his own, to the height of five, six, or even seven 
feet* from the ground, and supporting it again in 
its descent with vastly increased force. 

All bodies, animate or inanimate, derive their 
beauty, more or less, from their aptitude to the 
uses for which they were intended ; though among 
the former some may be said to derive it from cir- 
cumstances independent of this aptitude. Birds, 
for instasce, appear conscious and proud of their 
ornamental plumes, and take no small pains to clean 
and preserve them. What enamel, however, can 
be much finer than the lustre of some hoises’ skins ¢ 
In the latter---the inanimate world---variety, regu- 
larity, and just proportions of their different parts, 
constitute their principal beauty; for what would 
become of the wreathed and fluted column under a 
pile disproportionate to its strength ? If, therefore, 
symmetry and proportion are necessary to form a 
perfect figure, where are they more frequently met 
with than in the horse? That elegance of form in 
which there is no unnecessary weight to oppress 
the muscles, is particularly conspicuous in the 
better sorts of our English horses, when brought 
into condition for hunting or racing. The regu- 
larity and just proportion of their limbs confer a 
peculiar grace and beauty on the body to which 


* It is wonderful what a bound or - spring some Rérses have the 
power of exerting. In 1821 Mr. Mytton’s horse, “the Hero,” 
cleared timber seven feet in height, with a very shart run to‘ it, 
in Mr. Jellico’s grounds in Shropshire, with Mr. M,on bia back. 
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they belong ; and when we consider the good quali- 
ties they possess—the fire and spirit of their tempera- 
ment, yet general docility--the agility of their move- 
ments, which we call action---their courage, their ac- 
complishments, passive forbearance---and, above all, 
their indispensable utility-—we cannot be surprised, 
that in all ages and in all countries they have been 
objects of admiration and gratitude. If, therefore, 
the logic of Socrates be admitted, that what is good 
is beautiful, and that fitness is essential to beatity-—- 
the horse must “ bear the bell” among the animal 
creation. Exclusively of his beauty, if hé be not 
the strongest, he is the bravest and fleetest in the 
forest; and if custom had not dignified the lion 
with the title of “king of the beasts,” reason would 
have bestowed it on the horse. 

To some animals Providence has imparted 
strength, to others subtlety ; some are made dread- 
ful by their ferocity—-perhaps, in the first instance, 
by way of warning mankind from a state of in- 
difference which too great a security might produce: 
but in the horse is implanted this happy combina- 
tion of qualities, which render him so particularly 
subservient to the purposes and uses of man. Were 
his nature, with his gigantic strength, different to 
what it is, it would beimpossible to tame him; for 
education never alters nature. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is no less true than extraordinary, that ani- 
mals which are most timid are hardest to be tamed ; 
whereas thoge which, like the horse, are of a bold 
and generous disposition---having less fear because | 
they -have less suspicion---rather solicit than avoid 
the kind ‘officés of man 
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Frenchmen, generally speaking,ave bad: judges of 
animal life: but let us hear what one of them says 
on this subject™. “Of all animals the herse has the 
finest turn of shape,:is the most noble in his inelina- 
tions, the most-liberal of his. services, and the most 
frugal of his food. He would sooner die under the 
weight of his labours than decline them. Is he to 
bear his master himself, he seems sensible ef the 
honour. * He studies how to please him and, at. 
the léast signal, varies his pace: is:always ready to 
slacken or redouble, or precipitate it, when he is 
acquainted, with his master’s will. Neither the 
length of the journey, nor the uneasiness of the 
way, nor ditches, nor rivers the most rapid, can dis 
courage him. He springs through every obstacle, 
and is a bird whose career no impediment ean 
check.” Thus far the Frenchman goes om very 
well, and has described the sert of horse for which 
a Melton man would have no hesitation in giving 
five hundred guineas; but when he comes to a more 
minute description of his form, he produces one 
which is only fit to carry a Frenchman. He says, 
‘he should have a small head, be high and this 
chested, of a well-turned shape, with a belly some- 
what round and tight, and thin legged. This,” 
he adds, “is the most proper for services of a 
genteel nature, will do honour to his rider in 
performing feats. of chivalry, will excel in the 
chase or course, and will be serviceable in tra- 
velling, or in pursuit of the enemy.” He finishes 
by saying that the most valuable saddle horse is 
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That able soologist, the late Mr, Pennant, very 
justly observes, that the horse is found in England 
of many mingled breeds, whilst most other countries 
produce only one, Qur race-horses, he atlds, de- 
scend from Arabian stallions, and the genealogy 
faintly extends to our hunters. The strength and 
courage of our draught horses are derived from those 
of Germany, Flanders, and Holstein. The British 
cavalry was remarkable even in the time of Julius 
Cesar, yet we know not what was the primitive 
breed. 

Fabulists have accounted for the original birth 
of the horse in two ways: first, that Neptune 
created him by a stroke of tle earth with his tri- 
dent; and, secondly, that he was begotten of the 
wind. These are grand and poetical ideas: but 
what Neptune had to do with horses, unless it 
were with the Aippocampt, or sea-horses, I am ata 
loss to imagine : and although it appears he took 
one of his names from his skill in breaking them, 
yet I never hear of the relation between them but I 
think of the Irishman and his horse marines. Fabu- 
lists, painters, ahd poets, however, do not stop 
here} and although Noah is said to have refused 
a passage in the ark to the mule, they are not satis 
fied till they surpass nature, and attempt to unite 
in one figure what she has wisely divided between 
two. By destroying nature, they substitute in- 
firmities; and, however beautiful their centaur, 
their Pegasus, their satyr; their dolphin, or their 

1, may appeér ina picture or a poem, they 
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would cut a sorry figure were they realized: -and I 
have always been of opinion, that a brawny young 
fellow, stark naked, with a huge pair of wings on 
his back, might (¢a/# auxilio) just as soon be taken 
for a devil as an angel. In this manner. they have 
deformed and dishonored both man and horse, by 
creating a eentaur; and, strange to say, many 
grave writers contend for the actual existence of 
the morster. Plutarch mentions one as having been 
seen at Corinth; and Pliny, who ought to have 
known better, says he himself saw one embalmed in 
honey, «which had been brought from Egypt to 
Rome by the Emperor Claudius. This, however, 
is not the last upon record; for St. Jerome men- 
tions, in the life of Paul the Hermit, that a centaur 
had been seen by St. Anthony. Now, as one good 
father could riot, with propriety, doubt the veracity 
of another good father, it seems he only doubted the 
eye-sight of the Saint, and suspected the object to 
have been an illusion of thedevil. I thmkwe may 
fairly conclude that these monsters never existed 
but in the imagination of a madman, or a poet, or 
of some outlandish Greek who first saw a man upon 
a horse’s back, which is not altogether an unnatural 
conclusion. ' Few stories, however, are more famous 
in historical fable than the battle of the centaurs 
with the rn when _ all got drunk at a 
weddings 

ie ath are divided as -to the time ake men 
first mounted horses; but from passages in the 
Bible, it appears that we are indebted to Egypt for 
the equestrian art. That it was cultivated in 
Homer’s time is certain; and it seems the Greeks 
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transmitted it to the Romans, who soon excelled 
their masters. Herodotus, in Thalia, speaks -of 
hunting on horses in the time of Darius: also, in 
Melpomene, that the Amazons hunted on horse« 
back with their husbands. Xenophon tells us 
Cyrus did so when he exercised himself and his 
horses. Ovid speaks of Castor and Pollux being 
mounted on horses whiter than snow at the hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian boar. It does not, hpwever, 
appear that horses were brought into Greece hong 
before the Trojan war. 

Several countries have claimed the henour of 
being famous for their breed of horses ; but Tartary 
seems to be the indigenous one. They were great 
breeders also in Argolis, Cappadocia, and in Mace- 
donia. In the latter country, there were kept in 
the Royal stud three hundred stallidns and thirty 
thousand mares ; but Epirus, formerly a kingdom 
of Greece, seems to have been the Yorkshire of 
the East. According to all that has been said on 
the subject, great attention was paid to preserve the 
breeds pure. In Tartary, a bad race-horse was 
immediately castrated; and among the Arabians, 
the certificate of leap and produce was delivered 
with all the forms and accuracy of a title-deed to 
an estate. They had three classes of horses m 
Arabia: first, noble; next, nearly so; and the 
third, common. These answer to our thorough- 
bred, half-bred, and cart-horse. To obtain posses- 
sion of the first class has always been very difficult ; 
and many interesting anecdotes are upen record of 
those whose necessities have compelled them to 
part with them. 
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After what hes been seid, supposinta ft to be 
true, we canttot wonder at the high honeurs that 
have in ali ages been paid to the horse, and that he 
has made so couspicucus a figure in the history of 
every coufitry, Darius was chosen King of Persia 
by the neighing of his horse, and it has been 
gravely asserted that Alexander would never have 
pushed bis conquests half .so far as he did, hed not 
Bucepkalus stooped to take him on his back. The 
history of this horse is elegantly blended with that 
of his master. It appears that when brought for 
Philip %o purchase, he was extremely restive, but 
was soon made to submit to the courage and 
superior horsemanship of his son. This so pleased 
the father, that, kissing him, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
my son, seek some kingdom equal to thy worth, for 
Macedonia is ‘toe little for thee.” We are farther 
told that he built a city in honour of the horse, and 
called it after him. If history is to be credited, one 
Roman Emperor raised his horse to the Consulate, 
and another made him-a guest at table, where he 
was fed with gilt oats out of an ivory manger: his 
stable was of marble, his collar set with pearls, and 
his clothing of rich purple, fit for a Bishop. In 
Motocco, horses were made saints*, and when the 
King went abroad, he caused one of them to be led 
before ‘him richly accoutred, and his tail held up by 
a Christian. Oriental Princes always sent a horse 
as a pregetit to their favorites; When Trajan 
stayed at Antioch, several petty Princes sent him 
presente—among which was a lerse, that, when 
brought before him, kneeled and bowed to him. 

* “The World.” | 
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It is told of Cyrus, that having had one of ‘his 
famoas. grey horses drowned in passing a large 
river in Aisia, he was so vexed that he stopped the 
course of it, and divided it into three hundred and 
sixty channels. So attached was this grest Prince 
to-horses and horsemanship, that among his subjects: 
it was considered a disgrace to be seen publicly on 
foot. Ameng the ancient Grecians, horsemen were 
placed abeve the commonalty, and next to these of 
the highest rank and fortune. The same respect 
was also peid to the Roman Haquites ; and in the 
present day a sub in a dragoon regimeyt thinks 
himeelf equal toa captain of foot. 

No trifling respect, if not honour, is paid to the 
horses of our own country. They exceed all other 
animals at least tenfold in their value; and their 
comfert and convenience are, generally speaking 
strictly attended to. William the Conqueror im- 
proved the breed of English horses, as did the Earl 
of Shrewsbury in his €William’s) time. In Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s reign an Act was passed to make 
stealing a horse felony without benefit of clergy, 
but it did not extend to other cattle; and in that of 
Harry the Eighth, all persons whose grounds were 
inclosed were obliged to keep two brood mares of a 
certain size. : 

We are now arrived at such perfection in the 
breeding and foreing of horses, if I may be allowed 
such an expression, thet we have nothing to learn 
from these whe have gone before us: but the prin- 
ciples laid down by ancient writers on this eab- 
ject; particubirly by Virgit and Pliny, both good 
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judges, are strictly correct: The former says, if 
you want to win a prize at the Olympic games, 
consult the dam of your colt. This was exactly the 
opinion of the late Lord Grosvenor, the .greatest 
_breeder of race-horses this country ever saw. ; The 
present Earl has confirmed it by breeding very 
extensively from Thunderbolt, but it has been only 
out of two or three of his best mares that he could 
get ajwinner. This has also been very strongly 
exemplified at the last Newmarket meetings by the 
produce of the Duke of Grafton’s famous mares 
winnixg all before them*. 

It is nuch to be lamented that among sports- 
men the prejudice against mares is so strong, as, in 
consequence, the value of many good hunters,. and, 
subsequently, many’ good brood mares, is never 
known; for being so generally rejected by those 
persons who would give them the fairest chance of 
distinguishing themselves, they fall into the hands of 
farmers and others, who cannot for obvious reasons 
give them that opportunity. If we look back to the 
great performances on the road against time, we 
shall find that by far the greater number of them 
were by mares; and Eleanort winning the Derby 


‘® The produce of Coquette, Diana, Piquet, Miltonia, Parasol, 
Medora, Prudence, and Penelope, won (thirty times), in 1822, prizes 
amounting to 11,3171. 3 


+ This excellent.mare when in training had forty-nine engage- 
ments, and was the winner of twenty-eight prizes: she was the suc- 
cessful competitor for both the Derby and Oaks at Epsom; she also 
won ‘the King’s Plates ‘at Newmarket and Lincoln ; the Gold Cups. 
at Oxford, lew ipo cy rae Oe 25671., 5a, in.. specie. 
Eletiwor was dam of No! by Johnny, Muley by Grville, Trai by. 

ton, Active by Partisan, My Aust Nan by Pioneers Ke: Som... 
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and the Oaks (in 1801), and the running of Lord 
Grosvenor’s Meteora*, were perhaps never excelled 
if equalled by horses. The Arabians have always 
preferred mares to horses. They have been found 
to enduré hunger and thirst, and all other privations, 
better; and although in our climate horses are sel- 
dom put to the test in this respect, yet, when travel- 
ling between the tropics in a desert, it must be a 
most valuable consideration. In a race, it is true, 
mares are put upon a par with geldings ; but it must 
be admitted that they are more perfect in, their 
nature, and, with the exception of the period of 
genial desire, I conceive them to be more than 
equal to them in any kind of exertion on: the road 
or in the field. : 

By the Spanish proverb, “ He that, will have a 
mule without a fault must keep none.” Per- 
fection is seldom found in any living being; but 
certain it is, that of all animals in which perfec- 
tion, or as near to it as their nature will admit, is 
required, it is in a horse to carry aman or a woman 
on the road: and were I requested by a friend to 
purchase a good hack for him, I should consider 
him to have given me a commission ten times more 
difficult than if he had requested me to purchase 
half a dozen hunters; and for the following rea- 
sons :—In the first place, the price offered for a 
hack is seldom sufficiently great to mduce the 


* Meteora’s career was truly brilliant. In addition to 3460]. she 
won the Oaks at Epsom, the Royal Plate at Chelmaford,.two Classes 
of the Oatlands, the Aydley End Stakes, twice Oneethird of 25s, . 

» the Jockey Club Plate, two Cups at. Stamford,. the 
Somerndt Stakes, -and the Cup at Brighton, She died in 1821. 
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owner to pant with him if he is really a good one ; 
and to be a goed ene, he must not only he a tenter 
in minigtuge, but he must be possessed of many 
good qualities thet may be dispensed with im a 
hunter. A heme may have feristed fore legs, 
fleshy feet, thrugshes, or cermss may he startiigh, 
fretful, and awkward ia his slow paces, and yet be 
a brilliant humter over a country*. But the quali- 
fications of a good hack are so numerous as to be 
almost disheartening to look for them: he nwst 
have good fore lege as well as good hinder ones : he 
must have perfect feet, a good mouth, net given to 
start, sake on his legs, gentle in his temper, and 
quiet to ride on all occasions. A fidgetty hack, 
however good in his nature, is very unpleasant, and 
in hot weather jasupportable. He is fit for nothing 
but to ride to covert at the rate of twenty miles in 
the hour; and in that case his being a little eager 
to get on may be immaterial, as the disease and the 
remedy travel together. I remember asking a 
young Oxonian whether his hack was a good one, 
and his answer was, “ Capital! he ran away with 
me every yard of the road (fourteen miles) to covert 
this morning.” For sueh quick work, however, it 
is necessary thata hack should be well bred. A 
low-bred one will go very pleasantly at this rate 
for-akout ten miles, when he will begin to roll 

* What ¥ have now asserted was completely verified by that cele- 
brated horse The Clipper. His fore-legs were so twisted that he was 
generally booted to ge to covert, and his temper so awkward that it 
waa necessary Chat some one should accompany the boy who rode 
him to open the gates. It is almoat unnecessary to add that he was 


' the property of My. ‘Lindo, and perhaps ~ most brilliant hnnter 
that ever appeared in.Leiogstcyabire ' 
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about and become unsafe, In, the language of 
grooms, he will “cry out. for his magama,.”” There 
ane very. few exceptions to. this rule, fer nature. 
seldom, goes out of her counse. to oblige any. uNaty, 
There is one most essendial quality, a sme qua. 
non in a good hack, which is, that he should go. 
negr the ground, and yet go gate. Perhaps. it, may, 
not be generally. known that a horse may go very, 
near the. ground, and never make.a trip; afd that 
another may lift his knee up. almost to.his nose, and 
yet be ap arrant tumble-down. Were ]| to say 
which was the safest animal ig abl its paces that 
ever came under my observation, | should have. no 
hesitation in saying it was a mare that was in my 
own family for upwards of fifteen years, that 
touched every stone which she passed her foot over, 
put never made a mistake in all that time. LLift- 
ing up the leg, or what the London people call the 
“ knee-up action,” has nothing to do with a horse 
going safe on the road. It is not on the taking up of 
the foot, but on the putting of wz down, that the safety 
of a horse’s action depends. Although I do not go 
so far as to say (though it has been said) that the 
fore-legs are merely pillars under the body of a 
horse, and have little ta do with hig action, yet I do 
maintain that they are entirely obedient to the 
shoulder; and if the shoulder command that the 
toe shall touch the ground first, instead ef the foot 
coming down flat, with the heal well down, # is 
no matter how high the feat is taken up by the 
bending of the knee. What I have seid may 
appear rather paradoxical; but a little. eansidera- 
tion will establish the justmess. of amy: akservation- 
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When the leg is bent, as in action, in the form of a 
C, and the foot suspended in the air, turning 
inwards, with a curve towards the body, were it in 
that state to come in contact with a stone or any other 
substance, it would pass it over without resistance 
---being, as it were, at that time in a flaccid state; 
but when the foot approaches the ground, the limb 
is extended, and the whole weight of the fore quar- 
ters is‘about to be thrown upon it. If, then, the 
base for that weight be not even and firm—if the 
toe dig into the ground before the bearing is com- 
pleted, a trip, and a dangerous one, is the conse- 
quence. My argument is exemplified thus. Man 
walks very near to the ground, but seldom strikes it 
with his toe. Follow him over a path where the 
snow is deep enough to trace him, and you will 
immediately perceive that he strikes the snow with 
his heel, but scarcely ever with his toe. If he did, 
he would constantly be injuring himself, and would 
soon become a cripple. The action of a man pro- 
ceeds from his hips; whereas that of a horse, as far 
as his fore legs are concerned, is from his shoul- 
ders ; but the principle is the same with each: each 
is a piece of curiously-wrought mechanism; and 
according to the correctness of that mechanism is 
their action true. 

When I try a horse with the view of purchasing 
him for a hack, my trial is a very short one. I get 
on his back, and, loosing his head, let him walk a 
hundred yards on a foot-path. If nature has de- 
signed him to stick. his tee into the ground. 
instead of putting his foot down quite flat, by which 

ro ‘safe, he. will da se two or three 
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times before he goes that distance. There are little 
undulations in a road of that description which are 
searcely perceptible, and for that reason will imme- 
diately detect this sort of action. If, on. the other 
hand, he walk smoothly over it without touching 
it, I try his other paces, and if I like them I have 
no reason to fear his tumbling down. ‘There are 
other ways in which horses fall down on the road. 
One is by sudden starting, when their leg# “ fly 
from under them,” as it is termed; and another by 
what is called “a false step,” that is, by placing 
the foot on a stone that rolls from under it; or 
from the giving way of any substance on which 
they may tread; also from the corns or thrushes, in 
which case they come down to the ground more 
suddenly, and with greater violence ea when the 
fall is occasioned by a stumble. Falls, however, of 
this nature generally proceed from want of energy 
in their action, and a good use of their hinder legs; 
but as circumstances of this nature will occur on all 
roads, it shews the necessity of never trusting a hack 
entirely to himself. With the exception of post-boys 
and commercial travellers, few persons have ridden 
the road more than I have done; and I attribute the 
trifling number of falls I have had to never trusting 
my horse. I have always made it a rule to feel his. 
mouth lightly, and generally more with the bradoon 
than with the curb, and for the following reasons : 
In the first place, to go safe on the road, a horse 
must carry his head where pature. intended he 
should carry it, and by riding him on the bradoon 
he will ,be the more inclined to do so. Secondly, 


by elways feeling his mouth, — lightly, you 
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aré enabled to give him assistance ¢mmediately on 
his legs failing him, when a very little will be: sufi« 
cient to restore the equilibrium: but if you ride him 
on the curb, with a loose rein, he may be nearly: 
down before you feel him; and when the centre of 
gravity is lost it is not so easily restored. Feeling 
a horse’s mouth in this way is a still greater secu- 
rity from falls proceeding from any of the last men- 
tioned’ causes, as so little previous warning is gene= 
rally given. <A few years since I was riding to 
eovert with a master of fox-hounds who rode heavy, 
and seeing him going along at the rate of twelve 
miles in the hour, up and down hill, with his reins 
on his horse’s neck, I observed to him that I should 
be afraid to trust him. His answer was, that “ he 
could not fa]l.” The very next time he rode him, 
however, he did fall, rolling completely over him; 
and, had it not been that the ground was soft, must 
in all probability have killed or seriously hurt him. 
However pleasant and wholesome horse-exercise is, 
it has been remarked that no man who gets on a 
horse knows how or when he shall get off him ; and 
certain it is, that when, under any circumstances, 
we trust our safety to another, the insurance be- 
comes doubly hazardous. Common precautions 
therefore are neither to be despised nor neglected. 
A leg, a thigh, or a skull is soon fractured ; and a 
areally good and safe hack is not only, as I before 
mentioned, the most scarce and difficult horse to be 
met with, but invalwable to a man who rides much 
on the cad particularly after a certain time of life 
has gone by. | 

Although it is not necessary, or to be expetted,; 
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that a hack should be a hunter, yet a hunter, to be 
petfect,y should be a good back, and his value is much 
increased, by his being so. I remember hearing 
a person speaking of a hunter, by a covert’s side in 
Leicestershire, which was for sale; and, among 
other good qualities, he mentioned that he was 
a nice horse to carry a woman on the road. 
“ Whose horse is that ?” exclaimed my Lord May- 
nard, who was within hearing. “I will givé two 
hundred guineas for him; for a horse that will 
carry a woman well will always carry a man.” 
The chief paces for a hack to carry a gentlem&n are 
the walk and the canter. <A very quick trot is a 
most ungentlemanlike pace, and only fit for a 
butcher; besides’ which it wears out a horse much 
sooner than a canter, from the weight being all 
thrown upon one fore leg at the same time; whereas, 
in the canter, it is equally divided between both. 
Added to this, a canter is much more easy, as well 
as safer to the rider, the horse having his haunches 
more under him than when he trots, thereby more 
likely to recover himself in case of making a mistake, 
which the best is sometimes subject to. Fast trot- 
ting also distresses a horse more than cantering, 
because in the one he is going up to the top of his 
speed, and in the other much below it. Trotting, 
however, has been more in vogue lately in the 
sporting world; and the match between Mr. 
Barnard’s mare, of the Arabian breed, and Captain 
Coltson’s horse, for 500gs. was,a wonderful per- 
formance. It appears that the mare, who won, 
did the last mile within six seconds of the rate of 
twenty miles in the hour without being pushed-—-the 
cz 
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speed of the horse having fallen off. Had the vaee 
been continued for ane other mile at the pace. the 
mare did the last, she would have trotted ten miter 
in the extraordinary short space of half an oe 
and fifty-two secands*. 
Some eantering horses appear to eonsult aia 
and comfort of their riders by never breaking into a 
trot until pulled up for that purpose ; and I have met 
with¢a few in my time that did not eppear to be 
going more than eight or nine miles in the hour, 
and yet were going eleven. This is the perfection 
of action in a haek; and I never see one getting aver 
the ground in this delightful and smooth manner, 
but it brings to my recollection the anecdote of 
a gentleman who sent for his huntsman into his 
dining-room to inquire after the sport of the day; 
when, after describing the country he had drawn 
over, and the run he had had, he finished by saying 
that “hie hounds went like hell and d----n, and 
the old mare carried him like oil!” 
Demosthenes being asked what was the first 
pojnt in oratory ¢ replied-waction. What the 
¢—action, What the third ?-—-action. Had 
sage Grecian been catechised in this way as to 
his opinion of a horse, he could not, with all his 
eloquence, have expressed himself more aptly; for 
action is eyerything: without it the finest form is 
of no avail; although in justice we must admit 
* This event took place on Tuesday, June 4th, 1822, in the 
Grove Park, negy Gerrard's Cross, Bucks, over atwoemile cirele. I+ 
was to trot nine miles against each other, and to start at differene 
ends of thetwo miles. It was as fine a race as ever was run, and hoth 


were nock and neck at the seventh mile, when the horse began to fall 
a little off his speed. 
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that we do not often find very fine shape and make 
unaccompanied by it. Sometimes, however, there 
is an helplessness and want of energy about a well- 
shaped horse which we cannot account for-—-arising, 
perhaps, from some physical cause not apparent to 
the eye. I have frequently been asked my opinion 
of a horse when standing in the stable. My answer 
has invariably been, “ Let me get upon his back, 
and I will tell you.” <A judge, however, may form 
some idea of what a horse is before he mounts him, 
from the position of those two most essential points 
---the shoulders, and the hinder legs; far if they 
are not in their proper places, it is in vain to look 
for true action. You may as well expect an ass to 
play the fiddle, as a horse to carry his rider plea- 
santly, umless he have good lengthy shoulders and 
well-bent hinder legs. A friend of mine, who is 
become fastidious in his judgment, goes so far as to 
say that no horse can have a good mouth with straight 
hinder legs. He is so far correct, inasmuch as no 
horse with straight hinder legs can pull together ; 
therefore neither his head nor his heels can be where 
they ought to be; and consequently he can never be 
fit to carry a gentleman. 


LETTER [, 


CONDITION OF HUNTERS. 


HAD some sensible and rational groom given 
to the world the result of his practice in the stable, 
I should not have taken up my pen on this humble 
subject, conceiving he would have been better 
qualified for the task. But as no instructions of this 
nature are before us, and they appear to be much 
wanting, I will endeavour to furnish them to the 
best of my ability. It is not from veterinary sur- 
geons, or from books on farriery, that this informa- 
tion is to be derived. Mr. White’s is the only one 
on this subject that I ever was possessed of. It 
appears to be written by a man who understands 
his profession, and his practice is rational and safe. 
He has a long chapter on condition ; but he writes 
us a veterinary surgeon, treating scientifically of the 
anatomy and pathology of the horse, and stating 
such defects as operate against getting a horse into 
condition---as alsv recommending some preventives 
of disease after hunting, &c. But for directions as 
to work, feeding, and other means by which we are 
to get a horse fit to appear by a covert-side, we look 
in vain. Mr. White, however, asI before observed, 
is a veterinary surgeon; and it is not, generally 
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speaking, from veterinary surgeons that we are to 
expect such directions. Their attention is turned 
to ‘more important subjects; and it is from those 
alone who have made it either the business or 
amusement (labor ipse voluntas) of their lives to 
superintend the management of hunters, that we are 
to receive, practical and useful directions. Among 
the latter I may class myself. For twenty years of 
my life I have had a stud of hunters; and although 
I have had two as good grooms as fall to the lot of 
most men, I never gave them controul over my 
horses ta the stable; but acted on the principle that 
two heads may be better than one, and that the 
person who rides the horse is a better judge of his 
state than the person who cleans him. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, to detail the result 
of my own ‘practical observations on this most 
essential point--a point on which depends not 
only the place which every man who rides to 
hounds is to maintain in the field, but his safety in 
that place; and-what is of no small importance, 
from the high prices at which horses have lately 
been sold--the safety of his horse afterwards. 

In illustration of argument, or in corroboration 
of facts, it is impossible to avoid sometimes talking 
of oneself, particularly on such a subject as this; 
but I beg the reader to understand that it is my wish 
to suggest, rather than dictate. I shall, therefore, 
merely describe that method of treating the hunter, 
in his preparation for the field, which I have found 
to be the most safe and advantageous—leaving 
others to judge of its propriety, and to adhere to 
their own plans, if they prefer them to mine. The 
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situation of a hunter, well ridden up to hounds, is 
one of great peril and danger; and it may be some 
recommendation to the plan I have pursued, that in 
a long series of years I have never had the distem- 
per in my stable, nor more than one dead horse 
dragged out of it. I may also add that I have had 
more than my share of success with my horses. 

Mr. Locke was of opinion that such is the 
diversity of the tastes and relishes of men, shat it 
would be difficult to write a book which might not 
please some; and one of the “old ones” has ob- 
served, that every man should do something te make 
himself useful and profitable to mankind If, then, 
by communicating the result of my experience on 
this subject, I may amuse some, and be the means 
of enabling others who pursue*the diversion of fox- 
hunting, to do justice to the physichl powers. of 
their horses, and thereby diminish their sufferings 
(for suffer they must), from the work which they 
are put to perform, I shall not think my time has 
been mis-employed. It is a subject on which 
theory is worth little. The information required 
must be the result of practice or close observation 
alone. Be it remembered, that it was at the sug- 
gestion of a cobbler that the Grecian painter altered 
the shoe of his figure. If I differ from some old- 
established rules, it will be on the principle that no 
notions, however handed down to us, which our 
reason cainot approve, should influence our judg- 
ment in matters of this nature, but we should be 
solely guided by what appears rational and true; 
and “ he who will not reason is a bigot, and he who 
cannot is a fool.” Ignorance and prejudice are 
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fading fast, and common sense finds its way into the 
stable, as well as into other departments of general 
economy, and knowledge predominates over igno- 
rance and error, as man governs other animals. 
The word “condition” is one of the widest 
jatitude. Dr. Johnson defines it thus:— a quality 
by which anything is denominated good or bad.” 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the adjective ‘ good,’ 
or ‘ bad,’ is wanting to give it its proper significa- 
tion. It has, however, been generally applied in a 
favorable light. Our old writers were wont to call 
men of rank and fortune “gentlemen of condition 5” 
and in our own times, if we see a horse, or a piece 
of land, looking well, we are apt to say “ they 
are in condition.” As, however, by the word con- 
dition, when applied to the horse, we mean a state 
quite contrary to a state of nature, it follows that 
art is necessary to produce it; and as all measures 
which tend to throw nature out of her destined 
course dy violence are bad, it also follows that 
time, great caution, and judgment are necessary in 
the use of them; for which reasons it is not in the 
power of every man calling himself a groom to get 
a horse into condition. In the first place, it 
requires a larger stock of strength of mind than 
persons of this description are generally possessed 
of, to induce them to lay aside old prejudices and 
customs ; and, what is a still harder task, to acknow- 
ledge that they know nothing. That there are 
scientific grooms it is tue; men capable of getting 
a stud of horses into perfect:condition without the 
master’s eye; but it is not in the power of every 
‘nan who keeps his hunters to get them. They are 
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scarce ; and their demands for wages, and other 
concomitant ‘expenses, are not within the reach of 
us all. ) 

‘In the common language of the stable, a horse 
is sald to be “in condition” when he is full of 
flesh, has a shining coat, and a healthy look; 
whereas, with all these outward appearances, being 
in perfect health, he may be quite incapable of 
exerting his physical powers with effect: for 
although, in some measure, the skin may be said to 
be the complexion of a horse, yet it is more by the 
feet than by his look that his good or bad dondition 
‘Is to be.appreciated. 

It is well known that animals in a state of 
domestication exhibit powers unknown in their wild 
and natural state; and so does man. With respect 
to the latter, it hae been ascertained by the hynano- 
meter, or measure of strength, of Regnier, that the 
physical powers of man in a savage state are only 
as 51 to 69 of that of a Frenchman, and 7} of that 
of an Englishman. Good food, aided by exercise, 
invigorates the muscles by consolidating the flesh ; 
and the texture of the body depends, in great mea- 
sure, on the food on which all animals live. 

Next to the nature and accomplishments of a 
hunter, his condition is of the first importance. In 
my own opinion it has always been considered of 
such paramount necessity, that I have thought no 
pains or expense ill bestowed to obtain it; having 
so often proved that a middling horse in condition 
will beat a good one not fit togo. The system 
which I have adopted for upwards of twenty years 
is‘now becoming more general; but when I first 
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edininénced it, it was quite contrary to that pursued 
by my friends and neighbours; and particularly 
obnoxious to my groom, who told me my horses 
would be ruined---that every feed of corn they ate 
in the summer was thrown away upon them-~that 
their legs would be spoiled-—their feet contracted ; 
and that they would be blind, broken-winded, &c. 
The system I allude to is, never o give a hunter 
what te called “a summer's run at grass,” and, 
excépt under particular and very favorable circum- 
stances, never to turn him out at all. 

When the utility of uny generally adopted prat- 
tice becomes doubtful, it is entitled to a fair dis- 
cussion; but before we condemn it we should be 
certain that it is wrong; and when a man takes 
upon himself to contradict received opinions, and 
prejudices sanctioned by time, he should bring 
valid proof of what he asserts. He should set aside 
the authority of others, and use his own reason. 
He should refer to his own experience, which is 
the surest test of truth. When, however, a gentle- 
man undertakes to interfere with his groom in the 
management of his stable, he has no trifling difi- 
culties to contend with. The pride of science is 
humble when compared with the pride of igno- 
rance; and ignorance and presumption accompany 
each other, .He must, therefore, be prepared for a 
contest ; but he has the staff in his own hand, and 
he is wrong if he yields it to another. : 
oss. bam now ealled upon to state why I consider 
the practice of turning out hunters to what is called 
a Nome 8 run at grass,” to be injurious to them, 

why I prefer my own plan of never turning 
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them out at all, except, as I before observed, under 
partieulay and favorable circumstances, 
_ As T was not in the world fifty years ago, J ean- 
not fell what hunting was in those daya ; bytJ haye 
aften conversed with those who have seen, and 
deacribed it; and I should conceive that the Reva- 
lution of the French empire could not have been 
more complete than has been that af fox-hunting 
within the period alluded to, The style, of the 
heund, the horse, and the man* whoa rides -him, 
have all undergone a change in the regular march 
of time; and fox-hunting has not been gxeluded 
fram that blaze of new light that has°dawned on 
our present age. Whither this light will extend, 
or what it will set fire to, is not for me to treuhle 
myself about here. Itis enough for me to observe, 
that whenever improvement finds its» way inte one 
part of an establishment, it must be aecompanied 
by improvement in others, or the benefit of it is 
lost; and if the foxt and the hounds go faster .in 
1822 than they did in 1772, the horse that follows 


“ A modern foxehynter, stepping out of his cepriage by a covert 
side, looks more like as though he were going a-courting than fox- 
hunting. Those of the Old School thought this was carried too far. 
The late Mr. Forrester, of Willy Hall, in Shropshire, whe hunted 
that country many years, gave hig egrerts, when far advanced in life, 
to a pack of fox-hounds set up in his neighbourhood by some fer~ 
mers. Having ridden out one day to see them, he was asked ‘how 
he liked than? ‘Very much indeed,” replied the vetamn: 
“there was not ane deed fellow in s whitectopped beat amang 
them.” 

+ A fox found by the drag, as was the custom id Server days, 
as soem os it wee light, and before he had digester hin dhishen, canid 
net he supposed. tq run 90 fast ag one whipped eut of am, page of gore 
at one o'clock in the afternoon, as ia the fashiqneblle tigpe af progoat. 
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them must go faster also. When I began to.leok.. 
at fox-hounds, on a pony, in the Christmas. -hlidays, 
they appeared to me.to be a different kind of: ani- 
mal.to those which I have seen since. Compara 
tively speaking, harriers now go the pace of fox- 
hounds in those times, and fox-hounds that of grey- 
hounds. The style of horse, the seat upon him, 
have all been revolutionized, and fox-hunting in 
some cpuntries must soon change its name _ to 
“ recing after a fox.’ When a celebrated hard 
rider comes to confess that he was beaten two miles 
in twenty-two minutes, with a good horse and a 
good start,“ which I was witness to with the Duke 
of Rutland’s hounds, what can be the difference 
between going over Leicestershire on a hunter 
after a fox, or going‘over the Beacon at New- 
market on a ‘race-horse? The pace, when going, 
must be nearly the same; and the only thing that 
can enable the hunter to continue it, is the relief 
he gets by being pulled up at his fences, If, there- 
fore, the pace of a hunter---and it is the pace that 
kills—-is anything like the pace of the race-horse, 
the preparation for that pace should be in some 
measure similar, or we must admit that he has not 
fair play. 

There is an expression at the beginning of this 
paper which is entitled to particular consideration. 
I say, that © all measures which tend to throw 
nature out of her destined course by violence are 
bad (p. 26).” Now we must be aware that nature 
neyer intended that a horse should'eat.a peck or 
nix quarterns of corn in 


peas; be kept in ap 
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instead of the pure air; be clothed, sweated, and 
cleaned---to say nothing of the work he is called 
upon to perform. If then his nature is, as it were, 
to be thus changed, how can we expect that it can 
be done but by slow degrees? “ Use,” says the old 
proverb, “is second nature ;” but the word use 
implies custom, and custom is not established but 
by length of time. How, then, can we reasonably 
expect that a horse turned out to grass for the sum~ 
mer, and taken up, full of bad flesh, the first week 
in August (which is about the time those who are 
in the habit of turning out their hunters ganerally 
take them up), should be in condition, and fit to ga 
to hounds by the end of October, or the beginning 
of November? As I have before observed, we 
think ourselves lucky if we cAn bring a race-horse 
to the post, fit to run, in eight or twelve months; 
but a hunter is to be made fit to follow hounds in 
as many weeks! Nature, however, let me repeat, 
will not be put out of her course by violence, and 
time alone will admit of the change we wish to 
produce. ‘Training-grooms are well aware of this ; 
and those who entrust their horses to them have too 
often occasion to repent of not having sent then: 
sooner to their stables, to prevent their being hur- 
ried with their work and condition. If, then, time 
is so necessary in the hands of a training-groom 
with a horse which is sure to have been in a certain 
degree of work, and preparation, previous to his 
arriving under his care, what chance can a@ hunter 
have to be in condition in November when he is 
taken ‘out of a rich pasture in August?’ Ask a 
training-groom te look at a hunter that‘ts yitdo go; 
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and observe what he says. He will first feal. his 
erest, and then laying his hand flat on his ribs, he 
will tell you if he likes him. “ This burse ia well: 
his flesh feels as if it had been taken off, and well 
put on again.” Now, as before a horse can ba. in 
condition his bad flesh must come off him, as cer- 
tain as the horn at the top of his foot must 
find its way to the bottom of it, think what time it 
must take to accomplish this change, if it is to be 
accomplished, without injury? In proof of what I 
assert, look at aif persons’ hunters in the month of 
Marche They are then in candition, just as there 
is no further occasion for it, and with most of them. 
it is all going to be destroyed by four months’ run 
at grass. Observe to a friend at the beginning of 
the season, whose hérse has been at grass in the 
summer, that he is not looking well, but is sweat- 
ing, and all in a, lather as he trots along, and he 
will tell you “ it is the month of November---a 
month so bad for horses; but in a short time he 
will look as well as any man’s horse.” What an 
excuse would this be for Mr. Prince or Mr, Rob- 
aon, should they bring a race-horse to the post out 
of condition at the Houghton Meeting in Novem- 
ber! A horse, if he isa sound one, is to be got 
inte condition hy any given period of the year, if 
time be allowed to do it as it should he done, 
Affriend of mine, who has tried the powers of a 
horse aa much as any man could do, has justly 
abserved, that ‘ grass is a very good preparation for 
a. bullock for Smithfield market, but a very bad one 
for a hunter.” Ags for myself, I have long been of 
that move buntere are ruined by 
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turned out to grass, than persons are generally 
aware of; and when I see one in blooming condi- 
tion going to be turned out for the summer, I 
always think that it is almost even betting that he 
never is in condition again. When I first set out 
in life hunters were turned out under circumstances 
still more unfavorable than they are at present. 
They were not even physicked ; but, as soon as hunt- 
ing was over, their clothes were stripped off, and 
after being turned out for an hour or two for a few 
times in the middle of the day, to prepare them for 
the change, they were sent to take their chance--- 
perhaps on some strong feeding land—to meet the 
young grass, as it was called, and there to remain 
until about the 12th of the succeeding August. 
This was done under the false impression that spring 
grass purges horses; whereas it has been clearly 
proved that if a horse goes out to grass foul, 
he comes up from it still more foul. The load 
of bad flesh he acquires in this state may be 
termed a sort of “ oleaginous dropsy,”’ the effect of 
a general atony of the absorbents, created by the 
immense quantity of succulent food he devours, 
and by the sudden stop put,to the evacuations by 
sweating, and other means resorted to when in’ 
regular work. In later times horses have had the 
advantage of being cleansed by physic before they 
are turned out; but even this cannot prevent the 
evils attending the practice of giving a oes what 
is called “ a summer’s run at grass.” To say 
nothing of the accidents they are abject to when " 
turned out at large---as most diseases of. horses 
arise from plethora --their being at ‘fiberty to 
D 
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gorge themselves uncontrolled is frequently pro- 
ductive of diseases of various kinds. Nor, indeed, 
cag we wonder at it. Habit, or rather custom, 
cannot so far overcome nature as to admit of an 
animal being kept eight months in the year in a 
warm stable, and in an equal temperature, and the 
other four to be exposed to the noon-tide heat and 
midnight cold with impunity. These extremes 
cannot fail to produce an increased action of the 
arterial system. Inflammation often attacks (per- 
haps unperceived) those organs which are most 
readily influenced by local irritation ; hence blind- 
ness, and what is vulgarly and stupidly called a 
grass cough”’---ending in broken wind, or roaring=-- 
are produced. . 

I have hitherto appeared to have been speaking 
of the evil of turning hunters out to grass, as far 
only as regards the state of their bodies, without 
a reference to that of their legs and feet, which 
have generally been the chief consideration with 
those who have pursued that plan. I have, how- 
ever, no hesitation in saying that the idea of a 
summer’s run at grass being beneficial to the legs 
of a hunter is a most erroneous one, and that with 
respect to the feet, they may, by proper manage- 
ment in the stable or loase house, derive all those 
advantages which they would receive from grass. 
As what Iam going to say on this subject may be 
contrary to the generally received opinion of many, 
I shall be careful to assert nothing but what I have 
confirmed by actual experience. I have had in my 
stable, as all men who have kept them must have 
had, two hunters with their legs equally round, 
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full, and “ knocked about,” as we are apt to say, 
by a season’s hard work---full of bangs, blows, and 
contusions of all descriptions. I have turned one 
of them. out to grass, after being properly phy- 
sicked, and I have kept the other in a loose house, 
also well cleansed by physic. At the end of two 
months I have found the legs of the horse in the 
loose house perfectly fine, and reduced to their 
natural size; and I have found those of the other, 
which was at grass, as round, or nearly so, as when 
he first went out. Let us give ourselves time to 
inquire into this matter, and we shall ne longer 
wonder at the result of the experiment. If we in- 
jure one of our own limbs by a strain, a blow, or any 
other cause, do we continue to use it, or do we give 
it rest? Does a horse in training injure one of his 
legs by a blow ora strain, which from the nature of 
his work he is so liable to, does he go on with his 
work, even if not lame, or is he “ indulged,” as 
they call it in the stables, with two or three days’ 
walking exercise, which they term rest? All this 
applies tothe hunter. To say nothing of his gallop- 
ing over the hard ground---perhaps leaping---I think 
I may venture to assert, that, at the most moderate 
calculation, he travels on an average at the rate of 
half mile in the hour, or twelve miles in the course 

of the day and night. At this pace, if he is at grass 

for three months, he travels one thousand miles. 

Some horses, I have no doubt, exceed this dis- 

tance ; but the thousand miles, or say five hundred 
if you like, must be a bad recipe for limbs which 

have been injured by hard work and strains, and 

nz | 
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whose ‘sinews and fibres have lost: much 9 their 
proper tone and vigour. aoe, 

' Before I proceed any further on-this honk I 
do not wish the reader to suppose that I am averse 
to hunters being turned out, as I before observed, 
“ under favorable circumstances,” the nature of 
which I shall explain hereafter. All that I con- 
demn is the practice of throwing a horse out of his 
condftion by a long run at grass. I am aware that 
the dews of the evening may be favorable to the 
feet of horses; but I also contend that they can, by 
proper management, receive all those advantages 
in a loose house during the summer months. As I 
have set out by promising to assert nothing but what 
I have experienced, the truth of, I shall state the 
case of a horse of my own which was in my stable 
for fifteen years, with the exception of one winter’s 
run, He was a thorough-bred horse, and had run 
several times at Newmarket and other places. 
He had a chronic cough on him when I first 
became possessed of him, which affected him after 
his water, and when he got foul in his body. His 
feet, as is too often the case with thorough-bred 
ones, were disposed to contract. He was also a 
hard-feeding, gorging horse, and took ten drachms 
of aloes, generally aided by calomel, to stir his 
bowels. Now as it was not tried I cannot presume 
to say what would have been the result of the 
experiment; but I have every reason to believe 
that had that horse been turned out to grass for half 
those fifteen summers he would have been broken- 
winded. When I shot him, at twenty-one years old, 
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he was in beautiful condition; and his feet remained 
perfectly sound until within three months of his 
death, when disease attacked one of them, and I 
thought it too late in life to attempt to remove it. 
In the case of masters of hounds, I am aware 
that the plan of keeping hunters up in the summer 
cannot be so easily accomplished, from the number 
of their stud; therefore servants’ horses must take 
their chance. They are, however, generally taken 
up soon, and get into work by degrees, in cub 
hunting, which gives them an advantage; and 
wear-and-tear of horses of this description is to be 
calculated upon as a matter of course by those 
who keep fox-hounds. When Lord Sefton hunted 
Leicestershire, his own horses, that cost him six or 
eight hundred guineas each, were ridden about in 
the swnmer quietly, with the hounds, although 
they were turned out at night under favorable cir- 
cumstances. It was impossible to exceed the con- 
dition these horses were in, to carry high weight. 
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LETTER II. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST TURNING HUNTERS OUT TO A SUMMER'S 
RUN AT GRASS.--PHYSIC. 


My principal objections against turning hun- 
ters out to a summer’s run at grass, as far as 
relates to their legs, consist of three. The first is, 
the great risk we run of injuring their legs by the 
work we are obliged to give them, when heavy, 
to get rid of the.load of flesh which they have 
accumulated at grass. My eyes were opened on 
this subject by witnessing the progress of a stable 
of hunters belonging to a friend of mine, with 
whom I was on intimate terms. He was a heavy 
man, and generally had astud of five or six hunters, 
which he was in the habit of turning out for a 
summer’s run in strong feeding land. The conse- 
quence was, they came up overladen with flesh 
about the last week in July, or the first in August. 
When in the stable no man’s horses were better 
looked after, for he was a good judge of such 
matters; but towards the end of September, or the 
beginning of October, I always found that out of 
these five or six horses he had two or three lame 
ones. On questioning him as to the cause of their 
lameness, I was generally told they had thrown out 
a bit of a splent, got a blow on their legs, or some 

if yanenn waa assioned. It hnawever, tna: 
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happened that they were either obliged to go 
through the process of blistering, perhaps the ope- 
ration of firing, and then not fit to ride till after 
Christmas. I, however, soon found out that it was 
the work these horses were doing, before they were 
Sit to work---the galloping under this load of flesh--- 
that destroyed their legs; and the example before 
my eyes led me, twenty years ago, to the determina- 
tion that turning out a hunter to a summer’s ‘run at 
grass to help himself to as much food as he pleased 
to eat, and accumulate this load of flesh, which 
was to be got rid of only at the expepse of his 
legs, was a most pernicious system, and was the 
cause of the number of lame horses which I met 
with in the stables of myfriends. From that period 
to the present I have never given a hunter a sum- 
mer’s run at grass, nor would I recommend any one 
to do it who wishes to be well carried to hounds, 
and to preserve his horse to a good oldage. Rest 
from his labours, I admit, is essential to a hunter 
as well as to a race horse. It will not do to have 
him always going; or, like the race horse, he will 
get stale. Green meat is also necessary ; at least, 
cooling and wholesome; but that is to be had ma 
loose house; and a small piece of land--a few 
square yards-=-if his owner has no paddocks, is sufhi- 
cient for him to exercise himself in, and keep him- 
self in health. If it were not so, what would be- 
come of stallions that live this kind of life for 
twenty years together, and do well? The influence 
of habit on animal economy is very strong, and 
soon overcomes nature. 

With respect to the feet of hunters, all the 
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advantages obtained at grass are within our reach in 
the stable. I have heard and read a great: deal 
abeut horn contracting in oil and expanding in 
water: but we want neither oil nor water. It is 
moisture that we require, and not wet. The latter 
is so far from being serviceable to the feet of 
horses, that it is really injurious. Let those who 
doubt what I say keep a horse for six months in 
spongé boots, and see what a state his feet will be 
in. We read in history that the horses in Hanni- 
bal’s army were rendered useless by travelling 
three dayg successively in water. Their hoofs (for 
shoes they had none), we are told, came off. They 
would have travelled for thirty days over a sandy 
desert with less inconvenience. By watering a 
hunter three times a day in the summer at a pond, 
or in a running stream, and keeping his feet 
stopped, three times a week, with cow-dung mixed 
with clay, or damp (not wet) tow stuffed into them, 
we have all the advantages that can be obtained in 
this respect, by turning him out to grass. As to 
what we hear, or read, of the bad effects of stand- 
ing on hot litter, as disposing horses’ feet to contract, 
I do not listen to it, as my answer is---what busi- 
ness has a hunter to be standing on hot litter! 
There always is clean straw to be had, and a boy 
to set his bed straight, whether in a stall or ina 
loose house. 
My second objection to turning hunters out to 
grass is one which escapes the observation of 
many; and that is, the great stress which is laid 
| upon .the sinews of the fore-legs of most hunters 
snhen in the act of grazing. It is well known that 
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the legs of horses are seldom, if ever, much longer, 
at any period of their lives, than they are when 
they are foaled, or at least at the expiration of the 
first year; and that the body, when at maturity, 
rises to the height prescribed, as it were, by 
the length of the legs. This, however, chiefly 
applies to horses which have been reared in 
a natural state, and not forced by corn, which most 
colts now are, that promise to make valuable or 
first-rate hunters. In this case, more than usual, 
or, we may venture to say, infended growth of the 
body takes place, which, whilst it adds much 
to their value, and produces what we so much 
prize~-the short-legged horse of power and size--- 
yet it makes it very difficult for such a horse to 
reach the ground with his mouth, his head being so 
far from it when erect. Indeed, he cannot do it 
without either half kneeling down, or greatly 
straining his fore-legs. I lately witnessed a strik- 
ing proot of what I here assert: I saw a remark- 
ably fine hunter in the act of filling himself with 
grass; and the only way in which he could get at 
it was by placing one fore-foot close to his hind 
ones, and the other close to his mouth, when it 
was on the ground, and even then there was ‘a 
tremor in his legs which too plainly shewed the 
stress laid upon them to enable him toreach hisfood. 
We have all experienced this, more or less, as we 
have let our horses stoop to drink in shallow water. 
My third and mostessential objection to turn- 
ing hunters out to grass is, not so much on ac- 
count of their legs and feet--for without good legs 
and feet horses may go very well over a conntry= 
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but it is the destruction of their condition which 1s 
so detrimental to them, for it is impossible that it 
can be restored by the time they are required to go 
into the field again*. 

With respect to the effect of condition on the 
horse, it is in the stable of a post-master that I take 
my stand. WhenI see a pair of under-sized, ap- 
parently worn-out, horses put to what, in the 
language of the road, is called “a bounder,” that 
is, a gentleman’s carriage with three in and two 
out---with “everything belonging to the family,” 
as the’ past-boys say, “ but the kitchen grate :” 
when I see these animals draw this load a fifteen- 
mile stage in the morning without difficulty, re- 
turn home, and take another such a load in the 
evening ‘—-when I see them, with skins as fine as 
race horses, stand; out exposed to all weathers, 
washed all over when they are hot, and all this 
with impunity; I ask myself what enables these 
animals to do this? Is it their natural physical 
strength? Is it the goodness of their nature ? 
My reasoning faculty tells me itis neither. ‘They 
would both fail. No! it is solely to be attributed 


* It 20 happened that whilst (July 26, 1822) in the act of writing 
this, the groom (as he is called) of a neighbouring gentleman 
called on me with a message from his master, and the following con- 
versation passed between us:—‘ Has your master taken up his 
hunters?” Ne, Siz, he never takes them up till the first of 
August ; but this year he has only one to take up.”—‘ How so?” — 
‘© He has sold one, and the other died last week.”— Of what did 
he die?” —** Of the blood.” What do yout mean by the blood ?” 
-~" Hoe was so terribly fat, his blood stagnated: the mare is terribly 
fat too.” —“ How shall you get it off her?” —‘ Oh, we sweats it off.” 
—* Flow are her legs?”— Very middling.” Here the converses 
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to the six, eight, ten, twelve, perhaps, fourteen 
years’ hard meat which they have got in them-—- 
to that consolidation of flesh, that invigoration of 
muscle, that stimulus to their nature, which this 
high keep has imparted tothem---which give them, 
as it were, a sort of preternatural power; inasmuch 
as but for that stimulus they would never be able to 
per form more than half of what we see them do. It 
is true that during the progress of this pretefnatural 
state, or, what on the road is called the seasoning’, 
many of them lose their eyes, get big legs, 8c. 5 but 
this is chiefly owing to no preventive raeans being 
taken by their owners, who find it more to their 
account to let them take their chance of losing an eye, 
or perhaps both, than to lose, their work, from phy- 
sicking, &c. which cannot be done without rest from 
their labours. I have, however, no hesitation m 
saying that a horse, provided he is of a sound, good 
constitution, may be kept on hard meat, and highly 
fed, for twenty years, if he live so long, without 
suffering in his wind, limbs, or eye-sight, if he be 
well groomed, and what the veterinary surgeons 
call prophylactic or preventive remedies are 
properly administered. We all know that from 
the great length of the arterial system, horses are 
subject to inflammatory complaints; but these cem- 
plaints are acknowledged ‘either to proceed from 
atmospheric causes, or to accompany sudden changes 
of food, temperature, &c. and more commenly 
attack horses that may be said to be only “ half in 
condition,” horses that are ridden about the country, 
and exposed to such disposing causes. ' What these 
preventives are I shall take occasion to mention as 
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I proceed. To the three objections which J have 
now stated fo turning out hunters to a summer's run 
at grass, I might add a fourth ; and that is, the bad 
effects which arise from the constant stamping of 
their feet to get rid of the flies, which materially 
injures them, and is often productive, not only of 
splents, but of ringbones, than which nothing is 
more difficult to cure. 

Having recapitulated the disadvantages of the 
too common method of turning hunters to grass for 
the summer, I shall now state in what way they 
should ‘be. treated during those months when 
hunting ceases. My first object, it plainly appears, is 
te obtain condition, and to obtain it In a manner 
least injurious to the animal we have to deal with; 
and as it is useless taking up time in exposing past 
errors, I will proceed to detail the plan I would 
pursue were I a servant employed to get a stud of 
hunters into condition. It has been the fashion of 
late to be intricate on the plainest subjects; but 
saying much does not prove much. “ /Von est quod 
multa loguamur.” My argument will be the vul- 
gar one of experience; and I will endeavour to 
make myself understood, so that, should any gentle- 
man choose to let his groom read what I have 
written, he may not sieiale my meaning. In my 
humble opinion writing on such subjects as these 
should be nothing more than a sort of literary con- 
versation between the writer and the reader; and, 
after all, as Aristotle observes, perspicuity without 
meanness is the perfection of style; and common 
expressions must be best; for, had they not been 
nrober. thev would not have been common, 
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' -T have before made some comparisons between 
the race horse and the hunter (p. 30), conceiving 
the treatment of the one to be in many respects 
applicable to the other. I need not repeat my con- 
viction that condition is equally essential to both. 
The chief points of difference between them appear 
to be in the sort of work they are called upon to 
perform. The one is not more than a few minutes in 
completing his task; whereas the other is often ten 
or twelve hours about his. The preparation, there- 
fore, must be different ; and much as I admire the 
economy of the racing stable, particularly their 
feeding and regularity, I would not fix upon a train- 
ing groom as exactly qualified to get a stud of hun- 
ters into condition, any more than I would choose a 
thistle-whipping huntsman to hunt a pack of fox- 
hounds. In the first place, the trainmg groom 
would be apt to draw his horses too fine for the con- 
tinued fatigue they have to go through; and in the 
next, although I admit that there is no strength 
without wind, yet he would be inclined to give them 
more of quick work than is necessary to prepare a 
hunter for the field. Good flesh, as I before ob- 
served, is strength; and in the preparation of a 
hunter, particularly if he be to carry a heavy man, 
to get him high in flesh and strong in work, 1s the 
perfection of the art of grooming. In one respect, 
however, the race horse and the hunter are nearly 
on equal terms. Each must have work, and each 
must have rest. The only difference between them 
here is, that. the former rests in winter, and the 
latter rests in summer. Neither of them can be 
always on their legs, or they will be equally stale 
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in their way. But when the race horse rests, his 
condition is going on. He may have some green 
meat: given to him, if there is any to be had at 
the:-time ; but at a// seasons of the year he is never 
deprived of his corn. 

Lest it should be supposed that I am averse 
to turning hunters out at all in the summer months, 
it will be better, perhaps, not to proceed farther 
without explaining myself on that head. So far 
from being averse to it, I would strongly recom- 
mend it, under favorable circumstances. In case 
of havisg recourse to blistering, it is most service. 
able; and after firing, almost necessary --- but then 
they should be turned out only até night, and into a 
place where there is but little grass, and have two, 
if not three feeds of corn a day, but nothing else 
to eat till they go out, unless it be afew vetches, for 
four or five days at a time, when they are young 
and tender, in the months of May or June: but this 
should not be repeated more than three or four times, 
as they tend to make horses very foul, and when in 
pod are most injurious to them. It is not every one 
who keeps hunters that has paddocks to turn them 
inte; ner, indeed, do they fall to the lot of many : 
but when they are to be had, the advantage is great, 
as a horse is safe in them, and the smaller they are, 
within reason, the better: for it is not the grass 
that we want, but the exercise and the moisture of 
the ground for their feet, and the bracing effects of 
the pure air. If only one or two hunters are turned 
into a large paddock, and the grass grows upon them, 
some sheep should be put in with them to keep it 
down. Their bite also sweetens the herbage, and 
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makes it more nutritious; but paddocks should 
never be mown. Paddocks, however, are always 
to be made, and ata trifling expense. <A small 
pieee of ground---say thirty square yards~is suffi- 
cient. Let it be hurdled around, and then lined 
with fagots reared up from seven to eight - feet 
high. A stallion may be kept in these places with 
the greatest safety as to his breaking out of them, 
for he will never attempt it so long as he camiot see 
through or over the fence. ‘The fagots, so far from 
being worse, are better for the use they are put to; 
and they are within the reach of every, ore who 
resides m the country, at five shillings a score, if 
he do not grow them himself. ‘The hurdle that 
lets the horse in and out should often be changed, 

and then he will be still less incli.e to attempt to 
break out. 

However beneficial this turning out a horae in 
the summer may be, it is comparatively triflmg with 
the advantages that are reaped by a winter’s run. 
I have seen horses, as it were, renovated in their 
constitution, by being turned out for a winter; and, 
as far as relates to their legs and feet, it is, I think, 
the only ¢ime when anything effectual can be done 
for them, when the injury has been considerable... 

I think I need say no more to convince the 
reader of my full conviction of the injurious method 
of turning hunters out to a summer’s run at grass, 
and shall conclude that part of my subject with an 
anecdote which a friend of mine furnished me with 
the other day, so much to the point that I hope I 
shall be pardoned for introducing it here. I only 
lament that I have not the pleasure of knowing the 
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lady in question, that I might have an opportuyity. 
of conversing further with her ona subject on which 
her ideas were so congenial with my own. My. 
friend was walking in the streets of London, when 
his eye was attracted by a remarkably fine pair of 
long-tailed coach-horses, which, by the arms on the 
pannel of the carriage, appeared to be the property 
of arich old maid. On complimenting the coach- 
man oh their comely appearance, he remarked that 
“they were very well for their age---one of them 
being twenty-six, and the other twenty-three years 
old.”---* | suppose,” said my friend, “ they have 
been much indulged.” Not they, indeed, Sir,” 
said Coachee ; “ they work as hard as anybody’s 
horses on these London stones, and my mistress 
goes all over England with them to the watering- 
pices in the summer; and as for grass, they have 
never tasted it since we have had them, for she says 

she is sure it would give them the belly-ache.” The 
old lady, it seems, acted on the good old principle 
of letting well alone ! 

Before I enter upon the system which I have 
pursued, and which I so strongly recommend, | 
will make a few remarks on what is called the Old 
Plan-—-that is, giving a hunter three months’ run at 
grass, and taking him up the end of July or begin- 
ning of August---accompanied with some observa- 
tions on what I conceive to be the best and safest 
method of treating them under such disadvanta- 
geous circumstances. The common method of 
treating the hunter that has been at grass has been 
to bleed him the third or fourth day after he comes . 
te the stable, and about the seventh or eighth ta 
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give him his first of a series of three doses of phy- 
sic. ‘Phe only remark that I have to offer here is, 
that the bleeding is not only useless, but improper ; 
afid: the waiting seven or eight days for (in the 
lamguage of rooms) “a little hard meat in him,” 
before he has his first dose, is also equally absurd. 
As I shall have a good deal to say about physic, 
and its effects, in another place, I shall only observe, 
that, as physic is to be given at any time, and under 
any circumstances, with perfect safety, the sooner 
the hunter has his first dose after he comes into the 
stable, the better he is enabled to withstand the 
sudden change from the natural to the artificial 
state to which we are about to subject him; and 
the sdoner will his habit of body be prepared 
for that excitement which his subsequent exercise 
and change of diet are certain, more or less, to pro- 
duce. I have seen some of my acquaintance give 
their hunters physic when at grass, with the hope 
of preventing their getting too fat; but their expec- 
tations have failed, inasmuch as the aptitude to get 
flesh always increases after a horse has been well 
cleansed by physic, as training-grooms can more 
particularly vouch for. If, however, a person does 


turn his hunters to grass, [ see no objection to their: 


giving them physic if they suspect them to be foul 


or getting very gross in their habit, as they may do: 


it with perfect safety in all weathers, provided the 


dose does not exceed four or five drachms of the’ 


Barbadoes aloes. It may be the means of forward-: 
ing their condition, by getting sooner into work, 
when taken up for the season. 

b> 
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As the system of getting hunters ‘in. condition 
which have been at grass is, in most respects, so 
well known, it would be presuming in me toattempt 
to give directions respecting it ; I will, therefore, 
merely detail the plan I would pursue, had I a horse 
to deal with under such circumstances. My direc- 
tions to my groom should be as follows. — 

The hunter should be taken up certammly not 
latest than the twentieth of July. Soon after this 
period the nights begin to get chilly, and his coat 
would receive a check if exposed to them. It 
would, Jose that soft, silky feel, which it gene- 
rally has if the horse is in perfect health pre- 
viously to that time. When first taken to house he 
should be kept as cool as possible, and, if it can be 
avoided, there should not be more than one horse in 
every other stall, be the stable ever so large. We 
will suppose a man has six hunters, perhaps all kept 
in one stable in the winter. When his horses are 
first taken up, he should not put more than two or 
three at farthest into it, and the rest into a hack- 
stable or loose house, with the doors or windows 
open, so as to keep the temperature as low as he can. 
As time is precious, and, as before observed, physic 
is nothing more than the means of cleansing by 
evacuation the stomach and intestines, as sweating 
gets rid of the superfluous flesh and fat, the sooner 
he has his first dose the better. As his bowels will 
be relaxed by the grass he has been eating, his 
physic should be milder than usual; but that must 
depend upon previous knowledge of the constitution 
of the horse. Generally speaking, five. drachms 
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anda half would be sufficient, if well prepared by 
bran mashes beforehand. It is ridiculous to see « 
horse'in physic in July, just taken out of the open 
air, where he has been for three months, clothed 
up and hooded. He wants nothing of the sort: he 
may be ridden out naked; and if’ he refuse warm 
water, which most probably he will, he may drink 
at the first pond or running stream he meets with 
in his exercise. No one holds the danger frora the 
operation of physic more cheapthan I do. I could 
fill a volume with all the nonsense I have heard 
grooms, and sometimes their masters, talk, oA this 
subject. I conceive that, with common caution, a 
horse is in no more danger from a dose of physic 
than his master is from a dose of salts. I do not 
approve of strong physic; becatse it is useless to 
give it, when mild, with proper preparation, will do 
what is required of it; but it is not in the power of 
a drachm or two of good aloes to destroy a horse. 
A great Welch Baronet lost two if not three of 
his hunters one year in physic; but the fault must 
have been in the drug, or some great mistake must 
have been made. A valuable horse of my own 
once had a double dose given him by a mistake ; 
the consequence was, he purged for three days and 
nights. I administered strong gruel with a horn 
for he was very sick-—-to support him through the 
sharp fire; but not finding it produce the desired 
effect, and seeing his back-bone plainer than I liked 
to see it, on the third day I gave him a wine glass 
of liquid laudanum, and all was well. 1 observed 
he soon recovered his strength and appetite, and was 
E 2 
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none the worse in a few days, All this, however’ — 
is a digression from my present subject. 

To return to the hunter. By the time he 1s 
ready for his seeond dose, he will be in some mea- 
sure reconciled to the change of temperature--from 
the open air to that of a confined stable--and a 
little more caution is necessary during the operation 
of it. Unless the weather happens to be very warm, 
he should~have a hood on him if he goes out early 
in the morning, and, at all events, one warm body 
cloth, or his coat may receive a check which it will 
not récoyer for some time. If he has had his first 
dose, a day or two after he was taken up---say the 
20th of July--allowing seven clear days between 
the setting of each dose, he will be through it all 
by about the 17th of August, up to which time, and 
for a week afterwards, he should have nothing but 
gentle walking and trotting exercise, of about an 
hour and a half at a time, before the heat of the 
day ; and by no means should a brush be laid upon 
him, as it opens the pores of his skin, and renders 
him more susceptible of cold. Indeed, all the 
grooming he requires at this time is to have his legs 
well rubbed---particularly with the hand—three 
times a day, and oftener if the circulation be lan- 
guid, and his body well wisped with a good solid 
hay wisp, a little damped. Should a horse have 
had some physic at grass in the summer, or date in 
the spring, before he was turned out, and not appear 
foul, it may be better to stop a fortnight or three 
weeks between his second and third dose ; and, if a 
bit of soft ground can be found, to give him a little 
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work in the time. If his two other doses did not 
work him hard, it will be advisable to add half a 
drachm of aloes to the third dose, as it will take 
more to move his bowels now than it did be- 
fere he got the hard meat into him, and had a little 
work. 

Having said that there is nothing to fear from 
the operation of physic, 1 beg to be understood te 
mean provided the horse has been properly pre- 
pared to receive it, and the drugs are good of their 
kind. By giving him two large loose mashes for 
two days in succession, the bowels become so 
relaxed as to prevent the possibility of danger; and 
by an alteration lately made by the veterinary sur- 
geons, of having the horse exercised on the day he 
takes the ball, a milder one does the business, and 
the operation is much quickened. It generally 
begins to work on the evening of the day he takes 
it, and by stable time the next evening it is begin- 
ning to set, and the horse is comfortable and well, 
instead of enduring perhaps thirty-six hours of con- 
tinued sickness. I have made up a great deal of 
physic at home, chiefly Mr. White’s No. 2, only 
varying the quantity of aloes ; but I strongly recom- 
mend my readers to procure it from a veterinary 
surgeon in their neighbourhood, as professional 
men prepare it in a safer and more convenient form, 
and cold water may be given with it, with safety, 
if a horse refuses warm. Grooms do not like this 
alteration of exercising the horse on the day he 
takes the ball, and will tell us it ought to lie in 
them for a day, or it does not operate so well. One 
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moment’s reflection will convince us that as there 
can be no virtue in the aloe but that of clearing the 
intestines, the svoner it does its office the better. 
They might as well say that an emetic should lie a 
whole day in aman’s stomach before it is suffered to 
operate. If calomel were administered in the ball, 
there might be some reason for its slow progress, 
but nothing else can justify it. 
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LETTER III. 


THE EFFECTS OF CONDITION--THE STABLE, AND STABLE 
MANAGEMENT, 


In all matters of domestic economy, maxims 
pass from mouth to mouth, and are established by 
tradition, without even making the experiment, as 
that might at once give them the lie. We seldom 
inquire into the causes of things continually before 
our eyes. Habitual acquaintance renders them 
familiar to our observation, and checks that curio- 
sity which is the strongest incentive to knowledge. 
We see such things, but never inquire how they 
came to be so. The phenomena of disease---the 
phenomena of life itself---are not more unsearchable, 
or more difficult to account for, than are those 
changes and alterations which take place in the 
condition of horses. I once heard a veterinary sur- 
geon of great repute declare, that he would give 
five hundred guineas if he could find out why a 
blind horse should have a smooth coat in winter 
and a rough one in summer, which happens to nine 
out of ten. 

We are too apt to look upon a horse as a piece 
of mechanism which we can use at our pleasure, 
without ever considering thatthe machine must be in 
order before we can avail ourselves of its power. A 
horse out of condition, and a horse in condition, 
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certainly bears more resemblance to himself than a 
horse-chesnut does to a chesnut horse, but he is 
assuredly a very different-looking animal. in one 
state to what he is in the other. In persona, if I 
may be allowed the expression, he is the same-- 
2» We, quite another being: in the one state, he is 
comparatively weak and powerless—in the other, 
equal to greater exertion of power and speed com- 
bined than any other animal which the hand of 
néture has formed. It has lately been the fashion 
to, put the powers of man in competition with those 
of a lose, ox a journey. Clad in a flannel jacket 
and trowsers, he may travel over as much or more 
ground im a week than a horse; but put a preper- 
tiqnate weight upon his back, and see where he 
would be! Surely’ the well-attested fact of Mr. 
Highwayman Nicks’ ride to York must set this 
matter at rest* ! 

The period is now arrived when the condition 
of hunters is put to the test. Previous to the month 
af November no man who has anything else to 
amuse himself with, or who has a regard for his 
neck, or his horse, should be seen by a covert’s side 
woless it be on a hack cub-hunting, which after all 
i bat a melancholy recreation. The ditches are 


* Ip 1696, Nicks, a noted highwayman, robbed a gentleman at 
Gad’s Hill, in Kent, about four in the morning ; but, apprehend- 
ing that he was known to the person he had robbed, made for 
Gravesend, where he lost an hour in waiting for the ferry-boat, yet, 
by cxogsing the country to Hyntingdon, and then keeping. to. the 
northern road, he reached York, and appeared on the bowling-green 
in the evening, as he proved upon his trial for this robbery. The 
Jury acquitted him, thinking it invpossible he could be at two places 
aparently distant betweep sun aud gun, 
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net.only so full of grass, or so “ blind,” as we say, 
that the best hunter on earth may be deceived into 
a fall; but the country in other respects is not fit to 
tide aver. However soft it may be at the surface 
from the autumnal rains, the substratum is hard; 
and where cattle have trodden in the preceding 
winter, hales remain, which are not at this time 
visible, but which serve as a sort of trap for horses’ 
feet, and are particularly dangerous and injurious to 
old horses. It is not necessary that a hunter should 
be a perfectly sound horse-—that is to say, provided 
he be not ridden over a country till it is inva state 
to receive the pressure of his weight, without jarring 
him at his fences or in his gallop. By the first or 
second week in November, this is generally the case ; 
and ifa horse has been in the hands of anything like 
a groom, he ought by this time to be pretty well pre- 
pared for the field. By long-continued slow work 
~-but increasing in pace as his condition increases 
---assisted by proper stable management, he ought 
now to appear by the covert’s side with eredit and 
advantage. What this work should be, and in 
what this stable management should consist, shall 
be the subject. of the following pages. 

The eondition of a hexse must proeeed by slew 
degrees: it is the work of time; and it is in vain to 
expect it on any other terms than as the result of a 
long course of preparations, followed by severe wark, 
In a clear fortnight after he has had his last. dose 
of physic he should begin to do some works for 
withgut it no progress can be made. This, how- 
exer, should be gradual; and for the fest month 
should conest of long protracted exercise, rather 
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than what is called “good work.” He should be 
kept out of his stable for three or four hours in the 
course of the day ; and if ridden gently across a 
country, and now and then with a pack of harriers 
(weather permitting), it will greatly promote his 
condition, by hardening his flesh, increasing his 
strength, and improving his wind. At this time 
the use of alteratives is indispensable. By their 
mild aid gradual impression a healthy action of the 
bowels is obtained, and thereby what, in stable 
language, is called “ fog,” (but which might 
more properly be termed debility, or depression of 
strength,) is got rid of, and the general appearance 
and condition of the animal much improved. In- 
deed, without the use of alterative medicines--- 
exclusively of physic-—-no hunter can be got into 
blooming condition ; that is to say, to look well in 
his skin, to dry immediately after a sweat, and to 
be in full vigour of body. Of these medicines 
there are several sorts in use; but the diuretic and 
diaphoretic are in my opinion the best. It is 
almost needless to observe that the latter act 
upon the skin: but as sensible perspiration in the 
horse is not to be obtained by medicine without 
difficulty, and having recourse to larger doses than 
may be safe or convenient for him to take when at 
work, and it 1s tnvensible perspiration that we wish 
to obtain, these alteratives should be combined ; 
for it is from their gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible operation that we are to look for the effect 
we wishto produce. Antimony forms the principal 
diaphoretic ; and from its weight, a sufficient quan- 
tifyrrone ounce divided into four parts--may be given 
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him every day in his corn for eight. days together; 
but this should be given when the weather 1s warm, 
or danger from catching cold may arise, from the 
pores of the skin being relaxed. With proper pre- 
cautions, however, none is to be apprehended, and 
the effect on the general health and appearance of 
the horse is striking. Ifthe diaphoretic alterative, 
in the quantity above stated, be not given before a 
horse begins to work, and the weather betomes 
cold and wet, it is better to combine it with the 
diuretic, by giving him a very mild urine ball twice 
a week, for three weeks in succession, with half an 
ounce of antimony, finely levigated, in each ball. 
These medicines combined will check that excite- 
ment of the general habit which always accom- 
panies a transition from rest to work, purify the 
blood, and give tone and vigour to ae system. 
Nitre has been much used by grooms as a cooling 
diuretic, and a preventive of disease from such 
causes; but it must be borne in mind that nitre isa 
strong repellant, and of a debilitating nature. 

All this, however, without a good stable, and 
good stable management, is of no avail. It is a 
-maxim as old as Hippocrates himself, that food 
should be proportioned to labour. Diet, therefore, 
is a most essential point to be attended to in pro- 
moting and preserving the condition of a horse; 
for, as evacuation is the cure, repletion is the cause 
of disease. Horses in a state of nature are subject 
to few disorders. As has been elegantly observed, 
“: they contract no disease from unseasonable 
indulgence’ or inordinate revellings: the pure 

their drink---the simple herb their repast:: 
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neither care disturbs their sleep, nor passion in 
flaracs their rest.”” The state, however, in which we 
keep them for the different purposes to whieh we 
apply them, is strangely at variance with this tem- 
perate and natural state ; and i¢ is only by constant 
recourse to physic and exercise that we can preserve 
their health under such trying circumstances. 

We are teld that in former times, before wheat 
was fdund out, oats fed the vassal and his lord, as 
they now de many a Weleh Squire and Scottish 
Laird. Formerly wheat was given te race horsea, 
an maoré nowrishing than oats; but now the latter 
foxya the ehief food for all descriptions of horses. 
Beans, however, have for some years been allowed 
te hunters, and when given with discretion are 
mast beneficial. I remember hearing Mr. Warde 
exelaim, as his hounds were settling to their fox, 
wad he expected a good run, “ Now we shall see 
what gentlemen’s horses eat old oats, and what eet 
nev.” 1 am inelmed to think that this distinetion 
may be apphied to those horses which eat beans, 
and these which eat none; for they help to bring 
them home, at the end of a long day, and suppoxt 
their strength in arwa. They are said to dispose 
the: constitution to inflammatory complaints, which 
I believe to be the case when. given in large quan- 
tithes t0 horses of plethozic habits, and whose work 
is modemmic ; but. when given in proper quantities, 
are most, nuditzeus and wholesome. T'wo. single 
handfuls in each feed of carn is, the allowance for a 
luaser whno.is fed (as he ought to, be) five tues arday. 

In the quantity of hay givem to a hunter there is 
alueg great alteration withes my recollection, pot 
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more than haif the quantity being now put before 
him. About eight pounds a-day, er one truss 
a-week, is considered sufficient for a hunter that 
will eat five feeds of corn per day. A larger quan- 
tity is found to increase the size, consequently the 
weight of the carease, to injure the wind, and 
destroy the digestive powers. Among the brute 
creation we find extraordinary instances of long 
abstinence, but the horse is not of that tribe: He 
is a voracious animal, and requires a daily supply 
of food: nevertheless it is advisable that his 
appetite should never be cloyed, but that he’should 
always appear eager for his food on his groom 
coming to him after being shut up his regular time ; 
and if one handful of good hay be found in his rack, 
he should have no more till next stable time, when 
his appetite will be sharp. If given to eat his 
straw, the setting-muzzle, in this case, must be 
made use of. 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour of 
meeting with hounds---now seldom before eleven 
o’clock---hunters do not require so much food as 
they formerly did, when they were out a much 
greater number of hours from their stables; and 
there is no doubt, but at the pace hounds now go, 
an empty stomach is necessary, or why put the 
muzzle on the race horse? In Leicestershire this 
short allowance of hay has been carried to a great 
extreme; but a full belly will not do for that eoun- 
try; and amongst the Meltonians horses are'inot 
required to come out often, owing to their apes 
having such large studs. 

Hunters. are not always to. be fed alike : 
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allowance should be made for the distance: to 
covert ; for when a horse has to go twelve or four- 
teen files inamorning to meet hounds, he may be 
allowed a little more hay overnight, than if he had 
but four or five, as he will empty his stomach on 
the road, and there is reason to expect a long day. 
As to whether a hunter should have any water on 
the morning of hunting, that is a point not so much 
considered as it ought to be, for we should be guided 
by his constitution. If he is apt to scour, and 
throw off his meat on the road, I should recommend 
his having none ; but if, on the other hand, he holds 
his meat well in him, has some distance to go, and 
is not called on till ten or eleven o’clock in the 
day, he should have six or eight swallows, or go- 
downs, as the grooms call them, between five and 
six in the morning. This quantity of water, or 
more, is always given to the race horse on the day 
he runs his race, as it makes him enjoy his food, 
and digest it afterwards, and it is all absorbed by 
the time he is called upon to run. Nothing is so 
apt to make horses scour as change of food and 
water; for which reason it 1s advisable that a hunter 
should go from his own stable to meet hounds, if 
the distance does not exceed fifteen or sixteen 
miles, rather than sleep out, and be subject to the 
effects alluded to. If, however, he does sleep out, 
and is affected by the change, he should be watered 
before he leaves home, and have very little where 
he sleeps, which will in some measure counteract 
the ‘evil. Qne weuld suppose that this apparent 
derangement of the bowels would be most injurious 
to a horse which has to follow hounds; hut I 
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remember being in the company of a very heavy 
and desperate rider, when this subject was dis- 
cussed, and he.assured us, that were he called upon 
to say on what day he considered himself to have 
been carried across a country in the best style, and 
with the least distress, he should say that it was by 
a horse that scoured most violently on his road to 
covert, and looked like a shotten-herring when he 
got on his back. All, therefore, that can be said on 
this subject is, that there are exceptions to all rules, 
and that the case in point is in favour of an empty 
stomach and a short allowance of hay. Ohe thing 
is certain, that it is scarcely possible to tire a sound 
man, when in strong exercise, with an empty belly ; 
but give him a good dinner and a bottle of wine, 
and he is soon defeated. 

When on this subject, perhaps I may be excused 
for introducing an anecdote of a naval officer, who 
resided some years back not a hundred miles from 
Gloucester. The captain had a very good mare, 
on which he appeared one day by the covert side as 
usual, when, on some one remarking that she 
scoured very much, he observed that she had gota 
dose of physic in her. It appeared that his groom, 
thinking that a little rest would be of service to 
himself and the mare, had given her a dose of phy- 
sic without his master’s knowledge; but the cap- 
tain was not to be shoved off in that way, and after 
d—g his eyes about half a dozen times, sent her.to 
covert, and rode her the run, which she performed as 
if nothing more than common had occurred... This, 
we must also admit, is in favour of an empty belly. 
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. I now come to the corner-stone of all conditions 
in horses---the stable, and stable management---the 
latter of which has undergone considerable altera- 
tion since I first began to keep hunters. 

Were I to recount the numerous instances of 
the benefits arising from good, and the evils, dis- 
asters, and dangers which [ have witnessed from 
bad, condition in my own and other persons’ hunters, 
I coukl fill a volume. I shall, however, content 
myself with one or two instances of the denejicial 
consequences of good condition. 

A Very intimate friend of mine, well known in 
the sporting world, and an excellent judge, gave 
one hundred and fifty guineas for a horse called 
“ Hermit ;” but soon after he purchased him he was 
obliged to go into Leicestershire---not to hunt, but | 
for the purpose of having the advice and assistance 
of the famous Doctor Chesher, for an injury of his 
spine, occasioned, it was supposed, by riding a hard- 
pulling horse. Being obliged to remain under his 
care for the space of two years, he took a house, and 
amused himself in the winter with his greyhounds, 
of which he had some of the best in England, as 
they proved themselves by their running at New- 
market and other places. During this time Hermit 
was kept in lavender. He had an excellent loose 
box, and his condition went on the same as if he 
had been constantly hunted. In the summer he 
was physicked, soiled, fed with carrots, and ridden 
quietly about, with every now and then a gentle 
sweat. In the winter he was regularly sweated, 
ridden with the greyhounds, and had some good 
brushing gallops; by which means, and being in the 
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hands of an excellent groom, his condition was as 
perfect as it was possible to make it. He looked 
big, and rather full of flesh 3 but it was that sort of 
flesh which increased rather than diminished his 
strength. 

It is true that Hermit was a particularly fine 
fencer, and, if I may be allowed to apply such an 
epithet to a horse, he was an elegant goer in all his 
paces; but when well clapped to over a country, he 
had not the reputation of being a stout horse. It 
might be said of him, as was said of another horse 
by a celebrated sporting character who wanted to 
account for his not turning out to be quite so bril- 
liant a hunter as he had represented him to be to a 
person who had purchased him-;-that he was a very 
good horse when he went his own pace, but when 
he wanted him to go his pace, he did not suit him. 
This I take to have been in some measure the case 
with Hermit. When the pace was not tremendously 
quick, he was a delightful horse to ride over a coun- 
try, with a perfect snafile-bridle mouth, and he 
could hop over all the gates in the country with the 
elegance of a Vestres. In Leicestershire, however, 
he was unknown as a hunter, any farther than now 
and then appearing by a covert’s side, with his 
owner on his back, but who was forbidden the plea- 
sure of riding him to hounds. Notwithstanding 
thie—notwithstanding that he had never been seen 
to do anything in that country but canter up and 
down by the side of a covert, and hop over a gate or 
two, which was as easy to him as going through it. 
---yet, strange to say, he was purchased by the late 

F 
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Capt. St. Paul, i. - enormous price of six uit 
and fifty guineas !! : 
Now, reader, we will suppose that this Hermit, 
who only four years before was purchased at the 
vulgar price of thirty-five pounds, had been turned 
out for the two preceding summers in one of those 
fat meadows in Gloucestershire by the Severn’s 
side, where his owner lived, and had been taken 
up, in the months of July or August, where, under 
such circumstances as I have mentioned, would 
have been found the six hundred and fifty guinea 
customer? No; it was to his blooming condition 
---the work of two years---and to that alone, that 
his owner was indebted for the immense price he 
got for him. His frame was brought to a pitch of 
perfection, by a continuation of high keep and 
good grooming, that made him quite a different 
animal to what nature had intended him to be. 

A curious and rather unfortunate circumstance 
attended Hermit’s debut in Leicestershire with his 
new master on his back. In a most severe burst, 
he stood still in the middle of a field, and went into 
strong convulsions. His rider bled him in the 
mouth for instant relief, which being observed by 
Mr. Loraine Smith, a caricature soon made its 
appearance, representing the scene described, under 
which were written the following words: “ An 
Apostle administering relief to a distressed Hermit.” 
It is but justice to observe that the horse was not 
well when he went out in the morning ; and all who 
have witnessed Captain St. Paul’s manner of 
“ putting them along,” can easily conceive the pos-. 
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sibility of his riding a better horse than Hermit 
into convulsions. In the course of a short time, 
however, Hermit came to the post again, and was a 
great favorite of his master’s for many years after 
he quitted Leicestershire. 
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LETTER IV. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT==CASE OF FERRYMAN¢g 


HORSES are to be purchased in all places and 
at all times, but condition is not to be purchased 
with them; for which reason, he who wants to 
increase his stud should always buy his horses in 
the spring of the year, having then the summer 
before him, in the course of which, if the animal 
is a sound one, his condition can be accomplished. 
Upon this principle I looked into Tattersall’s some 
years since in the month of May, when I perceived 
a strong, cross-boned looking horse, with some good 
hunting shape about him, “ going” at 50U., and 
before I could get around him to ken him over, he was 
gone.” Finding he was purchased by a dealer, 
I gave him five pounds for his bargain, and took 
him away with me. Soon after my arrival at home 
I met with a person who knew him, and who 
informed me that he was got by Joe Andrews, and 
was a capital fencer, but that he could not be kept 
in condition in the stable; that his legs always 
filled after work; and, in short, to use his own 
emphatical words, he looked like a hunted devil in 


the winter. 
Here then wera A f-ld fawn renews oe 4 mr 
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looking at this horse, I accounted for his not being 
kept in condition by being satisfied that he never 
was tn condition. He loooked all head and shoul- 
ders, and his belly was gone. I was immediately 
convinced that there was a debility and a want of 
tone about him that could alone be got rid of by 
an entire change of his constitution, and which 
change could only be effected by the stimulus of 
high keep, assisted by alterative medicines an@good 
grooming. Suspecting that his organic powers 
were weakened, and to prepare him for the change, 
I gave him three doses of very mild physié, only 
five drachms of aloes at intervals of twelve days, 
which I found quite sufficient to work him after 
two days preparation by mashes. In the course of 
the summer I put him through three courses of mer- 
curial alteratives, and gave him three feeds of goad 
old oats per day. He was never out of his loose 
box, except to drink at a pond twice a-day, and ate 
no green meat, with the exception of a few vetches 
twice, for six days in succession. He had three 
more doses of physic, equally inild, in the month of 
September, and I hunted him the following season. 
I found him exactly what my friend had described 
him to be---an uncommonly fine fencer and a good 
winded horse, but in other respects no better than 
the common run of hunters. When they were 
sick, he was far from well, and no liberties could 
be taken with him. His legs filled after work, his 
flesh melted away like butter in the sun, and he 
would not come again, after a hard day, under a 
week or eight days. 

The next summer I treated this horse precisely 
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in the same manner as in the preceding one, 
with the exception of giving him two bushels of 
oats a-week, if he would eat them; and at the 
commencement of the second season I witnessed 
the change that had taken place in his constitution. 
His legs were perfectly fine before and after work, 
and he fed well ; his body spread, and his carcase 
dropped ; and he did not sink, as before, from the 
effect of a good day’s work. Hounds, on- some 
days, could neither go too fast nor too long for him; 
and in consequence of his clearing a high timber 
fence at the end of an hour Jest pace, 1 sold him to 
a Noble Lord for two hundred guineas, who, from 
his being so capital a brook-jumper, changed his 
name to Ferryman, and one day saw out all the 
second horses on him with Sir Thomas Mostyn’s 
hounds, in a most severe run from Shuckburgh, 
bringing his rider a long distance home at night, 
when several horses were left in all parts of the 
country. 

Notwithstanding what I have said this was not 
naturally a good horse. When I first had him I 
could beat him to a stand-still in a quarter of an 
hour, and to the last he had his good and bad days. 
In some respects he was favored by nature. From 
his great length of frame he had a particularly 
smooth way of going over ridge and furrow, with- 
out which no horse can live long over a country at 
anything near the top of his speed: leaping was, 
comparatively, little exertion to him, and his pipes 
were remarkably clear. With all these advantages, 
however, it depended upon whether he were fit to 
gothat he could cerry amar tohounds; he resuired 
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but little work, for if not above himself he was soon 
beaten To sum up all, when his condition was 
good he was good. If not fit to go, he would not 
---he could not go; for he was by nature a very mid- 
dling horse. | 

I think I have in this instance clearly shewn 
the good effect of condition, or the power of art 
over nature. With respect tothe horse in question 
it is certain that in a natural state he was a bad 
horse. In an artificial state---that 1s, in good con- 
dition, from a long succession of hard meat and 
strong work---his natural defects were removed, 
and he became a good horse; for at times he was 
a brilliant hunter, and certainly one of the most 
gentlemanlike horses that was ever ridden over a 
country. I shall mention on¢ other circumstance 
respecting him, and then dismiss the subject. 

On going one day into my stable I observed my 
groom in the act of giving him a dose of physic, 
and was proceeding to turn his head around again 
to the manger, but not seeing the ball go down his 
gullet, 1 desired him to let him remain where he 
was. In about five minutes he brought the ball 
back again through his left nostril into my hand. 
This being something new to me I was alarmed, 
and sent for a neighbouring farrier, who was very 
expert at the operation, to give him the next ball, 
when, after a struggle, he produced it in the same 
way, but it was followed by a small quantity of 
blood. The farrier told me he had only once 
Witnessed a case at all similar to this, and that was 
of a stallion to whom a whole egg was given, which 


got up into his head and killed him. Whether this 
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easy passage from the throat to the head had any 
thing to do with the clearness of wind which Ferty- 
man possessed, I leave others better acquainted with 
anatomy to determine. 

I think I need add no more to prove the value 
I set upon the condition of a hunter---being no 
less in many instances than that of the horse him- 
self. For example, how many horses have I seen 
that § should have been glad to have purchased at 
much more than the price asked for them, if I 
could have purchased condition at the same time ? 
But te see a promising horse in the middle of the 
season, when he is immediately wanted, with his 
coat curling in all directions, and his flesh as soft 
as beef upon him, what expectation is there of any 
thing but disgrace and danger from the possession 
of him? 

As no workman can make good work without 
good tools; so no groom, however good, can get a 
horse into condition without a good stable. In the 
first place it must be dry—in the next, it must be 
warm. I am aware that what I have to say on this 
Bubject will be objected to by some of the old and 
slow ones, who preach against the dangers of hot 
stables; but, for my own part, experience has led 
me to declare, thatso far from ever having witnessed 
the ill effects of a hot stable, I never saw a hunter 
in good condition out of a cold one. Nay, I will 
go further, and assert, that a horse, which no exer- 
tions of his groom can get to look and to be well 
in a cold stable in the winter, shall, on his being 
removed into a warm one, be in good condition in a 


thonth. Not being a philosopher I cannot explain 
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the why and the wherefore of this apparent pheno- 
menon. All that I can say is, that tt is 90; and 
were I to hear Sir Humphry Davy himeelf expa- 
tiating upon the impropriety of horses being 
shut up in a hot stable, breathing an under-oxyge- 
nated air; were I to hear him say that atmospheric 
alr was the very pabulum of animal existence; 
that it is contrary to nature and nature’s laws to 
breathe any other---I should listen to it all, unable 
to answer him; yet I should say to my groom, don’t 
mind what the philosopher says; stop up every 
crevice in the stable, taking care only that there be 
a pipe or two to take out the foul air. Never 
mind the fresh air, enough of that will find its way 
through the key-hole, but let there be a vent for 
that which is fetid. It is not in compliance with 
the prevailing fashion of the times that I speak 
this language. Were my object to keep a horse 
merely in a state of convalescence, I should keep 
him in acool stable; but if I want to prepare him 
to follow a pack of fox-hounds, with a man upon his 
back determined to ride by the side of them, I must 
keep him in awarmone. Why this is so I cannot 
exactly prove; but that does not alter the case: 
my argument is the vulgar one of experience: 
“ seeing is believing ;” and we might as well reject 
the truth of geometry, because we may be unable to 
comprehend the higher branches of it, as deprive 
ourselves of the effect because we are ignorant of 
the cause. 
*« Felix qui potuit verum cognoscere causam.”’ 

We are all, however, wise after experience ; 
and a man should be committed for contumacy who 
will not believe what he sees. 
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_. [ have always thought that there is a striking 
analogy between a horse and a man, as far as their 
condition is concerned. Each enters on his training 
with physic, and concludes it with severe work: 
each is at his best when least reduced by sweats: 
each is capable of doubling his natural and ordinary 
powers. ‘The skin of the horse is also his cam- 
plexion; and it is not until the prize-fighter strips 
in the ring that his good or bad condition is ascer- 
tained. Nothing can exceed the beauty and lustre 
of some horses’ skins when in what is called 
“ blooraing condition ;”’ on the other hand, nothing 
can be more unsightly, or even appalling, than the 
death-like appearance of the staring coat of half- 
starved dog-horse awaiting his fate in the kennel 
orchard on a cold winter’s day. Let us therefore 
bestow a little time in endeavoring to discover 
why a warm, or what by many would be called a 
hot, stable is essential to the good condition of the 
horse. 

It is with all improvements upon old systems, 
as with every infant science, we believe before we 
consider, and condemn before we investigate; by 
which the simplest truths are too oftendisputed. In 
the first place, we must recollect that the horse is 
‘originally a native of a warm country; and we need 
go no farther than the Scotch Highlands or Welch 
mountains to prove that he degenerates in a cold 
one. We, therefore, may conclude that warmth is 
congenial to his existence. In the second place, as 
we find the body is as regularly .renewed and 
replenished as is the sweat of the brow, whatever 
promotes that renovation=- which warmth, by 
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increasing the circulation, must do---is in this case 
beneficial. In the third place, they who attend to 
such matters will find that the constitution and habit 
of a horse undergo a change when kept for some 
time in a warm stable, favorable no doubt to the 
work he has to perform as a hunter in the stable of 
a hard-ridg man. He is not that gross animal 
which he might otherwise be if a hard feeder, and 
kept in a state more nearly approaching toa state of 
nature. This we may attribute to the increase of 
insensible perspiration, occasioned by increased 
circulation, whereby the grosser particles’ of the 
body fly offand are got rid of. In this state he would 
bear some comparison with a well-fed English 
farmer, when put to perform feats of activity with 
“. man of more refined habits of life, where nineteen 
times out of twenty he would be defeated. From 
the athlete of ancient Greece and Rome to the 
present day, the first process of training has con- 
sisted in purifying the body, and preparing the way 
for increase of vigour and activity. This was not 
only done by physic, but by sweating, which more 
effectually removes the superfluities of flesh and 
fat; and, when added to exercise, promotes absorp- 
tion and secretion, and invigorates all parts of the 
body. I do not mean to say that I would keep a 
horse in a state of perspiration ; but I would keep 
him in a state of warmth sufficient to increase his 
circulation, and keep his coat down close to his 
skin, which is a certain criterion of his bemg warm 
and comfortable. 

As there is an analogy between a man and a 
horse in work, let us carry it a little further, and 
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ask whether, after a hard day’s exercise in the 
winter, aman would recover sooner if he passed his 
evening in a warm room, or if he passed it in a 
bivouac, or in a room that was cold and damp? 
This I think would decide the question between a 
warm and cold stable for a hunter after the fatigues 
of the day. I shall, therefore, conclude my 
remarks on this part of my subject with observing, 
that if it be possible to get a horse to live well ina 
cold stable, which would be a novelty to me, all 
the grooming on earth would never get him to look 
well in’'a dampone. A horse is all but a barometer, 
being most sensibly affected by change of weather. 
As to hot stables being prejudicial to a horse’s eyes 
or lungs, I will not admit it to be case, provided 
there be a vent for the foul air to escape, and no 
accumulation of foul litter be suffered to remain. 
It is that which does the mischief; and all grooms 
who suffer a horse’s bed to become foul, or a heap 
of damp or wet litter to remain in the stable 
because they are too idle to take it out-side the 
door, ought to be kicked out of it. 
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LETTER V, 


HOT AND COLD STABLES == TRRATMENT AFTER A SBYERE 
DAY =~ CLOTHING == HAY AND WATEB—CLEANLINESS wt 
OVER-BEACHING. 


I NEVER had a hunter go blind in my posses- 
sion, although I have always used very warm 
stables, not lower than 53° of the thermometer in 
the winter time. As to coughs being produced by 
hot stables, I should much sconer suspect them to 
be the produce of cold or damp ones. Blindness, 
we know, is frequently an hereditary complaint; 
but coughs and broken wind and blindness gene- 
rally arise from plethora, the consequence of bad 
grooming, in not having recourse to preventive 
measures in the stable, and suffering horses to 
accumulate’ a great quantity of bad flesh in the 
summer, In a large mass of blood, as in the 
horse, humours will circulate ; and there is in some 
horses a strong disposition to get flesh and become 
plethoric, which accounts for their becoming foul 
in their work so much sooner than others, and 
requiring so much more work to prepare them 
for the field or the starting post. When Goosander, 
the dam of Sailor, winner of the Derby in 1820, 
was in training, they were obliged tostop and sweat 
her the fourth day on a journey—-such was her 
aptitude to get flesh. 
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Although with all descriptions of horses this 
is the better extreme of the two, it is very injurious 
to legs. I once had a horse of this descrip- 
tion, which it was with difficulty I could keep in 
any place without knocking his legs to pieces with 
work, I sold him to a friend fora large sum, and 
entreated him not to turn him out with his other 
horses in the summer, as, knowing his constitution, I 
feare? the consequence --- exclusively of the loss of 
two years’ condition which he then had in him. 
He, however, was turned out, and came up 
extremely fat, with what is called a grass cough 
upon him. In a fortnight after he had been in the 
stable he was attacked with inflamed lungs, and in 
a month he was broken-winded. 

Setting aside natural defects and pulmonary 
disease, which we call “ distemper,” arising gene- 
rally from atmospheric causes, I should as soon 
look for the glanders in my stable as a blind or 
broken-winded horse, if managed in the way I have 
described---the chief advantage of which consists in 
not subjecting nature to violent and sudden changes, 
and in preventing horses from helping themselves . 
to food ad libitum in the summer. 

It is quite a mistaken notion that a horse with 
a long coat on his back is less liable to catch cold 
than one that has a short one. Were I in a 
situation in life that required my riding about the 
country, putting my horse into all sorts of stables, 
and trusting him to all sorts of grooms, I would use 
every means to put a good coat onhim; and for the 
following reason :-~-in the first place, it lies closer 
to him, and is warmer; and in the next, it is much 
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sooner dry. When a horse has a long hollow coat 
upon him, the wind blows it up and exposes: his 
skin; but, what is worse than all, it is many hours 
before it is dry after a sweat, or rain, during which 
time it must contain all the chilling properties of 
wet clothes. A horse with a short fine coat is not 
subject to that sudden and premature shedding of 
it which Mr, Richard Lawrence, in his excellent 
paper on diseases of the lungs*, mentions as tne of 
the causes of inflammatory attacks. Although the 
skin may be said to be generally the complexion of 
a horse, there are some horses which no exertions 
of a groom can get to wear a good coat, and are 
exceptions to the rule of looking well and being 
well, of which the famous Parasol was one, even 
when quite fit to run. 

Another argument against hot stables is, that 
horses kept in them are liable to catch cold in bad 
weather by a covert’s side. My answer to this is--- 
that if his rider will not let his horse stand still too 
long, and will keep on his back, there is no danger 
of his catching cold. There is considerable 
warmth in the pressure of a saddle to a horse’s 
back with weight upon it; and there is that kind 
of animation in horses with hounds which keeps 
their blood in circulation. 

Now I think I have said enough on the subject 
of getting hunters into condition ; and the next thing 
is to keep them in it; to make them perform their 
work to our satisfaction, and to get as much out of 
them as we can for our money without injuring 
them; for in “ bringing a hunter round again,” as 

* See Sporting Magasxine, N. 8, vol, ix. p. 226, 
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we say, after a severe run, good stable management 
is put to the test; and in which some grovins Will 
much excel others, as all gentlemen whohave khéwn 
the pleasure of having a good one and the ivory of 
a bad one can testify. I have no hesitation ‘in ‘stiy- 
ing that one man shall bring a horse owt again’ in 
four clear days in better form than another shal] in‘six. 

Although it is impossible that an uneducated 
man, ignorant of the relative powers of medicities, 
can be a good farrier; yet, as a man may be a good 
farmer or a good gardener without having read 
Cato de Re Rustica, or Mago the Carthaginian ; so 
it is possible that a man who cannot write his name 
may be a good groom, provided he have been 
brought up under a good one, and only acts upon 
what he has seen to be experimentally efficacious, 
and does not venture out of the beaten track. As, 
however,no man can make good work without good 
tools, so no servant can do his duty by a stud of 
hunters without proper materials to go to work with. 
He must have a good stable, some loose boxes, and 
a good saddle-room with fire-place: he must 
have lots of horse-clothes of all descriptions, ban- 
dages, hot water, gruel, lancets, tweezers, and a few 
drugs—the very best old hay and corn, good 
exercising ground, and, above all, plenty of strength 
in his stable; for there are two ways of dressing a 
horse—one to warm him, and the other to starve 
him. Dressing a horse vigorously removes ob- 
structions in the smaller vessels, promotes the cir- 


culation of the blood, and in bad weather 18 sa 


substitute for exercise. 


As ekill and judgment are necessary in reco- 
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vering a hunter after a severe day, which I shall 
treat of presently, so are they wanting to prepare 
him for it; andif not prepared he cannot go, for, as 
old Frampton, Master of the Horse to William the 
Third, observes, “the best undieted cock is unable 
to encounter the worst that has been carefully 
dieted:” and so it is with a hunter; for a middling 
horse fit to go will beat a very good one that is 
not so. | 
With regard to a horse coming round after a 
hard day, even supposing him to be in the hands of 
the best of grooms, that must in some measure 
depend on the stuff he is made of; but, generally 
speaking, he should come out about the sixth day 
after the severest run. If his legs have received 
no injury, he should come out three times in a fort- 
night, at least during the open weather ; and he will 
be the better for being out twice a week if there 
have been notiring days. Some horses require much 
more work than others; but none of them can go the 
pace, and continue it over a country, unless they are 
in strong work. Were I asked when I was best 
carried for an hour without a check, I should say 
it was by a horse on whose back I had been nine 
hours with hounds on the preceding day. This, 
of course, was the effect of accident. A _ boy 
mistook a pot of blistering ointment for one of 
liniment for the heels, and rubbed it well into all 
my horses. The horse I allude to, having been the 
property of an old lady, and looked after by her 
coachman, had had his legs trimmed, which made 
the hair strong and bristly, so that he suffered less 
than the rest ; and by the help ofa couple of urine 
G 
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balls and fomentation he soon recovered. The 
consequence was, I rode him these two days in 
succession, and I shall never forget the way in 
which he carried me on the second. Milton, the 
dealer, gave 250 guineas to a master of fox-hounds 
for this horse when fourteen years old, and sold 
him to a Metropolitan sporteman, who broke his 
leg the first day he rode him. 

¢ never had the curiosity to ascertain the num- 
ber of days’ hunting I have had in any one season, 
much less the number of times any one particular 
horse’ had carried me; but I recolleet the celebrated 
Captain Barclay telling me, on the last day of Sir 
Thomas Mostyn’s hunting for the season, that he 
had been carried eighty-two times that winter by 
four horses-—being ‘twenty times and a half to each 
horse---which struck me as being a great perform- 
ance, considering the Captain’s weight, and the 
strength of the country (the Bicester) in which he 
hunted, 

General rules cannot be individually applied ; 
but there is one respecting a hunter which I have 
held inviolable; and that is, that under all cireum- 
stances, whether the intervals between his hunting 
have been long or short, he should have a sweat, 
and go for a mile nearly at the top of his speed on 
the day before hunting, I have generally adopted 
the following plan :-— 

Let some heavy clothes be put on him, and, 
with a light weight on his back, let him go at a 
gentle rate six or eight times around a large field 
that rides a little deep, till he sweats kindly. Let 
hun be followed te the place by a manj with some 
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dry ‘clothes and a scraper, and, taking him into 
some building, or under a warm hedge, let him be 
well scraped, and have on his dry clothes. Then, 
if short of work, let him have a good gallop for a 
mile,and walk home. This treatment, with proper 
care, is unattended with any danger of catching 
cold, and, if followed by @ proper allowance of hay 
and water, will give him a wonderful advantage 
over those horses which have not been doing What 
he has done, provided he drop into a quick thing 
with hounds the next day. I have seen hunters 
led to be sweated by a boy riding ahack 5 but how- 
ever great an advocate I may be for preserving horses’ 
legs by keeping weight off them as much as possible, 
yeta horse cannot, in my opinion, be worthy the name 
of a hunter if he cannot carry a boy in his exercise. 

Having laid some stress upon the words, proper 
allowance of hay and water on the day before hunt- 
ing, I will proceed to state what I consider that 
allowance to be. In the first place, if a horse will 
eat his corn in the morning without water, he should 
have none till he comes in from exercise, and is 
done up, which should be by ten o’clock at farthest 
He should then have half a pail of water*, and a 
proportion of his hay, which should not exceed, for 
a moderately-sized horse, ten pounds a-day. He 
should then be shut up till four, when, before he is 
dressed over, he should have another half pail of 
water, and no more until he returns from hunting 
the next day, unless it be a few swallows on the 


* On days not preceding hunting this quantity of water is not 
sufficient. He may have three-parts of a pail in the morning, or a 


few swallows at night. 
a2 
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morning he hunts, when -his groom first comes to 
him. If this quantity of hay is not sufficient to 
satisfy his appetite, and there is an appearance in 
the morning of straw in his manger, as if he had 
been eating it, the setting-muzzle should be put on 
him at ten o’clock, and he should remain on it for 
the night, but his groom should be with him by five 
‘in the morning, to relieve him. He should then have 
histwo feeds, at an-interval of an hour, and proceed 
to the covert at a gentle pace. If when there--- 
provided he have been treated in the way I have 
prescribed-—he cannot carry his rider as he ought 
to do, we must conclude nature forbids it, as he 
will have had every assistance from art. 

Long days with hounds---by which I mean 
severe running, with perhaps a brace of foxes, and 
upwards of twenty miles home afterwards-—are 
most injurious to hunters, and call forth all the 
skill and judgment of their grooms to recover them 
from their effects. If mere fatigue be the conse- 
quence, rest, that vis medicatrix nature, will do 
all that is necessary: but if a horse is what is 
called over-marked, his groom must be on the alert. 
There are two or three directing symptoms which 
cannot easily be mistaken. In the first place, his 
appetite fails him, and he is very greedy for his water. 
His respiration is not so smooth as it should be, and 
there is a considerable relaxation in the muscles in 
the interstices of the hips. Notice should also be 
taken of his pulse; but if that is not understood by 
his groom, the inside of his eyelids should he 
examined, and if fever is denoted by them he should 
lose a gallon of bload, but not otherwise. A pec- 
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toral ball, and two ounces of nitre in his water, 
should be given him; and, instead of his corn, he 
should have what gruel he will drink, and a large 
bran mash, made rather thin, and nearly cold, 
which will be not only most grateful to him, but, 
by relaxing his bowels, will prevent fever, which is 
certain, more or less, to accompany him. Some- 
times inflammation comes on very rapidly after a 
hardday, bidding defiance to all precautions, and 
too often, if it does not destroy him, renders the 
horse unfit for a hunter, as it generally terminates 
in his feet. If he does not cast his hoofs enfirely, 
they become what is termed “ pumice,” and take a 
long time to recover. Horses that have had fever 
in their feet generally go on their heels afterwards, 
and the inside of their feet becomes convex, instead 
of being concave. 

I had a remarkable instance in my own stable 
of the rapidity with which inflammation of this sort 
attacks horses that have been over-marked. Ihad 
seen one very quick thing of fifteen minutes, and 
another of an hour, over the finest part of Leicester- 
shire; and although my horse was at one time a 
good deal beat, he came home very cheerfully, and 
I had no reason to expect mischief. Before nine 
o’clock that night, however, he was quite blind, 
and nothing but the assistance of a veterinary sur- 
geon, who was at hand, and who took nine quarts 
of blood from him that night, and three more the 
next morning, besides physic, clysters, &c. saved 
his life. On the third day his eyesight returned, 
‘but the fever settled in his feet, and he was only 
fit: for harness at the expiration of twelve months. 
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This happened in the month of November; and 
previously to my purchasing him he had been 
turned out on very good land for the summer 
months, to which I attributed the loss I sustained 
by him: for had he been in my possession six 
months sooner, I feel confident it would not have 
happened, as there was nothing in that day’s sport 
to have injured a horse whose condition had been 
the work of time. 

‘'. When I first began to keep hunters, we knew 
nothing of those great restoratives in the stable--- 
flannel bandages, hot water for legs, and gruel. 
Except in case of illness they were never thought 
of. An old writer on farriery, the Sieur La Fosse, 
speaks of “ the great advantage of keeping horses’ 
legs warm, as prevénting glanders and other acci- 
dents ;” but it is only within these few years that 
bandages have been applied as part of the clothing 
of a hunter---the benefit of which is, in my opinion, 
incalculable. By their use circulation is kept up 
in those parts where it is apt to be most languid ; 
and the practice of washing legs in very warm 
water, and swathing them in large folds of flannel, 
takes off soreness and inflammation from blows 
and other injuries, which all hunters are liable to 
ina runover a strong country. Another advantage 
attending them is, that they admit of a horse being 
shut up in half the time it formerly required to 
clean him, which enables hin to Le down, or roll, 
which he will always do if im a loose house, before 
he gets stiff from his work. 

When a horse has had a very hard day, I have 
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found the followmg treatment safe and effectual in 
bringing him round again quickly. 

There is a cleanliness im not letting a hunter be 
taken into his stable until the rough dirt which 
hangs about him is removed ; for which purpose he 
should be taken under a shed or into another stable; 
and the quickest method of removing it is by the 
means of a birch broom. Three minutes will 
accomplish this. He should then be taken int his 
own stable, have two or three quarts of tepid gruel, 
and his feet and legs above his knees and houghs 
should be well washed in water nearly hot. When 
sponged well with strained sponges, one set of 
bandages should be swathed around them. His 
head and body should be well dried, which, if he 
is full of hard meat, will not occupy more than an 
hour, when he should be shut up in a loose house, 
well littered down, and a small feed of corn 
allowed him. In about two hours his groom should 
come to him again; his bandages should be taken 
off, his legs well wisped and hand-rubbed, his head 
and body lightly brushed over, and a dry set of 
bandages put on. A luke-warm mash, with a feed 
of oats in it, and three parts of a pail of tepid water, 
with a very small quantity of hay, will make him 
comfortable for the night; and on the following 
morning he should go to exercise as soon as it is 
light, and be walked for an hour with an extra 
cloth and a hood. He should have tepid+water all 
that day, and a liberal allowance of it, with his 
usual oats if he will eat them, but no beans. If 
his appetite fails him, and does not return before 
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shutting-up time that evening, he should have half 
a cordial and half a diuretic ball mixed together 5 
which, with a liberal allowance of tepid water, and 
an hour and a half walking exercise on the third 
day, will so far recover him as to enable him to 
return to his former high feed on the fourth; on the 
fifth or sixth have a sweat; and on the seventh be 
fit for business again (as far, at least, as his consti- 
tutidh is concerned) after the hardest day, and. will 
carry his rider with more ease to himself than if he 
had not gone through it. 

When a horse is in all other respects right, and 
in prime condition, it is one of the most provoking 
circumstances attending a stable of hunters to find 
him with a bad over-reach, which will prevent his 
hunting for a fortnight, or perhaps more. This 
injury has been generally supposed to have been 
inflicted by the toe of the shoe; to obviate which 
blacksmiths most commonly square it, when they 
shoe a hunter, leaving a small portion of the hoof 
projecting over it. Ten years ago (from 1823), a 
good judge of these matters informed me that over- 
reaching was not done by the toe, dui by the inner 
edge of the inside of the shoe ; and taking me into 
a blacksmith’s shop, he convinced me of it by pass- 
ing my finger along this edge of a new shoe, which 
I found was almost as sharp as a knife. It is in the 
uct, it appears, of drawing back the hind leg, after 
having by”mm- over-exertion of the hind quarters 
over-stepped the fore leg, that this incision is made 
(often half way up the sinews), which I always 
considered was done by the toe. When made 
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acquainted ‘with this, my surprise ceased at seeing 
horses’ heels and sinews nearly cut off by what I 
supposed to be the blunt or almost round edge of 
the outside of the shoe. I have ever since had the 
inside edge of the hind shoes what the blacksmiths 
call. * bevelled,” or rounded off, and have never 
had an over-reach. All horses are more or less 
subject to over-reach, particularly in countries 
where there is much brook-jumping. : 
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LETTER VI. 


STRONG WORK NECESSARY—ILL EFFECTS OF TOO MUCH 
REST<—-NEOESSARY QUALIFICATION OF THE GROOM. 


ANIMALS-—-particularly horses which we take 
under+our protection---are no longer strangers to 
pain and sickness; but, like ourselves, struggle 
through a “ frail and feverish being” in continual 
danger of their lives from illness; . besides a thou- 
sand accidents to which they are exposed from the 
uses to which we apply them, and the various 
functions and operations which man, not nature, 
calls upon them to perform. It is a subject, there- 
fore, beneath no one’s consideration as to whence 
these evils arise, and how they may be remedied : 
to which may be added, that in few articles which 
contribute to the amusements of the upper ranks in 
life is there a larger capital embarked than in good 
hunters—-several studs of which, within my know- 
ledge, have cost their owners no less than five 
thousand pounds, and upwards. Now, as Mr. 
Richard Lawrence observes in his Essay on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, to which I alluded in my last 
(p. 79), horses kept in a forced and preternatural 
state are “ always on the verge of some inflamma- 
tory disease,” the man who may point out one single 
hint for their preservation, or suggest any expedient 
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by which their powers may be applied to advan- 
tage, and with safety, by those who have purchased 
thein so dearly, is as much entitled to be heard, 
and does as much good in his way, as the skilful 
and scientific artificer who invents the most power- 
ful and complicated machine. The one by the 
help of his mental faculties produces mechanical 
power far exceeding natural force; so the other by 
his humble means increases nual power “in a 
ratio comparatively great. 

A. celebrated professor of physic im a neigh- 
bouring nation, in the luxuriancy of his imagihation, 
considered man as a machine, and attempted to 
explain the phenomena of animal economy by me- 
chanical and physical principles. The pride of 
man, however, which will scarcely stoop to take a 
lesson from the mstinct of brutes, however home it 
may apply to him, felt insulted by this comparison 
of intellect with force, and the Doctor got scouted 
for his pains. Were I, in the indulgence of my 
fancy, to compare a horse to anything so much 
beneath him as that which could be formed by 
man, I should say he resembled an organ, on 
which, if the pipes and tubes are in order, and the 
bellows good and strong, a merry tune may be 
played with the help of a delicate finger. How then 
this instrument (to our pleasures) is to be kept in tune 
shall be the subject of my farther observations. 

Next to the article of food in the condition of a 
race horse or a hunter, is to be considered the work 
he is to do; for without the one it is no matter how 
well he may be supplied with the other : and we 
may just as reasonably expect crops to arise out of 
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the ground without awaiting the ordeals of nature, 
as to see a horse in condition without a long con- 
tinuance of good food and strong work. In 
administering work to the race horse consists the 
chief art of training; and it is a matter of no less 
importance with a hunter in the stable of a man 
who wishes to distinguish himself in the field, and 
not to run the risk of killing his horse every time 
he gobs out. 

As far as regards the last mentioned circum- 
stance, the chief consideration with me has always 
been--not how long or how severe the day’s sport 
may have been, but how my horse has been prepared 
for it; and it is a consolation to hard riders to 
observe, that, in my experience in the field, out of 
the great number of horses which I have seen tired, 
or what is called “ dead beat,” with hounds, I have 
never once known death to be the consequence, 
unless it were to those who were short of work, 
and not sufficiently prepared. Were I to enume- 
rate all the instances with which I am acquainted 
of horses being lost from this cause, it would be 
tiresome and unprofitable to the reader; but this 
much I will venture to assert---that it is not in the 
power of the best run a fox can shew to cause the 
death of a good hunter, in good condition, and fairly 
ridden, provided he have been out with hounds 
and séen a run within the five or six preceding days, 

“and had a good sweat with a good brushing gallop 
after it on the day before, with proper attention as 
nto feed, &e. in the stable. A horse may be so 
-fired'as to lie down in the field, yet it is generally 
‘the fault of his owner if worse consequences engie. 
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_ J have before observed that I never had but one 
dead hunter (p. 25) drawn out of my stable, though 
I have had many tired ones come into it; and | 
in. great part attribute my good fortune in this. par- 
ticular to the invariable rule I have made,, let, the 
weather be ever so bad, to give my horse some geod 
strong work, and to cause him to sweat freely on 
the day before hunting. I have always been aware 
that when the wheels of nature are clogged, the 
machine cannot only not go on as it should do, but 
is in constant danger of being broken or destroyed. 

It may be here observed that the race horse 
does not sweat on the day before he runs. This I 
admit is true ; but the race horse in training, when 
well, is always going. He does not, like the hun- 
ter, lie still---with the exception of an hour’s walk- 
ing exercise—for two or three days after his last 
day’s work. 

Having had a good deal to do with private 
training, I may be allowed to say that the very best 
effects are to be found from gentle sweats, often 
repeated. ‘They keep a horse light and free in his 
body, without that injury to his legs by what are 
called “ brushing gallops,” in which every sinew 
about him is put to the hazard. Long-continued 
exercise, we are all aware, is of the greatest use in 
unloading the bowels, giving firmness and elasticity 
to the muscles, and promoting the general secre- 
tions; but a horse cannot be fit for such severe and 
trying exertions as he is put to in the field unless his 
vessels are kept clear and open, and his blood in a 
proper state of fluidity-~-frequently cleansed of its 
‘@ycrementitious matter, which so powerfully contri- 
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butes to‘disease, after work. This can only be 
done by repeated perspiration; and I have heard 
veterinary surgeons say that the perspirable matter 
which flies off through the pores of the skin is of 
more consequence, as far as clear wind and condi- 
tion are concerned, than all the other secretions. 

‘What I have now said chiefly applies to the 
state of the blood. The state of the bowels is 
equalfy important. Rest not only generates a 
redundancy of blood and humours, but the bowels 
become overloaded, and distend beyond their pro- 
per size, in which state violent exertion must always 
be attended with danger. In perusing an old 
article on farriery, I recollect being gravely told 
that a horse should not be ridden with fox-hounds 
under three weeks after a dose of physic, or with 
stag-hounds under a month. All this is laughable ; 
but, if true, what would become of the race horse, 
who sweats six days after his physic sets? For my 
own part, were I to know to a certainty that I were 
to see a severe day’s sport with hounds, I should 
prefer riding a horse which had gone through a 
dose of physic ten days before: I should prefer 
this, not only as a preventive of danger after it, but 
with the confidence that I should be better carried 
than if he hed not had it. 

The ill effects of rest, and the good effects of 
work, on the: powers and energies of a horse are 
astonishing. In long-continued rest his flesh bee 
comes soft and flabby, and the muscles lose their 
elasticity, and even their substance. This is parti- 
culerly exemplified in the human subject ; for, let a 
man forego the use of one of his lege for. twelye | 
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months, the muscles of that leg will fall away, 
though they will in some measure recover: on his 
resuming the action of the limb. With borses 
lame in the feet this is also plainly shewn. The 
muscles of the chest fall away, because they 
are nat called into their proper action, which .9 
cripple has not the power of dojng, although he 
may work every day. This gave rise to the vulgar, 
but now nearly exploded idea of chest-foundered 
horses, whereas such a complaint does not exist. 
The evil lies in the feet; and the wasting of the 
muscles of the chest is the effect, and not the cause. 
In strong work, when a horse is sound every muscle 
and fibre of his body are braced, as it were, until 
they become as tough as whipcord. 

Not only the muscles of the’ body, but the lungs 
also, are powerfully strengthened by good work. 
The quickness of respiration by repeated galloping 
produces an elasticity in these organs far above their 
ordinary powers; and as, particularly with hunters, 
wind is strength, it is a consideration of the highest 
importance to a man who rides over a country, as far 
as himself, as well as his horse, is concerned, that 
his hunter be in good wind, for without it the best 
fencer is powerless and dangerous. 

As far as relates to the proper attenuation of the 
blood, the advantage of frequent sweating is ton 
obvious to require much notice here. Let a horge, 
highly fed, have nothing but walking exercise, for 
some time, and the first day he is made to perspire 
his gweat-will lather like soap suds. The second 
day that lather will be much thinner, and the third 
the perspiration. will run off him as clear as water. 
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That perspiration is the grand duct by which the 
impurities of nature are carried off, requires no argu- 
ment of mine to shew ; and so far from a horse being 
got into condition without frequent recourse to it, 
evenacock cannot be brought into the pit until he has 
gone through the operation of sweating. All those 
gentlemen jockeys who know what it is to waste to 
ride, have found the full effect of this grand relief 
of néture in the light and volatile feel which they 
experience after having lost three or four pounds 
weight in a walk in clothes, and a good smoking 
betwetn the blankets afterwards. When they get up 
and are fresh dressed, they feel as if they could fly ; 
and for my own part I have often envied the feel of 
a race horse walking back to his stable after having 
had a sweat. | 

Exclusively of the extreme debility and laxity of 
fibre produced by it, many serious evils frequently 
arise among hunters from a long respite from work 
in the winter, unless proper preventive measures are 
had recourse to. I am no friend to quacking, in 
either horses or men, when they are well. I 
remember the speech of the dying man :-- I was 
well, [ wished to be better, and here I am,” said 
one who attempted to mend a good constitution. 
Nevertheless, being exactly of Mr. Richard Law- 
rence’s opinion, that inflammatory attacks are to be 
apprehended with horses in a state in which the 
constitution is preternaturally excited, preventive 
measures must be used to guard against them. In 
the summer, green food, moderate allowance of 
corn, and turning out at night, are cooling remedies 
always at hand; but not so in the winter: and I have 
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alivayé'Héet appréhensive of mischief in ny stable 
after'w Tong cdatinued frost. The orgahs’of réspi- 
ration dré’the most likely to be affected, dhd mity 
horses have become roarers during such a periéd. 
This is not confined to horses, for in the huian 
speciés pulmonary complaints are always more fre- 
quent after a severe winter. 

A few days after the breaking up of the frost at 
the latter end of 1822, a gentleman with whom I 
had a slight acquaintance was galloping by the 
side of me in some deep ground; and on hearing his 
mare more musical than she iil be, and having 
been in the habit of seeing her go to hounds before 
the frost set in, I asked him how long she 
had been a roarer? He seemed surprised, as 
well as alarmed, at the question; but the next 
time I met him he admitted that the mischief 
was done. 

This circumstance, although in corroboration 
of what I have advanced as to the evils attending 
Jong rest, without measures being taken to coun- 
teract them, was trifling in its consequences to 
another which I witnessed some years ago in Lei- 
cestershire. One of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Old Melton Club went to town at the 
commencement of a long frost, leaving in his stablé 
sound and well perhaps the best hunter of that day 
in England. On his return, when the country wits 
open, he ordered this horse to the covert’s side; with 
another for himself, giving directions to his ##o@rnh 
to ride him quietly after the hounds to preperé-h in’ 
for the next day. On coming to a check” after 
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ative slow huntiiig, this celebrated sportsmen 

.iBbserved to a friend, in a focular matiner, '* here he 
duties, fearing away: whd can he be??? Who 
wad it but his own horse, which head become a 
réafet ini the stable during the long-eontinued frost, 
ail fiotii ho other apparent ciuse! Thus was @ 
horse, worth at that time one thousand guineas, 
spoiled by doing nothing. 

The instances which I heve now metitioned 
are only two among matiy which I have met with 
of a similar kind; and I have always guarded 
avuinst them in ti¥ own stable by precautionary 
messurés-by lessening my horses’ corn at least 
ore feed per day; taking their beans from them $ 
and invariably giving then a dose of physic, fol 
lowed by a mild urine ball, if time will permit, or, 
what may be better, a few carrots chopped into 
their morning and evening feeds. Carrots have a 
particularly cooling property, and act as an altera- 
tive by the kidneys. Bran mashes, cold, are also 
useful, but they must not be too frequently given, 
as they are of a very lowering nature. 

Although I object to the frequent use of bran 
nidshes with horses that are to follow hounds, yet I 
have always made it a gule to give each horse one 
large Iukewarmn mash in the course of the week, 
taking care that he do not have it within two days 
of his tum to hunt. Bran mashes, made thin, 
expel te contents of the bowels without increasing 
the secretions, and are great preservatives of general 
health. 

The following are what I take @ be the chief 
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points.on which the judgment of a groom is ta be — 
exercised :---T'o know when a horse becomes fouls, 
in Kis bodys when he is up to his mark, and when 
he ia below it; how to check incipient disease; 
how to treat horses that are not quite sound, so as 
to keep them on in their work; how to preserve 
their feet, and how to feed them. He should also 
know how to treat thorns, strains, common wounds 
and blows, which are perpetually happening to 
hunters’ legs ; but when any mischief of a more 
serious nature may occur, he ought, if he hgs his 
master’s interest at heart, immediately to send off for 
the best veterinary surgeon in his neighbourhvod 5 
for when disease lies beyond the reach of manual 
detection, a groom (however clever he may be asa 
groom), if he attempts a cure, is travelling in a 
wilderness of error, and the expedients he may 
resort to may be worse than the origmal] evil. I 
will here offer a few remarks on eaen of the above 
heads. 

With respect to feeding---one of the first con- 
siderations---I believe I have said all that I con- 
ceived to be necessary on this subfect at p. 83, to 
which I have nothing to add, but to remind my 
brother sportsmen of what I have before so strongly 
enforced, viz. that food should be proportiuned to 
work, or plethora, the root of all evils, will be pro- 
duced. “ Plethora,” says Boerhaave, “ is created 
by everything that maketh a great quantity of goed 
chyle and blood, and at the same time hindereth 
their attenuation, corruption, and perspiration, 
through the pores of the skin.” This authority is 
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sufficient to enforce attention to the golden nile to 
to which I have just alluded. 

A stint in the allowance of hay must be strictly 
_enforced if we wish to preserve our horses to a good 
old age. We have heard of the scelera aquarum 
as ‘applied to the-human species, although sports- 
men are not apt to be afflicted by such evils; but 
the mischief arising from an improper use of hay, I 
take to be incalculable. In the stables of the fast 
coaches this has been proved almost to demonstra- 
tion. These horses are only allowed half a truss 
each for the seven days, and a broken-winded horse 
is now scarcely heard of among them. I have 
taken some pains to ascertain this fact by my own 
personal inquiries. , One proprietor, who has nearly 
fifty horses at work---many of which are in as fast 
coaches as any that travel the road---assured me 
lately that he had not one broken-winded horse in 
his yard 5 whereas, before he stinted them in their 
hay, he generally had one in five in that state. A 
further proof of the good effect of this sumptuary 
Jaw in the stable is, that the horse which lives 
chiefly upon corn requires less water than one 
whose belly is distended with hay; and it must 
make no small difference to a horse whether he be 
taken from an empty or a full rack, when put to 
a coach that starts off; and continues to run, 
at the quick rate of eleven or twelve miles in 
the hour. 

Having, as before observed, had a good deal to 
do with private training (p. 92), I may be allowed 
to say that J consider the present system of feeding 
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the xace horse to be very nearly applicable to that 
of feeding the hunter of the present day; and the 
trifling shade of difference between them exists only 
in reference to the work each has to perform. 
Here, however, the difference is much less than it 
was formerly ; and may now be:said rather to apply 
to the sort of horse we have to deal with than to 
the business he is put to. Strong and severe work 
is as necessary to the one as to the other : and io get 
a horse of a naturally hardy constitution quite fit to 
go to hounds, in some countries, requires that he 
should be nearly as much in training as if hé were 
going to run a four-mile heat at King’s Plate 
weights. The whole system of hunting is so revo- 
lutionized that the preparation which a horse now 
requires is very different to w hat it was in former 
times. The hour of meeting is seldom before 
eleven; the find generally quick and certain; and 
horses are often not more than five or six hours 
from their stables after the best day’s sport; and the 
ground they go over is frequently not so much as a 
plating race horse performs in contending three or 
four-mile heats. Having said this, I see no reason 
to doubt the propriety of feeding, sweating, and 
muzzling the hunter much in the same manner as 
the race horse, only making due and proper allow- 
ance for the relative nature of their work; particu- 
larly as to not stripping the hunter too much 
of his flesh; or losing sight of the natural differ- 
ence between the thorough-bred horse and the 
cock-tail. | 

It is my firm conviction that no less than nine 
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hunters out of ten that appear by the covert side-= 
taking into account the present speed of hounds- 
are short of quick work, for the pace they are 
made to go; and let me impress one circum- 
stance on the mind of the reader---that, barring 
eptdemic complaints and accidents, no horses 
enjoy such uninterrupted good health as those in 
iraming. 
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LETTER VIi. 


TREATMENT OF HUNTERS IN THE SUMMER. 


—“e 


AS the mariner at the expiration of one yoyage 
repairs his bark for the next, so should the sports- 
man at the conclysion of one season set about get- 
ting his horses Into yood tune for the one which is 
to come. I shall, therefore, now proceed to state 
how I should pecans a hunter to be treated 
when the season is at an end supposing him to 
finish it “ sound, and well up to his mark.” 

The first step I should take would be to put him 
into a loose box, if convenient, and by degrees 
diminish his corn, giving him an hour’s walking 
exercise every morning as usual. I should then 
give him two doses of physic, which would not 
only cool his habit of body so as to preyent the 
danger of inflammatory attacks, but would have 
that effect on his legs as to enable me to sce what 
injury had been done to them in his work :---whe- 
ther there were any ligamentary enlargements--- 
any injury to the joints or sinews---any callous sub- 
stances produced by blows---or, in short, azz ything 
going wrong. The clear state of his legs which 
this treatment will produce would prevent the possi- 
bility of warking in the dark, as they will become 
Jiner, to use the language of grooms, in three weeks 
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than they would at the expiration of a three months’ 
run at grass in the summer. i 

I cannot but be aware that I mayin some degree 
be encroaching on the practice of the veterinary 
profession ; but such is the esteem in which I hold 
that highly useful body of men---every read member 
of which is a treasure in the neighbourhood in 
which he resides---that so far from it being my wish 
to take a guinea out of their pockets, I should pre- 
fer’ putting one into them, or giving them any 
encouragement to which they are so justly enti- 
tled ;‘and I have no hesitation in saying that it 
would answer to any sportsman who keeps hunters 
to call in the assistance of one of them to look 
over his stud at the end of every season, and to sub- 
mit them to his treatment and superintendance 
during the summer months, which would repay him 
well in the end: for whatever may be the experi- 
ence of a gentleman or his groom in such matters, 
the veterinary surgeon, from his anatomical know- 
ledge of the animal, is enabled to see defects which 
are not observable by others, and to meet the danger 
before it becomes insurmountable. By way of 
illustration take the following example in my own 
stable. 

A. few years ago I had a remarkably clever 
grey horse, for which I gave 220 guineas. At the 
end of the season, when only six years old, he lost 
his action, and went like an old post-horse, being 
to all appearance groggy. With the most pertect 
feet and leys, and without a visible sign of anything 
wrong, I became alarmed, and could only account 
for it by supposing that I had given him a shake 
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ati# leap. with a considerable drop into -a road 
which was hard, on the last day of hunting him. I 
determined, however, not to rely on my own judg- 
ment, and sent for the nearest veterinary surgeon of 
eminence in his profession (Mr. Samuel Palfrey), 
who was at first as much puzzled as I was; but, 
on a minute examination of his legs, he discovered 
two incipient splents, as they are termed, very little 
larger than peas, growing out Just under the joints 
of the knees. ‘These being removed by the opera- 
tion of two mild blisters, the horse recovered his 
action, and my alarm was at an end. . 

Now it is very probable that had this: horse 
been in the hands of a groom he might have been 
put to all kind of torture in the stable, or, what is 
more likely if in the possession of many persons, he 
would have been turned out to grass with the 
hopes of that being the cartholicon for all such 
cases, and with the assurance that he, would come 
up sound at the expiration of his three months’ run. 

What, however, would have been the conse- 
quence? Why, the splents would have grown, 
though perhaps the lameness might have disap- 
peared ; and when the horse came mto work again 
at the commencement of the next season, inflamina- 
tion would have returned, and it would have been 
more than probable that half the season might have 
passed away before he could have appeared by a 
covert’s side again. Here then is a old si 
verified---“ a stitch in time saves nine.” 

Indiscriminate blistering of hunters’ legs ‘has 
been generally resorted to previous to their being 
turned out, or thrown out of condition for the sum- 
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Ineq, under what J may yenture to call the old syar 
tem of management, now pretty nearly expleaded. 
In my noviciate I followed this practice myself, 
and haye aincg been an observer of it in the stables 
of others, but have leng since pronounced i¢ to be 
a waate of drugs, au unnecessary torture to. the 
animal, and not once in twenty times of the emall- 
est benefit, On the contrary, I have frequently 
sean it highly injurious, distending the vessels so 
much beyend their natural state as never to recover 
their preper tone again; and, indeed, this is almost 
certain to be the case if applied when any active 
inflammation ix going on in the limb. My experi- 
ence, indeed, has led me to place but little faith in 
blisters to horses’ legs, unless the injury to which 
they are applied has been of very short duration. 
As to their reducing callous substances and obsti- 
nate splents and curbs, to which they are too often 
ignorantly applied, a sponge with cold water is 
equally effective, and divested of the torture. As, 
preparatory to firmg, in some particular cases, 
and in all those of incipient excrescences of bone--- 
such as aplents, curbs, and bone spavins, just bud- 
ding-—the timely application of a blister will nine 
times out of ten effect a cure; and when to these 
you add their use in diverting inflammatory attacks 
of lungs, bowels, eyes, and feet, when applied 
externally tothe body, you close the catalogue of 
their virtueseby no means a scanty one, 

The following 1s the most effectual method of 
blistering, when the occasion for jt is serious :--- 
Let it he applied, without any corrosive matter jn 
ity in good time in the morning; and early en the 
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following day let the leg be washed: in warm 
water with soft soap, and the blister repeated. A 
liberal allowance of water, with twe. ounces 0 
nitre, or a very mild urine ball, will be aus fe 
and efficacious during the operation. 

For injuries to horses’ legs when they are 
serious or of long standing, fring: with time. 
is my favorite remedy. I must here make one 
observation; and that is, that I have ever beer 
sparing of punishment to horses when it could be 
avoided, not only on the score of humanity, but 
frem a natural regard which I have always sad fo 
so noble an animal. I must take heed, therefore 
how I speak of firing a horse being a “ favorite 
remedy” with me, or I may have some canting 
moralist on my back, and be set down for the 
greater brute of the two. 

Perhaps there are few sportsmen who arrive 
at a good old age without having themselve 
experienced the potential cautery. When appliec 
te a horse’s leg it is called the actual cau- 
tery, being administered in the form of a red-ho 
iron. In both cases the operation is severe; bu 
the impression on my mind is, that horses suffe 
more by severe blistering than they do by firing 
In the first place, when fired, they are uncow 
scious of whet is being done to them, and, in th 
next, they are so wlarmed by being thrown dowr 
and confined, and are so exhausted by struggling 
that I do not think they feel near so ala 
be apprehended, 

Ja April 1822 [ had a hunter if iss filed ie 
Lath his fore-legs. Previously to the appretion li 
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was blistered as I wished---besides strengthening 
his legs, which appeared about to give way—to 
teduce a callous substance that had formed on otlé 
of his tendons. Being of an irritable temper in the 
stable, he suffered much by the blistering, and was 
so uneasy that I was obliged to have a man to stand 
at his head with a small switch in his hand, for six 
hours, to prevent his rubbing one leg against the 
other, by which he would have blemished ‘himself. 
When ready for the operation I sent him to be fired, 
with orders to my servant to lead him gently home 
afterwards. Being a resolute horse he struggled 
much on being thrown, but when down and secured 
he did not appear to feel anything. When he 
got up, and his head turned towards home, he was 
so full of play that the servant was obliged to ride 
him, or he would have broken away from him on 
the road. The same operator fired another hunter 
for me the following week for a young ringbone. 
He merely put a twitch on his nose, and he never 
stirred u foot from the ground. ‘The consequences 
of these operations were, that the ringbone on one 
horse was stopped in its progress to lameness; and 
the enlargement on the tendon of the other, although 
of more than twelve months’ standing, quite disap- 
peared, and his legs all in place again. Now 
all the blistering ointment that ever was made 
would not have effected one of those cures, if it had 
the other: and with respect to the relative suffer= 
ing caused by the operations of blistering and firing, 
I have only to observe that the effect of firing is 
merely local, whereas the anguish of a severe 
blister deranges the whole system, and often pro- 
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duces strangury and other spasmodic affections. I 
shall conclude this part of my subject by observing 
that I have never fired a horse when I thought 
other means would answer the end; but I would 
do it on the principle that I would Pe to a dentist 
and have a tooth drawn, rather than suffer pro- 
tracted pain and illness from temporary or pallia- 
tive measures. The operation in both cases is 
severe, but soon over; and I shall never think we 
are debarred of inflicting a certain degree of pain 
on animals given to us for their services, if those 

services cannot be available on other terms. 
Having given the hunter his physic, and the 
liberty of a loose box, his legs will be reduced as 
nearly to a state of nature as can be expected after 
what they have gone through, or after the injuries 
they may have received. Ifno ligamentary enlarge- 
ments, or callous substances on the sinews or on 
the tendons, should appear, a man may congratu- 
late himself that his horse has been so fortunate as 
to escape them, and his legs may go on for another 
year; but they should be minutely inspected, and 
by one who knows the evils when he sees them 
(no mean accomplishment), and, having found 
them, circumstances alone must direct us to which 
of the two remedies must be applied. If blistering 
will reach the cause, it has certainly the reputation 
of being the milder operation of the two; but if the 
injury is considerable, the parts sullen it exists 
material, and of more than one or two months’ 
standing, nothing but the actual cautery can be 
depended on. With those horses which carry high 
" "firing is too often a sine qua non ; for when 
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once nature gives way under such circumstances, 
nothing short of so violent a remedy will restore 
the injured parts. Curbs, splents, and, above all, 
blows on the legs, are frequently very obstinate to 
deal with, often requiring repeated blisters, followed 
by firing, to get rid of them. 

With respect to horses’ feet in the summer, 
there are two opinions amongst good judges as to 
whether the fore shoes should be on or not-—the 
hoofs, in the latter case, being often rasped around 
the toe to prevent them chipping or splitting, For 
my own part I prefer the tip, or half shoe, leaving 
the frog to press on the ground. A few nails 
around the front of the hoof cannot be injurious 
provided the heel be left free from them. Ifa 
horse’s foot is inclined to become convex, or 
pumice, then he should go without his shoes, on 
the same principle as the inside of the blacksmith’s 
hand becomes hard by the constant use of his ham- 
mer. I had a fine hunter with this sort of feet, 
which I restored to their proper form by making 
him stand on flags all day for three months in suc- 
cession. The internal part of the foot, which had, 
as it were, dropped from its proper place, was forced 
back to it again, and the disease, if I may call it 
such, did not return. 
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LETTER VIII. 


HARD MEAT versus GRASS.—=-PHYSIC. 


corte 


F Rom the experience of graziers and butchers, 
as well as by the reports of the meat markets, we 
find that the present summer [1823]—if “ summer” 
it can be tetmed-has been particularly unfavorable 
to the beasts of the field, and consequently to those 
hunters which have been managed under the old, and 
perhaps teo common, system of a three months’ run 
at grass 3 and, as there is nothing like proof, I sa- 
tisfied myself of the truth of what I have asserted in 
the following manner :—-Knowing that a neighbour 
of mine had his hunters out, as usual, 1 rode to his 
house to see the:n; and wishing to put matters to 
the test, I too's a horse of my own with me that had 
been summered, # I may use such a word, nearly, 
though nct exactly, according to the method I have 
recommended, and I will state the result in detail. 
My horse had had twe doses of physic since the 
last season, was not turned out till the first week ia 
June, and thea only at night, on a third year’s lea 
which had beea closely fed down ia the spring. 
During the bad weather he lay in at night, aad was 
turned out at four in the morning, taken up at ten 
A.M., and out again at five in the evening till nine, 
when he was housed for the night. Whenonly out 
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at night he had a small portion of hay in the mid- 
dle of the day, and two feeds of oats, to which were 
added, as the weather was cold, during the rest of 
the time he was out, a double handful of beans, not 
split, in each feed. When in the stable, by day, 
he was exposed to great circulation of air, as the 
casements were taken out of the windows and the 
door open. My neighhour’s horses, seven In num- 
ber, had been turned out as soon as hunting was 
over into a field of eight acres of tolerably good 
land, glways used for the purpose, with plenty of 
shade and water, and had had no physie since the 
commencement of the last season. Himself and 
his groom entered the field with me, and I was 
much struck with the sad appearance of the horses. 
The “ qué color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo” 
might have been aptly applied here. There were 
two grey horses in the field, but there was very little 
white about them. The black horse was anything 
but black, the chesnut a kind of dun, and the bay 
horses presented a kind of sickly compound of red 
and yellow, which it is not in my power to define. 
There was no reflection of the solar rays on their 
skins, and they had altogether a miserable appear- 
ance. Three out of the seven had coughs, their 
crests were low, their bellies large, and their action 
feeble. 

On my remarking to the owner of these horses 
how ill they looked, he observed, that they did very 
well in that field last year, and that they came up 
in what he called “very good condition.”—* That 
is very possible,” said I, “‘ because last summer was 
gne ofan hundred. The grass was roasted till it 
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resembled hay, but now your horses are starve 
--- How can that be,” replied my friend, “ woe 
there is so much grass ?”---“‘ That there is grass,” 
replied I, “ I admit; that is to say, in places under 
the shade of trees and in wet spots, which they will 
eat, as you or I would eat a dog or a cat when starv- 
ing: but they would as soon eat the fungus that 
grows amongst it as touch it now; and where the 
feed is sweet, you perceive they have gnawed it un- 
til there is no bite left to support so large an animal 
as a horse, and particularly one whose appetite was 
a short time since satiated with high keep’ I 
now remarked to him the difference between my 
horse and any one of his seven. The coat of my 
horse was of its or iginal colour, and lay close to his 
back: he was full of vigour and strength, rather 
fatter than I wished to see him; but dirty as he 
was---having been only taken up the day before (the 
10th of July)---we could see a gloss down his 
quarters and shoulders, and his flesh was as 
firm as if he had been in work. He had no 
cough, but appeared in perfect health; and, 
by way of experiment, I rode him rather fast for 
about a mile and a half on my own road home, to 
see whether he would perspire quickly, which he did 
not, though full of glee, and eager to get home, and, 
as it happened on that day, under a hot. mid-day sun. 
Now let us contrast, if they can be contrasted, 
the advantages and disadvantages of these two plans, . 
and balancé the account between them. It is true. 
that my neighbour’s horses will have cost nothing 
but the value of about an acre of ground to each horse 
from the period of their being turned out until they 
I 
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are taken into the stable again ; and mine, supposing 
him to have consumed his acre of grass, and to have 
had his two feeds of corn a-day, since the time the 
others were deprived of it, will have cost, in addition, 
144 quarterns, or nine bushels of oats,and about one 
and a half of beans, the expense of which does not 
amount to more than two pounds. Now we will 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that necessity 
required that either one of my friend’s horses, or my 
ewn, were to have been exposed for sale in a week 
from the tine the comparison was made---what, 
may ‘I ask, would have been the result? Why, I 
will venture to assert without fear of contradiction, 
that as two gentle sweats and some good wisping 
would have made my horse look nearly as well as 
when in work, he would have produced an addition 
of twenty-five per cent. on his value beyond that of 
my neighbour’s; and therefore, supposing them to 
be each worth 100/. when in condition, he would 
have paid 2o/. for having eaten a twelfth part of 
that value in corn. 

-We may look at it in another light. If the 
condition of my horse, by the superior firmness of 
his flesh, and his increased vigour, be so much bet- 
ter in the month of July or August, how much 
better still must it be in the month of November, 
when he will be called upon to follow hounds-- 
particularly so, when in the interval he has to go 
through that wonderful process of nature, the 
change of his natural covering, or coat, which so 
visibly affects him! Were a man told that he 
must write a book, or build a house, m three months, 
would he do either so well as if he had a longer 
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period allowed him to arrange and eonsider the 
subject for the one, or to select and season the 
materials for the other? This applies still more 
powerfully to the horse, inasmuch as all operations 
of nature require a stated time. 

As I was returning home from inspecting my 
neighbour’s hunters, I was amused as well as in- 
structed by the following conversation, which took 
place between one of his tenants (a farmer) and my- 
self :---“ Mr. ------’s horses,” said I, “‘ look badly.” 
“ Why, yes,” said the farmer; “ I told the "Squire 
so some time back 5 but I don’t hold with the way 
in which some of you gentlemen keep your hunters. 
You keep them in a warm stable, full of good corn, 
for eight months in the year, and then turn them 
out to shift for themselves the other four. Now,” 
added he, “ this is not the way I like to keep my 
cart horses. I like to keep them pretty well all the 
year around; for if they are kept up and down (ver- 
batim), there is sure to be something the matter 
with them-—grease, or some humours.” These 
were precisely his words, and I registered them 
carefully in my recollection ; for nothing can be 
more true than that the greatest evils arise to 
horses from subjecting them to extremes of food, as 
also of heat and cold. Philosophers tell us that if 
this globe were to experience, in the space of one 
year, the heat of the torrid and the cold of the 
frigid zones---which it undoubtedly would do were 
the elliptic to make an angle of twenty degrees 
more than it does with the equinoctial line-—three 
parts of it would be uninhabitable, as neither plant 
nor animal could sustain the two extremes! With 
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reference, then, to the. unnatural condition of 
horses, and the unnatural purposes to which we 
apply them, the more consideration I give to the 
subject, and the more my experience teaches me, 
the more I am convinced that, with few excep- 
tions, the stable is the place for hunters ; and that 
subjecting them to sudden changes of diet, and to 
the vicissitudes of this uncertain climate, is pro- 
ductive, or at least the predisposing cause, of nine- 
tenths of the diseases and evils (to say nothing of 
accidents) which happen to them : and were [ to be 
told that I were to receive a good annuity subject 
to the life of a horse, I would keep him in the 
stable all the year, as the most likely means, with 
proper exercise and grooming, of preserving him to 
a good old age. I have been more confirmed in 
this opinion by conversation I have had at different 
times with officers of dragoon regiments, on the 
numerous (liseases---glanders in particular---to 
which troop horses are liable; and I have generally 
found them to proceed from the following causes 
namely, bad grooming, want of physic, to their 
only being what may be termed “ half im condi- 
tion,” and, under all these unfavorable circum- 
stances, to their being exposed to the vicissitudes of 
weather, and sudden transitions from heat to cold 
and from cold to heat. In perusing a treatise on 
glanders, written very ably by a Mr. Smith, late 
Veterinary Surgeon to the 2d Dragoon Guards, I 
was forcibly struck with the propriety and truth of 
the following remark :---“ How the animal econo- 
my,” says he, “is affected by such alterations of 
temperature and constitution of the atmosphere will 
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readily appear, if we consider that all animals have 
a standard of heat which is necessary to be main- 
tained for the preservation of health. Of course 
all deviations from this standard must affect the 
system according to the degree or duration of its 
application ; and as they have a power of resisting 
everything that has a tendency either to augment or 
impair this common standard, when the animal is 
placed in a degree of heat above it, the power of 
generating cold will be excited to preserve the 
natural temperature of the body; and when exposed 
to a degree of cold below the natural standard, the 
power of generating heat will be excited to main- 
tuin the natural temperature of heat. Therefore, 
when the aninal is placed under such circumstances 
the constitution has two poWers to contend with, 
which, though salutary and refreshing when duly 
proportioned, yet, when carried to excess, threaten 
its dissolution. Although it may be more fatiguing 
to the constitution to oppose heat than cold, yet, 
when evhuusted by tts influence, it is more suscep- 
tible to the impressions of cold; and, when enfeebled 
by any cause, as disease, /abdour, &c. is more liable 
to be injured by the alternate influence of either. 
Therefore,” he adds, “ when horses stand exposed 
to the influence of the sun throughout the day, the 
action of the heart and arteries is Increased, and the 
blood forced to the extremities with great velocity, 
the minute vessels are distended, and their power so 
much exhausted that when the air becomes cold 
and dense in the evening their functions are either 
suspended or destroyed. Hence,” continues Mr. 
Smith, “ arises the first stage of glanders, which 
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disease, for once that it is produced by infection, is,” 
he thinks, “ ninety-nine times to be attributed to 
sudden transitions from heat to cold.” 

Now although, fortunately for those who turn 
out their hunters, they are generally taken up again 
before the most trying period to the constitution 
arrives«-namely, August or September, when het 
days are succeeded by chilling fogs at night---yet I 
think we may venture to assume that those horses 
must be foaled for the purpose, and made of more 
than common materials, which could submit with 
impunity to having their saddles and bridles taken 
off as soon as they come home, and turned out into 
a field to roll themselves in the dirt, and fill their 
empty and stomachs with cold spring 
water *! 

Although “ among a multitude of proofs one 
does the business,” and one would satisfy me as 
well as a hundred, yet, having others to convince, I 
thought I would submit the propriety of turning 
hunters out to grass for the summer to one more 
test 5 so, the morning after I had seen my neigh- 
bour’s horses, I yot upon my hack, and rode to a 
park some miles distant, where I knew some hun- 
ters-were turned out, and where they were charged 
hive shillings a week for their keep, from the supe- 


* << One great source of disease in horses is the improper treat~ 
ment of them after they have been heated by exercise and hard 
labour. For though they come in covered with sweat, they are often 
exposed to the cold air uncovered, while their legs and thighs are 
washed with cold water, and not unfrequently they are allowed to 
drink freely of cold water. Hence arise inflammation of the lungs, 
bowels, or other internal parts, colds, chills,” &c. &c.—See White's 
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rior character of the pasture. Had I entertained 
any doubts, hewever trifling, on the disadvantages 
of a summer’s rua, my visit to this park would have 
dissipeted them all: but I had here a particularly 
favorable opportunity of selecting one subject out 
of several that I met with, either of which would 
have been sufficient with which to illustrate the 
solidity of my argument; and this was a chesnut 
mare, the property of a gentleman who had sent 
her twenty miles to run inthis park. Now it so 
happened, that, as [ was riding along the turnpike 
road, the secend week in May, I met this mare on 
her road to this park. Having ridden in the same 
race with her for some Hunter’s Stakes about three 
weeks before, I had observed that she was looking 
remarkably blooming and well, and when I met 
her in the road she was but little altered in her 
condition. Her crest was up, her muscles hard, 
her legs quite in place, her eye was lively, and her 
skin was beautiful. When I saw the same mare 
in the park, oxly nine weeks after I had seen her on 
her voad thither, I knew her, undoubtedly because 
I expected to find her, but had I met her anywhere 
else I certainly should not have taken her for the 
sume animal. Her crest was gone, her carcase was 
swollen, her eye was dull, her action was languid, 
amd her colour, from having been an excellent 
chesnut, was become (for I can compare it to 
nothing else) like that of half-baked gmgerbread, 
without the smallest gloss on her coat, which lay 
hollow on her back ; and, to sum up all, she looked 
as if she were rotten. 

Now it is by no means my intention to imply 
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that this mare was rotten, but I onlywish to enforce 
the striking contrast between her former and. pre- 
sent appearance; but of this, however, I will not 
only pledge my existence, but, what would be 
worse than the loss of life, I will consent to be con- 
demned to live upon horse-flesh the rest of my days, 
if this mare, by any skill of her groom, by any art, 
save that of magic, can be reinstated in the condition 
in which she was when I met her in the road, until 
hunting is over the ensuing season. I should 
here observe that the rest of the horses in this 
park Jooked equally bad as the mare I have been 
speaking of. 

In my rides about the country in the month of 
May 1823, I met two other hunters on their road to 
grass for the summer. I asked the servant who was 
leading them whither he was taking them? He 
answered, to a tenant of his master’s, who always 
summered them for him in his meadows. ‘ Is it 
not a pity,” said I, “ to turn them out now they are 
‘in such fine condition, and their legs appear so 
good 2=--“ Oh, no,” said the man, “ it will dothem 
a deal of good.”---“ Are you quite well in health ?” 
said I. Not knowing the drift of my question, 
John smiled, but made no reply. “ Have you any 
bodily complaint ¢’*---“ None, Sir,” was his reply. 
“ Would you wish to be better than youare?’ He 
said he should not. “ Then,” replied I, “ you 
should have persuaded your master to have kept his 
horses at home, which would have saved you and 
him a great deal of trouble between this and 
Christmas.” 


In corroboration of the hard-meat system, I 
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was particularly struck with an observation of the 
Kar] of Darlington, respecting the horses of some 
officers of a light dragoon regiment who hunted 
with his hounds in the Raby country. “ I know 
not how it is,” said his Lordship, “ but no expense 
or trouble is spared with my hunters, and my 
stables are excellent; but none of them look like 
these officers’ horses.” Now, as far as my experi- 
ence has led me, I have never had reason to think 
that officers’ horses in general were well groomed. 
On the contrary, their being called upon at all 
hours, and the almost constant access to barrack 
stables, must be much against them; but these 
minor evils are light in the scale against a long 
continuance of good hard meat and pretty regular 
exercise. " 

If we convince a man against his will, we are 
told that we do nothing, for he immediately relapses 
to his former opinions. This reminds me of a pas- 
sage In Cicero, when writing on the immortality of 
the soul :---“ I know not how it is,” says he, “ but 
when I read [ assent; but when I put away the 
book, and begin to think on the subject, all that 
assent vanishes.” So much for the effect of preju- 
dice in a mind so highly cultivated as his! How, 
then, can we wonder at its taking still stronger hold 
on many of us less favored mortals? Cicero, 
however, could not satisfy himself by experiment } 
but we can: and let me conclude this part of my 
subject with the exhortation to every sportsman who 
rides hard, and wishes to be carried well over a 
country, never to let his horses get out of what is 


called “good hard meat”+--the only ground-work 
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of condition. It may be asked, would I work 
them in summer! Certainly net; but of the two 
extremes I have no hesitation in saying that gentle 
work, with corn, is better for a hunter than no work 
without cern, for reasons which I have before shewa. 

Having mentioned in a former Letter (p. 49) 
that 1 should have something mere to say on physic, 
I conceive the present to be the most proper time 
for communicating it. It is true that in strengthen- 
ing and augmenting the capacities of the bedy be- 
yond their ordinary powers, whether in a man or a 
horse, the evacuating process is always had recourse 
to; but, before we apply our theory, we should be 
acquainted with the constitution of the subject to be 
operated upon ; neither must we lose sight of local 
circumstances and exceptions. 

I was once flogged at school for making a rule 
absolute when it was not so, and I have never for- 
gotten the lesson. Notsrithstanding this, I am one 
of these who for some years of my life submitted to 
the practice of my groom to give my horses three 
doses of physic in succession at the commence- 
ment of their being what 1s called “ got into con- 
dition for work ;” and I am almost ashamed to add, 
that, without taking the trouble to give it a mo- 
ment’s consideration, I was led to join with him in 
his creed that less would not do, four the two first 
stirred up the hwmours, and the last carried them 
of! My better judgment at length convinced me 
that this practice was an erroneous one, often pro- 
ductive of serious mischief, and by no means to be 
made general, Common sense might at first dic- 
tate tous, in these words“ If your horse be well, 
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why physic him at all?” Experience, however, has 
proved to us, that, to guard against the preternatural 
excitement produced by high keep and strong work, 
a sort of periodical evacuation of the system by the 
bowels is necessary to preserve the health, if not 
the life of a horse, as repletion would he almost in- 
variably the consequence; but why these three doses 
are to be hurried indiscriminately through every 
horse that is to be prepared for hunting, in the 
month of July or August, I have yet to learn: and 
what led me to a serious and rational consideration 
ef this subject, so as to doubt the propriety of the 
practice, was, first, the reason my groom generally 
gave me for it; and, secondly, its effect on my horses. 

As for my groom’s reasons for these three doses 
in a fortnight, the only effect they had upen me, 
when I took the trouble to consider them, was to 
make me smile at their absurdity, and to banish 
them from my mind with the contempt they 
merited. The effect, however, of these three doses 
of strong physic afforded a salutary hint, which I 
did not so soon tose sight of. Atthe expiration of 
the third dose I always found a urine ball, or, per- 
haps two, were to be given to get rid of a fulness of 
the legs, which was said to be always produced by 
physic. ‘ Indeed, then,” said 1], * are the ineans to 
which we resort to strengthen the nervous system, 
and to prepare it for severe exertion, productive of a 
contrary effect? Are we bringing on debility, of 
which swelling of the legs is the most infallible 
proof, by means intended to produce the opposite 
effect? Something must be wrong here, aud we 
must endeavour to alter it.” 
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The effect of medicine on horses is only very 
lately thoroughly understood ; and when we look 
back into old writers on farriery, we are as much 
astonished that more horses were not killed by some 
of their cathartic drenches, as that any of them were 
cured by some of their absurd nostrums. There is 
an admirable hit at these ignoramuses in Buck- 
law’s recipe for a strain, in the Tales of my Land- 
lord. “ Take,” says he, “a fat sucking mastiff; 
flay and bowel him, stuff him full of black and grey 
snails, roast a reasonable time, and baste with oil 
of spikenard, saffron, cinnamon, and honey, anojut 
with the dripping, working it in.” After all there 
is no great exaggeration in this. A relation of 
mine---a clergyman, educated at Eton and Oxford 
---stood by and saw a country farrier give three 
pounds of shot and two ounces of gunpowder in a 
pint of milk, to a mare of his labouring under vio- 
lent inflammation of the lungs, with great difficulty 
of breathing. About five minutes after she had 
taken it she staggered a few paces, and fell dead on 
the spot. My friend being a prudent man, I re- 
monstrated with him on the impropriety of wasting 
so much powder and shot, as the twentieth part of 
the dose, in a more compressed form, would have 
produced more speedy relief. 

At the period to which I allude, when I first 
directed my attention to the operation and effect of 
physic, I had a horse, to which I have before 
alluded, and which, as never having been what 
could be called a perfectly soundhorse, but having 
stood fifteen years in my stable, with the exception 
of one winter’s run, a model of condition, has been 
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a sort of landmark to me in directing the operations 
of my stable. This horse was in the habit of 
taking ten drachms of Barbadoes aloes:and one 
drachm of calomel, in his three doses, in ' succes- 
sion, and which appeared barely sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired effect. Now I have good reason 
to believe that this horse had been in the habit of 
taking his ten drachms of aloes and his one drachm 
of calomel from the time he came out of training 
at five years old, and therefore less would not do; 
but for some years before he died he received all the 
benefit that could be derived from physic, by what 
I conceive to be not more than half the dose-- 
namely, seven drachms of Barbadoes aloes, and 
no calomel. This alteration was effected by a bet- 
ter method of administering it. His bowels were 
relaxed the two preceding days by at least half a 
dozen /oose bran mashes: he was kept very short of 
hay daring this time, and set upon the muzzle at 
night ; and he had a considerable portion of exer- 
cise on the day on which he took the ball, with as 
much tepid water as he would drink, before he felt 
nausea from the ball. Thus was the same effect 
produced from « much less powerful, and---as must 
be the case where drastic medicines are concerned 
---also from a much less dangerous cause, and the 
constitution relieved from the powerful impression 
of mercury. The practice of physicking - horses 
in this mild and rational manner is: now so well 
understood that it is nearly disarmed of..all.appre- 
hension of ‘danger, which formerly. attended it. 
Amongst the improvements, boiling: the aloes. is 
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a material one, much of the irritating nature 
of the drug being get rid of by that means. 
This, we must allow, is a great point gained, 
and no small consolation to those who have 
valuable studs of hunters and race horses, who 
so frequently have to go through this unnatural 
process. 

When necessary, I am a great advocate for 
mereurial physic; but considerable caution 1s 
required during its operation, from the subtle 
nature of the drug. Though I have administered 
it very frequently, I never found any bad conse- 
quences to ensue, with proper care and attention ; 
but I have known several mstances of horses 
being lost from its effects through careless and 
unskilful management. It is the property of 
mercury to stimulate the whole secreting system 
more equably than any other medicme that we 
know of ; and it is the only remedy to -be de- 
pended upon to thoroughly cleanse and change a 
foul habit of body to a healthy one, by exciting 
action in the glands, and giving increased energy 
to the absorbents ; but, if given in too large 
quantities, it weakens and exhausts by its too 
powerful impression. In the hands of a groom 
it is not always to be trusted ; but in all cases 
of chronic cough, great disposition to foulness, 
farcy-humours or ulcers, and worms, it is, when 
judiciously applied, a safe, and the only effec- 
tual medicine. I confess I was once rather sur- 
prised to see some thorough-bred colts belong- 
ing to a friend of mine exposed to heavy rain 
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with a dose of mercurial physic then m opera- 
tion ; but it wae under the direction of a very 
eminent veterinary surgeon, who ordered it, and 
who sakl he would bear them harmless. The 
only way of guarding against cold is to be 
superior to its influence, which I eonclade was 
the case with these colts running in a state of 
nature. 

One of the advantages of the hard-meat system 
in the summer is. the forward state in which we 
find a horse on the first day of August; and I name 
that day, because on or about that time lAanters 
which have been altogether out for the summer 
are generally taken up. Instead of being that 
dropsical-looking animal, out of all form and shape, 
that a horse from grass is, he’wants nothing but a 
sweat or two to put him, to all appearance, im place. 
His flesh, in which I include his muscles, is firm 
and elastic, and he has not that superfluous load of 
it, with a redundancy of blood, that good pastures 
create, and is therefore not so liable to those 
inflammatory complaints which so frequently attend 
a sudden change of diet. ‘To a horse in this state 
I would never give more than two doses of physic 
before hunting commences, and those as mild as 
his constitution will admit. Circumstances must 
direct us when to administer another, which I shall 
allude to hereafter when writing on the duties and 
qualifications of a groom. Generally speaking, 
a hunter thus prepared will go on in his work 
until the first interruption from frost, when a 
third dose may be most beneficially administered 
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One of the principal auxiliaries to the con- 
dition of hunters is long-continued exercise, or 
what grooms call * keeping them out.” A helper 
--the lighter the better---should ride one horse 
and lead two, one on each side of him. I have 
never been fond of too much walking; for in this 
pace, as may be seen by the track of his foot- 
steps, there is a great exertion of the hind leg 
of a horse, by which curbs and spavins are often 
occasioned. In the “ jog trot,” as it is termed, 
the hind leg falls short, and is comparatively 
in a‘state of ease. I have, therefore, always 
directed my groom, when travelling horses on the 
road, to trot them gently the greater part of the 
journey ; and I recommend that pace to hunters 
at exercise, where the ground is not too hard 
or uneven. In the months of September and 
October they should go out early in the morn- 
ing, on account of the bracing effects of the air, 
but always in clothes and hooded, and be kept 
out for three hours at a time. During these 
months the brush should be very sparingly used, 
it being the moulting season with them; and a 
damp hay-wisp is better, for obvious reasons. A 
few years since I saw a stud of hunters at 
Christmas, whose owner had not suffered a brush 
to be used to them up to that period, and their 
skins were particularly glossy and fine. It is 
difficult, however, to restrain grooms from the 
use of them, unless they are under lock and key, 
which was the*case in this instance. When speak- 
ing of exercise, I should have observed that high 
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ground should be chosen for this purpose, if within 
easy reach, as wonderful benefit is derived from 
gentle work against a hill, and a great relief to 
legs. Add to this, the breathing a purer air is of 
no small advantage when the lungs are excited by 
action, 
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LETTER IX. 


ON THE FOOT. 


EXPERIMENTAL philosophy has been hard put 
to it in its researches into the foot of the horse. 
Indeed Nature herself seems to have exerted her 
very nicest art before she could form anything m 
the shape of animate substance capable of bemg 
hammered with the force of a sledge-hammer, 
and all this with impunity, for twenty years in 
succession. ‘To accomplish this she has had 
recourse to all the art and power of mechanism 
---to springs and cushions, pulleys and levers, 
and to every contrivance to prevent concussion in 
the eternal parts of it; whilst the outward part is 
composed of a substance of all others the most 
suited to its purpose, being firm enough to bear the 
weight of the horse and his burthens, and admirably 
adapted to the adhesion of nails, by which shoes 
are affixed to it for its protection. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the unrivalled excellence of the work- 
manship, it is too often unequal to the purposes to 
which we apply it; and the diseases and injuries 
of the feet of horses form a bane for which no anti- 
dote has hitherto been discovered, and which so 
frequently blast the hopes and expectations of the 
sportsman, who goes to bed at night in the belief 
that he has a horse in his stable worth five h 
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guineas, and when he gets up in the morning finds 
him not worth as many shillings. 

What I have to say on this subject is the result 
of experience, never having seen a proper dissection 
and injection of the foot of a horse ; and perhaps it 
is well for me that I have not---for I remember 
hearing my Lord Maynard declare that he had 
never had a happy moment since he had witnessed 
that operation; “ for now,” said his Lordship, 
“ I expect my horses to be ruined every time they 
step over the sill of their stable door.” From the 
numerous horses, however, that I have seen cut up 
in the boiling house, added to the great attention I 
have paid to the subject, I have, | think, a pretty 
correct idea of the form and construction of the 
horse’s foot, and the causes of the diseases that 
attack it~-I wish I could add that I were able to 
point out the cure. 

It is, perhaps, presumptuous to say what may 
have been the intentions of the Creator. Might 
we be allowed to conjecture whether it were 
intended that the foot of a horse should be shod 
with iron, and that the horse should be driven or 
ridden on hard roads--from the adaptation of the 
parts my humble faculty supposes both; and yet we 
must express our surprise why so many ages should 
have passed over before such ends should have been 
effected ; us, from what I have heard and read on 
the subject, there is no proof of shoeing horses, as 
we shoe them, being practised until the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and we must admit that 
he was a bold man who first ventured to drive nails 
into the foot of a living horse. I may be told that 
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we have only negative proof of this, inasmuch as 
there is no mention of horses being shod with iron 
by any of the ancient writers on husbandry, horse- 
manship, or the veterinary art; neither is there any 
representation of horse-shoes in any of the remains 
of ancient sculpture, although the artists of anti- 
quity were so minute in their designs as even 
not to omit a nail in the wheel of a carriage. 
No mention is made by their historians of shoe- 
mg-smiths or horse-shoes forming part of the 
materiel of an army; but we have numerous in- 
stances of their cavalry being obliged to halt on 
their march on account of their horses’ hoofs being 
worn down and spoiled. On this account it was 
that they so much esteemed horses with hard feet, 
The Bible speaks of these, whose hoofs were 
‘ counted like flint;’”? and Homer and others, of 
iron and brazen-footed horses, with loud sounding 
feet” —all which, with the equ? sontpides of the 
Roman Poet, we may consider as poetical orna- 
ments. That the ancients had a contrivance to 
arotect their horses’ feet, by a kind of sock fas- 
tened on them is certain; and to this day, in some 
sastern countries, these socks are used aud sold tu 
‘ravellers by persons stationed for that purpose on 
heir roads. We all remember—-as a political 
2vent of some interest was attached to it---Vespa- 
sian’s coachman stopping on the road to put shoves 
on his mules, which no doubt were shoes of this 
description. Indeed socks are now sold (1828), 
similar to what we may conclude these to have 
heen, to be used when a hunter loses a shoe in the 
field. Thev are made to fasten under the flap of 
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the saddle till wanted; and, but for the weight of 
them (about 7lbs.), they would be a desirable ap- 
pendage toa sportsman. They buckle around the fet- 
lock joint, and the bottom of them is shod with iron*. 

Shoeing horses is not now universally prac- 
tised, as in many of the eastern countries they are 
still ridden bare-footed. It is most probable that 
the practice of shoeing became more general as 
gravel was used for roads; for, although paved 
roads were in use in very early times, they were not 
sO injurious to feet as sharp flinty gravel. I have 
read that William the Conqueror introduced horse- 
shoes into England, and that Henry de Ferrers, 
who came over with hin, got that surname because 
he was entrusted with the mspection of the farriers, 
and that his descendants still bear six horse-shoes 
in their arms. It is further added, that that Sove- 
reign gave the town of Northampton to some per- 
son as a fief, in consideration of his payig a stated 
sum yearly for the shoeing of horses. 

Nature is seldom defective in her work; but, 
without proper consideration, we might be induced 
to think that she had been so with respect to the 
hoofs of horses and the teeth of human beings. 
Before, however, we can substantiate this charge, 
we must prove that it was ifended that horses 

* Of the “ horse-sandal or removable horse-shoc,” invented by 


Mr. Percivall in 1880, that gentleman says, ‘“ I am not merely @ 
reviver or restorer, but ‘ an original inventor,’ since this is the first 
thing of its kind which has appeared before the public with any 
chance of success.” The sandal consists of two parts: the shoe—the 
iron part, or that which defends the bottom of the foot and sustains 
the wear ; and the straps, composed of web, whereby the shee is fas- 
tened to the foot. It is not only light (its weight not exceeding half 
a pound) and conveniently portable, -but strong and protective. 
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should carry heavy weight on their backs, or be dxiven 
at the rate we drive them on hard roads, or that, hu- 
man beings should eat and drink boiling-hot food 5 
for I believe that the teeth of savages, in a state of 
nature, are said to last to the latest period of their 
lives. With regard to Europeans, it is certain 
that their teeth, generally speaking, do not endure 
half their natural existence; and were it customary 
to ascertain the age of a man, as we do that of a 
horse, by looking into his mouth, we should gene- 
rally find at the age of forty as great a Jack of 
grinders as Sancho did in the jaws of his master 
after one of his renowned battles. 

It cannot be denied that the treatment and dis- 
eases of horses’ feet embrace a subject of the high- 
est importance, not’only to a sportsman, but to all 
who possess valuable studs for the common pur- 
poses of life. It is a subject on which I could 
write a volume---the result of observation and prac- 
tice. Indeed, it may be said that enough has been 
written upon it already; and we must also admit 
that no small quantum of quackery and book- 
making has been the result. We have had shves 
of all descriptions, some of which must excite a 
smile; and the short reign they had proved their 
inutility and folly. My experience, however, has 
led me to the followimg bold conclusions---first, 
that the original form of a horse’s foot has nothing 
to do with his soundness ; secondly, that contraction 
of the hoof is the effect, and not the cause of 
disease ; thirdly, that unless Nature has done her 
part effectually, by forming the foot of good mate- 
rials, all the art of Mr. Coleman and the whole 
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‘body of veterinary science is of no avail; and, 
lastly, when disease has once thoroughly taken pos- 
session of this delicately-formed organ, the boiler 
is the only remedy. 

With respect to my first assertion, it would be 
as preposterous to say, that because a man may have 
a neat leg and foot, or an elegantly-turned hand, he 
were never to be attacked with gout or rheumatism 
in either of them, as to suppose, that because a 
horse may have a perfectly-formed foot he is never 
to be subject to disease. Much as I am an advo- 
cate for good shoeing, it would be equally pr epos- 
terous to assert, that unless a horse be shod agree- 
ably to one or two particular systems he is to be- 
come a cripple. When we consider how many 
various methods of shoeing are practised in different 
countries, we must be well aware that they cannot 
all be agreeable to nature 5; therefore we must con- 
clude that shoeing is nut the chief consideration, as, 
in spite of its very worst application, some horses 
continue sound in their feet for a great number of 
years, whilst others, shod by the first practitioners 
of the art, are irrecoverably lame before they have 
worn out a dozen sets of their orthodox shoes. 
The Sieur La Fosse enumerates no less than six 
diseases incident to the foot of the horse; and yet, 
compared with present knowledge, he seems to 
have been ignorant of the true anatomy of the 
parts he treats of, though we must give him credit 
for opening the way to future science. When, 
however, we consider the delicacy and intricacy of 
the structure, with all its various articulations, we 
cannot wonder at its not being perfectly compre- 
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hended at first sight. As under the roof. ofiour 
parents we imbibe our first notion of thingg, :it 
may be allowable to go back to such data. Inmy 
father’s stable, although--from his principle of 
treating them, working them with a belly-full of 
grass in the summer, and of hay, good or bad, in 
the winter, with “abhorrence of physic’’--every 
other horse in it was broken-winded, yet (and I 
was a close observer) I only remember one at all 
tender in his feet, though they were shod by a 
blacksmith who never heard of the principles of 
nature in his life--who never knew there were 
auch things as bars in the foot of a horse, but who 
took his butteris and pared hoof and frog till he 
was tired, and then made a red-hot shoe* do the 
rest of the business! Let not the reader imagine 
that this was a system I approved of, for I think the 
good old gentleman had much luck on his side, and 
only mention it to shew that some horses attain 
their twentieth year--which several of his did--- 
perfectly sound in their feet, though shod by a 
smith who violated all the principles of nature, save 
one---that is, he suffered the shoe to rest on the crust, 
sisi is the chief natural bearing.of the horse. 

* When the late celebrated Colonel Thornton kept fox-hounds 
in Yorkshire, he was extremely particular about the shoeing of 
his horses. Taking up one of their feet one day, he observed that a 
hot shoe Wad been applied toit. ‘ Tell that rascal of a blacksmith,” 
uaid be to his greom, “‘ if he ever dares to apply a hot shoe to a 
horse’s foot of mine again, I will apply one tohis———.” (The rea- 
der must guess the rest.) A short time afterwards, as the Colonel 
was returning from hunting he caught poor Vulcan in the fatal aot, 
when, galloping up to him, with the assistance of two of his 
pere-in, he made good his promise, and stamped him a poaterieri 


with the insignia of his profession. It is unnecessary to add that 
leattery woo shige nee on ee aly 
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+ However lightly I may have now spoken on this 
subject, no man holds good shoeing to be more 
essential than myself; and, to prove what I assert, 
I some years since made myself acquainted with 
the operative part of preparing a horse’s foot for his 
shoe with the drawing knife, under the tuition of 
a first-rate performer from the College. Having 
done so, I was ever afterwards enabled to direct 
those who shod my horses, and found the best 
effects from my instructions. In one instance, in 
particular, 1 found them of infinite advantage. I 
went to spend the summer months, a few years 
since, with a friend who resided in the interior 
of the principality of Wales; and conceiving that 
gentle exercise at that period would be serviceable 
to two valuable hunters I then possessed, I took 
them with me. Dreading the uncontrolled opera- 
tion of the butteris in the hands of a Welch 
blacksmith, I took my drawmg knife with me, and 
the first time my horses wanted shoeing I prepared 
their feet myself. Contrary to my expectation the 
Welchman approved of and profited by the ex- 
wunple I set him; and, in a very few lessons, 
became a shoer on the principles of nature, which 
was also of no small importance to my friend, who 
had eight coach horses (seven greys and a piebald) 
in his stable at the time, which Messrs. 'Tattersa! 
afterwards sold for him for as many hundeé 
pounds. 

Were I to purchase a horse at a large price y 
should certainly like to see him with a fine eir- 
cular foot, sound and elastic frogs, and strongly- 
defined barr, 1 should like te see the hoof full in 
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the front, free from ribs or seams, and of a‘dark 
‘shining colour. But when I have seen all this, am 
I to imagine that I have got a horse whose feet 
are secure from disease? - Am I to imagine that so 
long as I contrive to preserve this circular foot, 
these sound and elastic frogs, and these well-defined 
bars, I am to have a sound horse? Let me not 
take such “ flattering unction” to my soul! No: 
this horse is liable to disease in his feet as well as 
another whose hoofs are narrow---whose heels are 
high---whose frogs never touch the ground---pro- 
vided Nature formed them in such a mould, and also 
provided she formed them of good materials. If 
this were not the case, what would become of the 
mule, the donkey, and the Arabian? I could bring 
a hundred proofs of the truth of what I am now 
advancing, but will only state one or two at present. 
In 1818 I heard of a very clever well-bred 
young horse, the property of a clergyman in 
Bedfordshire, that had gone well one day for half 
an hour with the Oakley hounds, when the country 
was very deep, and was to be sold for one hundred 
and thirty guineas. I went tosee him forthe purpose 
af purchasing him. But I must here enter a little 
‘nto detail, for the sake of establishing one point. 
On my arrival at this gentleman’s residence he 
vas on a visit to a friend, so that I only saw his 
10rse in the stable; but, as he was expected at home 
zarly the next morning, I gave him the meeting at 
an appointed hour. On examining this horse’s 
feet, previously to taking him out of his stall, I found 
them perfect. I had him trotted at the end of the 
gridle down hill non nayement, when he went 
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perfectly at. his ease; and_ after riding him a short 
time I purchased him at the price stated, and had 
him led. by a careful servant of my own into 
Leicestershire, at three easy days’ journey. of 
twenty miles each. The fifth day after he arrived 
I got.on his back to ride him to covert,.and found 
he was lame. Immediately mounting another 
horse I ordered my groom to get his shoe off, and 
to put his foot into warm water, supposing his 
Jameness to proceed from some trifling cause. My 
horse, however, was never sound again; and because 
I could not prove that he was lame before I became 
possessed of him, I never saw a shilling of my 
money again. 

Now I must here observe, that when I saw this 
horse on the morning previous to my purchasing him 
I thought he did not stand quite square on his fore- 
legs, but that he seemed to have one of them-—the 
faulty one---a little more forward than the other. 
I observed it again when I saw him the next day, 
and mentioned it to his owner, who assured me that 
it was only caused by his looking over the side of 
his stall at another horse—adding, that as he had 
bred him he could answer for his never having been 
lame in his life. All this was very true. The 
horse never had been lame; but, at the time I am 
speaking of, incipient disease existed in his foot, 
and the travelling into Leicestershire produced 
inflammation and lameness. The veterinary sur- 
geon who attended him declared, that if he wanted 
to make a drawing of the foot of the horse he 
should have been glad to have taken his fora model, 
so. perfectly was it formed in all its parts and 
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faatures.: On dissection, two years afterwards, all 
this fine form was obliterated, and a total derange- 
ment of the necessary organs of action presented 
itself. Neither all.the skill of the College, nor 
all the art of the shoer, would have been of any 
avail here, so rapid was the progress of the disease. 

The next is an instance é contra. Three years 
ago I heard of a horse, the property of a farmer 
near Gloucester, that had been going particularly 
well with Colonel Berkeley’s and Mr. Hornyold’s 
hounds, and was for sale; but though he was 
what Wwe call “all over a hunter,” no one would 
purchase him, because he had “small contracted 
feet,” as they were denominated, and was “ certain 
to be lame.” His price was 150 guineas. Being 
at this time on a visit to Mr. Hornyold, I got on my 
hack the next morning, and rode to see hin. I 
found him just as he had been described tv me, 
with small feet, high heels, and frogs not within au 
inch of the ground; but, convinced of his sound- 
ness, I bought hin for 150/. and sent him part of 
the road that evening into Warwickshire, with 
orders to my groom to give him a dose of physic 
previously to my riding him with the hounds. He, 
however, very soon attracted the eye of a celebrated 
sporting character in that country, who rides heavy, 
and who gave me the price of another good horse 
for him, in addition to what he cost me, and does 
me the honour to call him “Nimrod.” He has 
never been at all lame, or even tender in his feet, 
nor would his owner take 500 guineas at this 
moment, if such a price were offered for him. 
I may here add that Hermit (p. 64), who was sold 
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for so large a price in Leicestershire, had very 
narrow heels with very small frogs, but was’ never 
lame from such causes in his life, and was most 
particularly good on the road. On talking over 
these matters lately with a friend of mine, who has 
been a great breeder of race horses, and has had 
much experience in others, he observed, “ You re- 
member my Currycomb colt! I nevertook such pains 
with any horse’s feet in my life, as I did with his, 
to make them perfect, but he was never sound after 
four years old. My Zodiac horse, that I rode so 
many seasons, had very narrow feet, with scarcely 
any frogs at all, and never was lame in his life.” 
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LETTER X 


ON THE FOOT==IN CONTINUATION, 


“ J¢ is absurd to suppose there are no final causes, because we do not 
see“the efficient cause. The equality of three angles, of a triangle 
with two right angles, cannot be made to be, though there may 
be some other thing prior to it, without which it cannot be. My 
horse, which is lame, cannot be made lame, though there may be 
a cause for his being so:—there may be a nail in his foot.”’ 

* — Perwin’s “ Letters on the Mind,” 


ee 


WE attempt in vain to account for some of the 
dispensations of Providence, but to suffer seems the 
natural attribute of mortality. The natural dis- 
eases, however, of horses are but few; and, in 
justice to humanity, it must be admitted that they, 
as well as others which owe their existence to man, 
have occupied their share of attention; and we 
cannot, without impeaching the mercy of the 
Creator, for 2 moment imagine that there are many 
diseases without their remedies. It is, however, a 
maxim in physic that to find out the disease and its 
cause is half the cure; though it often happens 
that the former is ie more difficult point to 
accomplish, 

I concluded my last letter with some aint 
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tions on the foot of the horse, with a promise of 
continuing them in this. ‘“ When the ploughman 
took the helm,” says the fable, “ the gods left him 
to himself ;” and I must be cautious how I enter into 
this field of art, or I may be compared to the man 
who set about learning animal economy by dissect- 
ing a statue. Nevertheless, as all knowledge is 
progressive, few practical sciences arrive at per- 
fection until they become the objects of general 
inquiry; and therefore I may be allowed to con- 
tribute my mite to the fund. Experience often 
points out guides more certain than any theory, and 
one triumphant certainty is worth a thousand 
doubts. Atall events evidence cannot cheat us, but, 
on the contrary, has that sovereign dominion over 
our minds, against which argument has no chance 
to contend. 

Although it is well that every man should have 
some idea of the operations of nature, few have 
much knowledge of anatomy, unless intended for 
the medical or veterinary profession; but without 
its demonstrative evidence, all is doubt and un- 
certainty, and we go on, accounting for one thing 
by supposing another, until we exhaust every 
species of error. Find out the cause and remove 
it, and the effect ceases! Remove the film, and the 
sight is clear! 

In searching for truth it is useless to expose 
former mistakes and errors: we should only look 
to well-established facts, and to the unexpected 
discoveries which present themselves. In my last 
letter on this subject I ventured to oppose the long- 
received opinion—an opinion emanating from the 
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highest* authority---that contraction of the. foot 
was « cause of lameness, and, that unless the frog 
received pressure, disease, and consequently lame- 
ness, were the certain effects. Now, the natural 
cousequence of this opinion has been the stumbling 
block I alluded to in shoeing, giving birth to the 
expansion shoe, the thin-heeled shoe, and the 
artificial frog, which have, in their turns, ruined 
many thousand horses. The reader may exclaim, 
“Surely this is bold language!” It may, I allow, 
appear presumptuous in an humble mdividual like 
myself to state my opinion in. opposition to that of 
such a man as Mr. Coleman, to whom we are, after 
all, indebted for laying down the first real 
principles of veterinary science in this country 5 by 
whose means they have been conveyed to all parts of 
the kingdom ; and towhom may be traced that light 
which has recently and generally been thrown on 
the art which he professes. We are all, however, 
wise after experience ; and my experience has fully 
demonstrated that thick tuest and thin heels will 
lame the soundest horse that was ever foaled, when 


* The Veterinary College. 

+ Mr. Coleman recommends shoes three times thicker at the toe 
than the heel. In fair play, however, to him and his followers, thia 
disproportion has not been persisted in. Alluding te these shoes, 
Mr. Peall, professor of the Dublin Society, thus expresses himself’: 
“‘ Experience of many years has convinced me that no other prin- 
ciples of shoeing than those which Mr. Coleman has laid down are 
capable of preserving the foot of the horse from disease ;” but 
at the end of the same chapter he informs us, that “ the thin-heeled 
shoes recommended by;the professor had been laid aside for some 
time at the London Veterinary College, from the experience of their 
inutility.” We are indebted to Mr. Goodwin for this amusing 
extract ; but.as it comes from Dublin we must excuse all faults, 
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put to severe work, and that pressure on the frog is 
by no means essential to, or a wide circular hoof 
by no means a proof of, the soundness of the foot. 

With respect to the first of these positions, I 
have often experienced a converse effect. I have 
more than once had a horse in training, whose 
sinews shewed some symptoms of giving way; 
when, on lowering the toe and raising the heel, 
those sinews have been relaxed, and the horse has 
gone on well in his work. 

With regard to the frog, I am fully aware 
that Nature never furnished an animal with such 
an organ without appropriating to it some useful 
function; but, on a nicer examination of the 
foot of a horse than that which a living subject 
presents us with, it is very evident that the heels, 
and not the frog, form the first natural bearing for 
his weight; and, in a state of nature, the latter 
will not touch the ground on a level and hard 
surface until the crust of the former is worn down, 
as I have a hundred times witnessed in colts which 
have travelled a long distance barefooted. Add to 
this, that however well adapted the frog may be to 
act by second causes, and also to prevent injury te 
the parts beneath it, yet (speaking plainly), from 
the stuff it is made of, so highly elastic—when con- 
sidered as a preventive of contraction—its powers 
of opposing horn and iron must be very feeble 
indeed. 

As I shall, hereafter, offer some remarks on 
preparing the foot for the shoe, in which attention 
to the frog and its properties will not be overlooked, 
I shall now proceed to the important discovery to 
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which I alluded in my Jast, relating to the nature 
and seat of the disease called “ founder, pr groggy 
lameness”’~—«a discovery which has hitherto never 
been noticed by veterinary writers, with the 
exception of one or two who have lately touched 
upon it. The reader will observe that it is a 
disease strictly confined to the fore feet so that the 
last-mentioned organ, the frog, can have no 
peculiar relation to it, as that organ exercises Its 
functions equally in all the feet. 

Now the following is the manner in which I 
stumbled upon this (to me) new light in the yeteri- 
nary horizon, in which I am much inclined to 
think there is still some twilight remaming, which 
the bright sunshine of knowledge and experience 
has yet to dispel. fappening to go to London the 
Jatter end of September 1823, [ was requested by 
a friend in the country to purchase a hunter for him, 
for which purpose I went to the Bazaar. There I got 
into conversation with Mr. Turner, the head yeteri- 
nary surgeon to this splendid establishment, and 
who also so well performed his part iy the rostrum 
on the auction days. Onmy looking at the feet of 
some horses, and making some observations on 
them which were in unison with his ideas and 
practice, he entered freely into the subject, and at 
last spoke of “the navicular disease,” Now it so 
happened (and here I must expose my ignorance), 
that though I knew there was such a joint in the 
foot as this, yet I was ignorant of its technical 
appellation* ; and therefore was obliged to ask for 


+ I knew this bone by the neme of the nut, or shuttle bone, and 
was also aware of the joint it formed with the flexor. 
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an explanation, which, in the most obliging and 
scientific manner, he instantly furnished me with ; 
at the same time informing me that the discovery 
of this disease, as the seat of founder, was due toa 
brother of his, who practised the veterinary art at 
Croydon in Surrey. 

Now I have heard and read a great deal about 
diseases of the foot. I have heard some attribute 
them to ossification of the cartilages; whilst I have 
heard others attribute them to contraeted hoofs or dis- 

eased frogs. On the other hand, I have heard a keen 
sportsman declare he would give a hundred guineas 
if he could get a good running thrush into one of 
a favorite horse’s fore feet, to Giake it as sound as 
the other, which had a thrush. I was myself con- 
vinced that contraction, or pressure on frogs, had 
nothing to do with lameness or soundness of the 
foot whatever, but I had never heard of the 
“navicular disease.” 

Being all for demonstration, when I can get it, 
and convinced that there are but two ways of 
obtaining krfowledge---one from our own expe- 
rience, and the other from the experience of 
others---I obtained from his brother an intreduc- 
tion to Mr. Turner, and waited on him at his 
residence ut Croydon, where I found he was the 
son of an eminent practitioner of his art, and a 
highly respectable character, and was himself, though 
a young man, in full possession of all the veteri- 
nary practice of that populous and sporting country. 

On my arrival at Croydon Mr. Turner was pre-- 
pared with one dissection of the leg of a horse just 
killed, to shew me the original structure of the 
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interior of the foot; and with another denuded of 
hair and flesh, so as to enable him to point ont: ta, 
me the situation and office of the navicular bone 
and joint, wherein, he contends, the seat of the 
disease called “ founder, or groggy lameness,” is 
invariably to be seen; and by the very clear and 
able manner--suited to my capacity on such 
subjects---in which he unfolded the evidence 
necessary to establish the fact, I shall be able to 
detail it, I trust, in such language as may be 
intelligible to the reader, being similar to that 
in wifich it was conveyed to me. 

The navicular bone has its derivation from the 
Latin word “xavis,” being supposed to resemble a 
boat; but, in my opinion, the old appellation of 
“shuttle bone” neéd not have been disturbed, as 
the resemblance here is the stronger of the two. 
By that wonderful organ---the great flexor ten- 
don of the leg---passing immediately under this 
bone, and articulated with it, the joint called the 
“navicular joint” is formed. Immediately under 
this joint is the fatty or elastic frog, also one of 
the greatest curiosities in nature; and under that is 
the horny or elastic frog. It is also worthy of 
remark, that the navicular bone passes across the 
foot, from one side to the other, just above the 
centre of the frog, forming, as it were, a double 
joint with the pastern bone and the flexor tendon ; 
thereby acting as an auxiliary supporter to the 
cofin bone, in receiving the weight from above. 
On this weight being received from the pastern, the 
navicular bone descends with the pressure, inclin- 
-ing backwards, conyeving the weight to the fatty 
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frog, and thereby acting as a powerful spring to all 
that portion of the foot which is posterior to the coffin 
bone. On inspection of this joint, in its healthy 
state, the navicular bone (which forms the joint 
with the flexor tendon, by a corresponding con- 
vexity in the centre of the bone) presents an 
exquisitely polished surface, resembling a shell, 
though at the same time it is highly vascular, and 
has the power of secreting that phenomenen in 
animal economy, synovia, or joint oil, by which the 
parts are lubricated when in action. 

Now it appears most clearly that there are two 
distinct causes for the disease of the navicular 
Joint---one, from any effectual opposition it may 
meet with in its descent, as above described 
cand which descent, as it receives the weight per- 
pendicularly, and not obliquely, as with the coffin 
bone, is essential to prevent concussion) ; and the 
other, by inflammation, which attacks the synovial 
membrane which lines the joint, and which may 
proceed from various causes; though I should 
imagine concussion, or jar to the foot, to be the 
principal one; notwithstanding, fo oppose concus- 
sion to a certain extent, seems to be the principal 
intention of the parts in question. 

From the information Mr. Turner was so kind 
us to afford me, and from the specimens he pre- 
sented me with, I am enabled to form the following 
notions of the disease of the navicular joint:—- 
First, inflammation attacks the membrane lining 
the joint, succeeded by a dimunition of the 
synovia, and a general stoppage to the healthy 
séctetion of the parts. The consequence ‘of thie is 
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increased friction, succeeded by abrasion of the 
delicate and highly sensible membranes of which 
they are composed. Secondly, absorption from the 
centre of the bone takes place, causing a hole in it 
very similar to that which we see in a carious 
tooth: and, lastly, a strong adhesion of the tendon 
to this hole, forming a disease the most prevalent, 
and at the same time the most formidable to which 
the horse is liable. In slight cases 1 found there 
had only been an absorption of the cartilage which 
covers the bone, without any loss of, or hole in, the 
bone’ itself, and then there was little or no adhesion 
of the tendon to the bone. 

Now to all those who have experienced the 
painful and distressing effect of a small bone 
spavin in a horse, 1t must at once be obvious that 
to create action in a joint in the state above 
described must be the cause of excessive suffering 
to the animal; yet such is the case with all groggy 
horses. 

Of the extreme sensibility of joints we need 
no farther proof than to be told that the most 
trifling exposure of their cavities very often termi- 
nates fatally, by excessive irritation. Even bones 
cannot rest or move upon each other with impunity, 
but are protected by ligaments which surround their 
joints, and by a fine vascular membrane which lines 
their different cavities. 

Whatever may be the credit due to Mr. Turner 
for his able and satisfactory researches into this 
dreadful disease, it is but just to observe that it has 
not altogether escaped the notice of others. Mr. 
Coleman, in all his publications, has never 
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reverted to this disease 3 though I understand that 
since his attention has been directed to it by Mr. 
Turner, he has admitted it. Mr. Goodwin did 
mention one instance of it ina late publication, in 
the case of a gentleman’s hunter whose foot he 
dissected: but to Mr. Turner alone is the merit of 
establishing the incontrovertible fact of its being 
the general seat of founder in the fvot of the 
horse. These gentlemen, however, spea's of it as 
an individual instatice ; and it must be highly grati- 
fying to Mr. Turner to find that eminent practitioner 
Mr. Goodwin (veterinary surgeon to his Majesty, 
and whose book I have perused with the greatest 
pleasure) stating, that “ although this disease might 
have been previously known to exist in particular 
cases,” (only one of which appears in his praetice,) 
“it was not understood to be the general cause 
before Mr. Turner investigated the subject.” 

For my own part I hate a hovering faith, and 
would at any time ride a hundred miles rather 
than remain in doubt on a subject of this iterest- 
ing nature. On myviewing Mr. 'Turner’s specimens 
wll scepticism vanished, but some curious reflec- 
tions came across iny mind. ‘ Why,” said 1 tu. 
myself, ‘do we take so many opinions upon trust, 
when we have ears to hear, and eyes to see, tor 
ourselves? If this fact be established, what must 
after-ages think of those volumes of error that 
have gone forth to the world on a subject surely of 
no such impenetrable difficulty? or that one humble 
individual should have it in his power to say, that, 
after all the exertions of the veterinary body, not 
only has no cure been yet discovered, but ng real 
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ckuse demonstrated, for dy fur the most comnron 
disease incident to the theme and subject of their 
mquiries and labours? As for contracted hoofs, I 
have already stated my opinion of them in terms 
which cannot be mistaken. They have no more to 
do with the cause of lameness than the pen I now 
hold im my hand. Among Mr. Turner’s specimens 
is the most contracted foot I ever saw, for the heels 
fairly overlap each other, with no appearance of 
frog. It, however, carried an old horse quite sound 
to his dying day; but the navicular bone and joint 
are as sound as adamant. Had it been in the 
power of mere outward compression to have lamed 
a horse, this horse must have been lame; but this I 
do not believe to be the case, and I will state 
niy reasons whliy. 

Every part of the internal cavity of the foot 
which could be affected by pressure, being of an 
elastic nature, and no joint being within its imme- 
diate influence, contraction, from whatever cause it - 
may proceed, cannot come on so rapidly but that 
the parts would adapt themselves to the change. 
How frequently are hind feet contracted—but when 
have we heard of lameness as the consequence ? 
Should contraction arise from the mechanical 
effect of shoeing, which must be progressive, there 
is a still slighter chance, from the reason juststated, 
of disease being produced by it. 

Were anything wanting to convince me that 
the seat of foot Jameness is in the navicular joint, 
T should take my stand in the hinder hoof. This, 
it appears, never founders. But why, may I ask, 
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concussion sufficient to injure the navicular joint: 
it comes oblequely, and not perpendicularly, to the 
ground, as does the fore foot; neither does it 
support anything like the same quantity of weight. 

Now, for the sake of argument, it may be 
asserted, that as, from the form of the animal, it 
was necessary that the fore legs should carry a 
greater proportion of the animal (say nothing of 
the rider) than the hinder ones, Nature has been 
deficient in not providing accordingly. To this I 
answer, that for all natural purposes she has pro- 
vided ; but not against going at the rate of tlenty 
miles in the hour, with additional weight, and 
opposed to two of the hardest substances we have--- 
iron and stone. It is “ the pace that kills” here, as 
well as in other cases; and to the moderate pace 
at which horses in foreign countries are ridden (a 
fact universally allowed) is to be attributed the 
more general absence of foot lameness, and not to 
their clumsy method of shoeing, which I shall 
allude to hereafter. We may add to this, that the 
horses on the Continent are, for the most part, a 
different sort of horse to those used for the com- 
mon purposes of life in this country; not that I 
mean to say the navicular disease is not sometimes 
found in our cart horses, as well as those of a 
superior breed, as has been demonstrated by Mr. 
Turner. 

A groggy horse cannot be mistaken. From 
having been so much on “the road” my eye ‘is 
quite familiar to them; and I know them when 
I see them standing in the stable. They stand in 
a position peculiar to themselves, leaning obliquely 
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beckwartls, as it were, to ease the fore feet, anc 
trying to rest their weight more on the toe than or 
the heel. This would not be the cuse were the 
lameness produced by pressure on the cartilages, a. 
then the impression would be general. 

When some of my acquaintance, who may 
be said to have been great footmeu as well as great 
horsemen all their lives, come to read what I have 
now written, they will, [ think, be convinced that 
they have had a good deal of their trouble for nothing 
=—not but what I highly appreciate the value of an 
open and wide foot in a hunter, in keeping him above 
ground over a deep country, as I would draw out 
manure on tender land in a broad and not a 
narrow-wheel cart; but I allude to those whose 
anxiety has been so great to preserve open feet 
as a preventive of disease. T'o one friend of mine 
this particularly applies. He had a very valu- 
able gig horse, which he never drove in the winter, 
because he said he had such narrow feet that he 
would certainly be a cripple, unless he passed 
the winter months in screw shoes, by means of 
which, I admit, his feet did appear to be soine- 
what wider at the heels when he came up in the 
spring, though they soon resumed their old shape. 
These narrow feet, however, never failed him, for 
the navicular bone was sound. 

Now I have no doubt but this was the disease 
which “ the ancients” (amongst whom [include the 
common farriers of the last century) termed “ coffin 
lameness.” As most of them are, fortunately 
(for horses), now in their own coffins, it is no harm 
to say that they could not have given a much stronger 
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proof of their ignorance; for, from the. oblique 
direction of that bone, added to its. being sur- 
rounded by, and embedded in, springs, its injury 
inust be of rare occurrence. 

When I say that injury to the navicular joint 
proceeds from concussion, are we not surprised that 
inischief is not done every time a man leaps his 
horse into a hard stony road? General rules, how- 
ever, never apply to individual cases: and in no 
part of animal economy is there more variety than 
in the foot of the horse, not only as to its shape, 
but as to what it is made of. I have had porses 
whose feet have been very perfectly formed that 
could not goatall without their fore shoes; and I had 
one, which I sold to Mr. Lechmere Charlton for a 
large price, that carried me from the further end of 
Witchwood Forest in Oxfordshire, to Bourton on 
the Hill in Gloucestershire, a distance of at least 
eighteen miles, in two hours, without a fore shoe, 
and without the smallest injury to his foot, which 
was a narrow one—by the bye not a soft country to 
go over, and the shoe was off at the finish of a 
capital run, so that 1 know not what distance the 
horse might have gone barefooted. 

I must now bring this letter toa conclusion, 
but shall resume the subject, it being, in my 
opinion, one of the most interesting that ever 
occupied the attention of a sportsman, as far as the 
stable is concerned. In the mean time it may not 
be amiss to observe, that as concussion appears 
likely to produce foot lameness, by peculiarly 
affecting the part I have been treating of, it should 
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be avoided as much as is consistent with absolute 
necessity’ for it, and valuable hunters should be 
kept off hard roads as much as it is possible to do 
so*. ‘This applies merely to concussion. ! 

Inflammation of the synovial membrane which 
lines the joint may arise from other causes, which 
it may be more difficult to describe. It may be 
well to observe, that suffering horses to go a long 
time without being shod, or removed, and thereby 
suffering the sole to become morbidly thick, may be 
one cause of inflammation, as offering too much 
resistance to the descent of the navicular joint. 
Standing long in the stable, and then suddenly 
called into action, is also very likely to derange 
these highly-sensible parts, as indeed it is the 
cause of various bodily complaints. 

I have now only to observe, that were I to have 
a horse struck with foot-lameness I would send that 
horse to Mr. Turner, and say to him, “ Here, Sir, 
is a patient for you: as you know his disease, you 
are the most likely man to cure him.” I should 
then take my leave, wishing him all possible 
success im his profession, to which he appears 
eminently entitled. If he succeeds in his labours, 
and finds out the cure, as he has found out the 
disease, e will then have found “ the basis for the 


* On returning home from hunting with a friend of mine who 
was riding a horse he had purchased from me, and was trotting him 
at the rate of nine miles an hour on the high road, whilst I was 
riding by the side of it.—‘ Why,” said I, “do you knock your 
horse's feet about in that way, when you can avoid it?” His answer 
was‘ If they will not stand what he is now doing, he is not worth 
what I gave you forhim.” This was bad logic. 
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repose of his profession,” which a brother member 
of it rather prematurely boasted of. Let him, 
however, persevere in his endeavours, and he will 
be sure of his reward. The words of the poetapply 
to us all: we know not what we can do till we 
try i= 
—Quid ferre recusent; 
Quid valeant humeri 
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LETTER Xi. 


CONDITION RESUMED. 


As the latter end of July is the period when 
all henters should be m the stable, I resume my 
remarks on “ Condition,’ and shall continue them 
until I have concluded what I have to say on the 
subject. I make no apology for the minuteness of 
the detail, as I am well convinced the subject is one 
which will command the attention of my readers ; 
and [ am happy to be able to communicate the 
pleasing fact, that numbers of my brother sports- 
men have adopted my system of summering the 
hunter, with the anticipation of the best results. 
I have also had an opportunity during a late 
excursion through some of the best hunting coun- 
tries, of hearing of, or seeing, numerous studs of 
hunters summered m this manner, belonging to 
sportsmen of the very first order, who adopted it long 
before I put pen to paper on the subject. Among 
others I called on Mr. Weedon, the Earl of 
Plymouth’s groom, whose opinion, as one of the 
best hunting grooms in England, I was anxious to 
obtain. ¥ found that he carried the object of con- 
dition still further than I do, as he informed me 
that all those horses of his Lordship which were 
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Jesh on their legs were walked out for an hour or 
‘wo every morning during the summer. Mr. 
Weedon has lived fourteen years (reckoning from 
1824) with Lord Plymouth; and to any one who 
aus witnessed his Lordship’s etyle of riding across 
a country, it must be evident, that, unless Mr. 
Weedon knew his business wel], he would not have’ 
remained fourteen years at the head of perhaps 
one of the most valuable studs of hunters in 
England. Mr. W, is also a man of manners and 
adueation superior to the generality of persons 
filling situations similar to his own, which induced 
me to go several miles out of my road to see him, 
There is always a delicacy between sportsmen, 
which forbids them prying into the stables of each 
other, at any period of the year; therefore I did 
not even express a wish ta see Lord Plymouth’s 
hunters (about seventeen in number), but called on 
Mr. Weedon at his residence, which is about a 
mile and a half from the EKarl’s seat in Worcester- 
shire. It appeared he had never heard of NimRoD 
or his letters; but whenwe came to compare notes 
on the subject of condition of hunters, I could 
almost have persuaded myself that he had been the 
uuthor of them, instead of myseli--so exactly did 
our sentiments tally. With respect, however, to 
giving hunters walking exercise throughout the 
summer, he there goes a step beyond me; but op 
mature reflection I am convinced he 1s right. 
On talking the matter over, each of us referred to 
Mr. Potter, the Earl of Sefton’s celebrated groom, 
who always adopted that plan, and to whose very 
superior condition I have before alluded. When 
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horses ave fresh and well on their leg’s,’’ ::said Maul. 
Weedon, “ the advantage of always keeping:|theni 
going in this gentle way, is incaleulableat.the 
commencement of the season. It invigorates theit 
whole frame, strengthens the muscles, | preserves 
their bowels free, and keeps them from getting 
out of shape and form.” 

On conversing with Lord Molyneux, at Cinsiiee 
races, on Potter’s stable management, his Lordship 
told me that he was now steward to his father, and of 
course ‘had nothing to do with the horses ; but we 
both agreed on the very superior form the Earl’s 
hunters were in when he hunted Leicestershire ; 
and, as-I before observed, they were always walked 
out with the hounds in the summer. On my ask- 
ing Lord Molyneux after the horse he called 
Oxford, he told me he was quite well, but had had a 
tremendous operation performed upon him by Mr, 
Walton, the veterinary surgeon at Liverpool, in 
consequence of a humour which had settled in his 
sheath, and which he attributed to his having been 
turned out to grass. I saw this very first-rate horse 
a short time afterwards in London, looking re- 
markably well; but I shall have occasion to speak 
of him again, when describing the celebrated 
Ditchley day with Lord Middleton’s hounds when 
he hunted Warwickshire, and when Lord Moly- 
neux rode this horse, and was one of three whio 
saw it. 

During my excursion I spent a day with Mr. 
Lockley, who has ever been celebrated for the 
condition of his horses; and knowing that he had 
«very favorite hunter for which he ‘hed réfiused a 
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large sum of money, I had some curiosity to sée 
how he was treated. I found him in his stall, ott 
of ‘which, with the exception of travelling into 
Leicestershire, and other hunting countries, he had 
not been for three years-—not even into a loose box. 
He had been soiled for a fortnight on clover, whith 
had let his carcase down a little ; but in every other 
respect he was fit to go to hounds at a week’s 
notice, and his groom had ridden him ten miles 
that morning on the road. | 

On my journey homewards I saw the Earl of 
Jersey’s groom, and found his horses trbated 
exactly in the same manner as Lord Plymouth’s, 
with the exception of their not being ridden out. 
They were, night and day, in large loose places, 
with chams across the dvors, which Were open ; 
and they were full of corm I asked his groom, 
whom [ have known many years--and a most 
excellent servant he is, and high in his master’s 
confidence-—whether he kept their shoes on or off ? 
when he told me they wore half shoes, or tips, 
merely because they kept the stopping in their feet, 
by which means they were kept moist. 

When on the subject of feet (though I have’ 
much more to say on that head as I proceed), 
and their treatment in the summer, I cannot pass 
over a passage I have met with in Mr. Goodwin’s 
work, On the Diseases of the Feet, which I here 
transcribe. The situation Mr. Goodwin has so long 
held under his Majesty, as well as his fepiteioniand 
experience, set all cavilling at defiance. an 

“I have invariably observed,” says Mr. Good- 
win, “ where horses are turned out to grass during 
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the dry and hot summer thonths; that. orf bringife 
them up to be put into stable condition, their - feet 
are in & ntuch worse state than they’ wefé when 
they went out; dried up, and so’ hard. and brittle, 
that, on the application of a tool to britig. them 
into a form fit to receive a shoe, the horn breaks 
like a piece of glass, and all the fiattrally tough 
and elastic property is lost, so that it fequires sothe 
months to reniove the bad effects. If it is neces 
sary that a horse should be pat out of work durittg 
the hot and dry weather, I préfér a large box or 
shed, and soiling with gieen food ; by which meatis 
two objects are gained---viz. all the etjurioud effects 
of :a drying wind or 4 meridian sun oft the hoofs 
are avoided, whieh creates such an excessive evapo- 
ration of the natural moisture absorbed into the 
hors from within, that it not only becomes dry, 
hard, and brittle, but the whole horny box tightens 
on the sensible parts, and frequently produveés great 
mischief. But in'a loose place moisture may be 
applied in any desirable way. The other advan- 
tage of a shed or box is, that horses are sheltered 
from the terrifying effects of flies and heat. Horses 
at grass are mich inclined to thrushés { and whe- 
ther they have shots or tips, or ate without either, 
it is Hecessary frequently to inspect their feet, and 
to remove all superfluous horn, otherwise the foot 
will grow out of all form.” 

I think I have now said. enough. of the. evils 
uttending summmeériig hunteré in the field s.and. 1 
think the foregping observations of Me. Goodwin's 
will be an answer $o afl tholé whi-say:“ it ie ubso- 
iutely. necessary. for thelr: feete’. Thee they: dan 
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exist svat arid well for fifteen years withoet it, 
ney Own experience has assured me 5 but the follow 
ing ‘welbanthesticated fact out-herods Hered. 
The sirewnistanes is thus related in the 8th vol. of 
the Sporting Magazine, p. 160:-= Lately died, 
at Barnstaple m Devonshire, 8 chéesnet horse, in his’ 
Ith year, He was well known in many Herts 
thirty years ago. The gemtleman in whose posses- 
sion he died, bought him et two years ofd, at which 
tints ke took him to house, and rode him, sun 
mer and winter, for between twenty end thirty 
years, witkout ever turning him ott, and he died of 
am accident at last.” 

Philosophers wil] tell us, that there is a condi- 
tion whieh is natural, and & condition whieh is not 
natural, to atl bodies animate or inanimate, liquid 
or solid. So much for the operation of externul 
causes! Now most men will admit that the natu- 
ral cond#tion of the ass is for the most part a sorry 
one, having mere than his share of that vis Inertia 
which keeps things m théir places. Internal 
causer, however, operate with him most forcibly; 
and rt is wonderful how this oe inertie is changed 
into a tts sivida by a plentiful allowance of good 
oats and beans. I beg pardon for imtroducing so 
meak an animal as this to the rotice of the reader, 
when speaking of what relates to the horse, but time 
has been when this putient and better deserving 
slave was held in higher estimation*. In thé for- 
ner state, however, he suits ny purpose best; though 
the question ntight be asked—-what has an ave to 
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the dry and. hot summer months; that. oxf bringitig 
them up to be put ints stable condition, thelr feet 
are in‘ a much worse state than they! wefé when 
they went out; dried up, and. so’ hard. and. brittle, | 
that, on the application of a tool to brittg them 
into a form ft to receive a shot, the Horn breaks 
like a piece of glass, and all the fatirally toujth 
and elastic property is lost, so tliat it requires sothe 
months to reniove the bad effects. If it is neces 
sary that a horse should be put out of work duritig 
the hot and dry weather, I prefer a large box or 
shed, and soiling with green feed; by Which means 
two objects are gained---viz. all the eitjurioud effects 
of ‘a drying wind or 4 meridian sun oh the hoofs 
are avoided, whieh creates such an excessivé evyapo- 
ration of the natural moisture absorbed into the 
horn from within, that it not only becomes dry, 
hard, and brittle, but the whole horny box tightens 
on the sensible parts, and frequently producés gredt 
mischief. But in'a loose place moisture may be 
applied in any desirable way. The other advan- 
tage of a shed or box is, that horses are sheltered 
from the terrifying effects of flies and heat. Horses 
at grass are mich inclined to thrushés j and whe- 
ther they have shots or tips, or ate without either, 
it is necessary frequently to inspect their feet, and 
to remove all superfluous horn, otherwise the foot 
will grow ott of all form.” 

I think I have now said endugh. of the evils 
uttending -summéritig hinteré in the field; and i 
think the foregoing observations df Me. Goodwin's 
will be an answer to all tholé who say.“ it is abso- 
dutcly necoseary fot thelr feon’?.- Ther dey: dan 
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exist suomed and well for fifteen yeare without it; 
niy-owh experience has sestired nie ; but the follow 
ing welbaeathentiesed fact out-herods Herod: 

The sirewmimanes ts thus related in the 8th vol. of 

the Sporting Magazine, ». 360: Latety died, 
at Barnstaple im Devonshire, 4 chesnut horse, in hiv 

aeth year, He was well known in meny Hurtty 
thirty years ago. The gomtleman in whose posses- 
sz hie ated; bought him at two years ofd, at winch 

tints he teok him to housd; and rode him, sum- 

ner and winter, for between tweérty and thirty 

yours, witkout ever turning him out, and he died of 
an adcident at last.” 

Philosophers will tell us, that there is a condi- 
tion whieh is netural, and 4 condition which is not 
natural, to atl bodies anmmate or inanimate, liquid 
or solid. So much for the operation of externul 
causes! Now most mer will admit that the natu- 
ral eondition of the as¢ is for the most part a sorry 
one, having mere than his share of that vis inertia 
which keeps things im théir places. Infernal 
causer, However, operate with him most forcibly; 
and it ts wonderful how this vis inertia is changed 
into a ots vivida by a plentiful allowance of good 
oats and beens. I beg pardon for introducing so 
meah an animal as this to the wotice of the reader, 
when speaking of what relates to the horse, but time 
has been when this patient and better deserving 
slave was held in higher estmation™. In the for+ 
ner state, however, he suits my purpose best; théug¢h 
the — es be haar hes art — te 
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do with the condition of the horse? My answer is, 
that the ass, when in condition, is so far pro tempore 
exalted im the scale of beings, as nearly toe approach 
the horse ; as the following anecdote will prove. 
On my return from Epsom races on the Derby 
day (1824), my attention was attracted to what is 
vulgarly ’yclept a “ donkey chaise,” in which were 
aman and a woman of no small dimensions, going 
at a very rapid pace, and drawn by a small ass. 
Curiosity led me to follow them, when, as far as I 
could judge by the pace of my own horse, I found 
they were going at the rate of nine miles an hour 
on a very indifferent road. On being observed by 
a friend, he rode up to me and told me he had seen 
this humble vehicle on its way to the course in the 
morning give what is called the go-by to several 
carriages-and-four, and that he was equally struck 
with the extraordinary appearance and action of the 
animal. On nty asking the owner of him a few 
questidlis about him, he informed me that he had 
done three miles in fifteen minutes with him on the 
road for a wager, and that he would back him to 
do it in less; at the same time giving me his 
address, when I found he was a blacksmith residing 
at Mitchain in Surrey. “ Do you keep your ass 
on Mitcham Common?” said I, anticipating his 
answer. ‘ Oh, no,” replied the son of Vulcan, “he 
has never been out of my stable for three years, and 
he eats as good oats and beans as your horse does.” 
---“ It is accounted for,” said I to my friend : so we 
pulled up our horses, and gave Neddly the road. 
Before I finally take leave of the evils of sum- 
ering horses at grass, I must be allowed one word 
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more.’ The ‘reader will recollect my: illustrating 
some of my arguments against it, by describing the 
state in which I saw seven hunters (y. 132) the pro- 
perty of oné gentleman, at the conclusion of the 
last summer; and also one mare (p. 119) which I 
went to look at on purpose. I have now to add, 
that one of the eight horses died in the course of 
the winter, and six of the other seven were never 
in condition at all, and the mare died after the 
first good run she dropped into. In a pecuniary 
point of view, including accidents and all other 
casualties, I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that in the course of twenty years the bullock- 
feeding system of summering hunters shall be 
fifty per cent. against those, who adopt it! 
As to accidents, they are as numerous as wn- 
looked for; and I know not when I should 
have done enumerating them were I once to 
begin. At Chester races, a gentleman by the name 
of Purshouse, well known in Staffords as a 
good sportsman and a still better rider, came up to 
me, and said, “ You remember my pigeon-eyed 
horse ?”-—¢ To be sure I do,” replied I: “ he was 
a hunter, and could carry weight well; and I have 
been often delighted to see you ride him across a 
country.”=--“ I shall never do it again,” added he ; 
‘¢ for he is gone broken-winded. I turned him out 
to grass in the summer, when he used to amuse him- 
self by galloping around his pasture till he was 
heated, and then lying down in a pond to cool him- 
self. He did it too often, ay inflammation of the 
lungs was the consequence.” 


During the season for physicking icieéa, let 
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me strongly recommend all my brother sportsmen 
{o caution they grooms against givmg toa sireng 
doses to their horaea, and te prapare them well: by 
bran mashes. Misfortumes, thay say, seldem epme 
alone: and whew at Chester rages | was also in- 
farmed of a sad mistake qn this important. subject, 
which had that week aeeusped in the stable of an 
ald schealfellew of mine, and a brilliant performer 
aver a country, in the Cheshire Hunt, whose groom 
had given a horse of his ter drachma of alags, with- 
aut a sufficient preparation, end he was buried an 
the day I heard the stery, having lately been pur- 
chased in Leicestershire for either three or four 
hundred guineas.—Another death by physic, acca- 
sioned by bad mapagement, cnme to my ears a few 
weeks since, hig wae the gase of a horse which I 
sald at two years old, and was now five. He was very 
promising for a hunter, and Mr. F. Holyoak was in 
treaty for bim, when death put an and to everything. 
I have before observed that I never lost, or had 
a horse im any danger, in physic; but with such 
horses as are at all apt to be griped jt is desirable 
te.. give the dase overnight, as in that case the 
symptome would shew themselves in the day time, 
when relief would be more readily administered. 
I shall, however, have much to say on this subject 
at another time, 
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LETTER XII. 


PRECACTIONS ‘TO BE TAKEN YN THR MOULTING SEAS0Ne= 
SWEATING. 


— 


NaTuRE so delights in freshness that she will 
not suffer her creatures to wear their eld - clothes ; 
and to the horse--no doubt her favorite-—she 
has given two suits in the year—one im the 
spring and the other in the autumn. The periods 
alluded to---but particularly, the autumnal one 
e~are the most trying of any to those kept in an 
artificial state~—-the constitution being by the law 
ef nature more than commonly susceptible te mor- 
bid impressions. Thus it is, that, comparatively 
speaking, so few gentlemen’s hunters commence the 
season in bloominfbondition ; at least, itris one of 
the principal obstacles to that desirable end. Peo- 
ple, in the warmth of their imagination, seldom 
advert to causes and effects; but the animal econo~ 
my is affected in 80 many various and unlooked- 
for ways, that a groom, te be sure of his object, 
must ever be on the alert. He will soon fmd out 
there is no catholicon for getting horses into con- 
dition. He must investigate ; he must reflect 3 he 
must exercise his reason, and make all the use of 
his common sense, if he has any. 

The months of August and September is the 
weual seasou when horses whieh have Heed well 
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begin to cast off their summer coats; and At asyOxat, 
least it ought,to be, the period when those used sor: 
the, purpose of hunting have gone througl:..theiri 
course,of physic. It is, however, too often. the sae- 
san.in which injury is done to the coat of a hunter, 
which he does..not get the better of till Christmas 
is past, I have before observed that no horse, or 
at. any rate not more than one in a hundred, will be 
in blooming condition until he has (besides his 
physic) gone through a course of alteratives to 
sweeten and correct the acrimony of his blood, and 
in which alteratives there is always a portion of 
mercury. Now the difficulty is to give him this 
medicine, and to give him his work also, without 
injuring, or what in the stable is called “ setting,” 
his. coat, Many persons, on this account, postpone 
sweating their hunters until the moulting season is 
gone by ; but with proper treatment this precaution 
is not necessary, and the delay is fatal to the condition 
of their horses. The secret hore merely consists in 
keeping them warm, particuldly on the days they 
sweat, and thus avoiding « sudden constriction of 
the pores--more than usually susceptible by the 
diaphoretic properties of the medicine they are 
taking. Indeed I must go one step further, and 
assert, that if, at this trying season, a horse is 
exposed toa stream of cold air, after having had 
his blood vessels extended by exercise, and his skin 
relaxed by medicine, the bloom wall be taken. off 
him as effectually as if he had been turned out into 
a straw-yard fora week. . The blush on, the human 
fuce is — wore, transient then the bloom. ons. 


horgg's skin is intimately; .commceted eed 
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extreme ind ‘minute vessels with the vaseular' sys- 
tem at-large:' It may, indeed, so truly ‘be called 
his ‘coniplexion, that a man of observation,’ 'in the 
habit of daily inspecting his stable, can ‘see with a 
glanee of his eye if his horse is doing well or not. 
In the degrees of discernment, then, consists the 
merjt or demerit of a groom; and even then, unless 
he knows the causes of effects---the why and the 
wherefore-—all is still darkness. 

As a fine genius is said to be a man at his high- 
est perfection; and as, next to man and woman, the 
horse 1s the paragon of animals, so may we call 
him, when in the highest possible condition, the 
next fairest sample of a happy combination’ of 
nature and of art. The bow, however, must not 
always be bent. It was observed by Hippocrates 
that the health of man was most precarious when 
urrived at the highest pitch ; and I am sure this may 
be applied to the horse. In this respect training 
grooms are, generally speaking, the best physiolo- 
gists, and more awake to the sudden alterations 
which take place im those under their care; or, in 
the more humble language of the stable, when a 
horse becomes foul. Inasmuch, then, as prevention, 
is preferable to remedies, is this a most important 
part of a groom’s services to his master, as he may 
be the means of checking incipient disease. | 

There are progressive stages in all diséases’; 
but those of an inflammatory nature, and to’ whith 
horses in condition are most exposed, are ‘often’ xo 
active and. decisive, that if we wait for’ diretting 
symptoms we ‘are lost. The progress’ of them is 
freduently, ‘and indeed generally, “so” Hivid, ‘that 
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begin to cast off their summer coats; and it is, or-at 
least it ought to be, the period when those used for: 
the purpose of hunting have gone through their 
course of physic. It is, however, too often the sea- 
son in which imjury is done to the coat of a hunter, 
which he does not get the better of till Christmas 
is past. I have before observed that no horse, or 
at any rate not more than one in a hundred, will be 
in blooming condition until he has (besides his 
physic) gone through a course of alteratives to 
sweeten and correct the acrimony of his blood, and 
in which alteratives there is always a portion of 
mercury. Now the difficulty is to give him this 
inedicine, and to give him his work also, without 
injuring, or what in the stable is called “ setting,” 
his coat. Many persons, on this account, postpone 
sweating their hunters until the moulting season is 
gone by ; but with proper treatment this precaution 
is not necessary, and the delay is fatal to the condition 
of their horses. ‘Tle secret here merely consists in 
keeping them warm, particulafly on the days they 
sweat, and thus avoiding a sudden constriction of 
the pores---more than usually susceptible by the 
diaphoretic properties of the medicine they are 
taking. Indeed I must vo one step further, and 
assert, that if, at this trying season, a horse is 
exposed to a stream of cold air, after having had 
his blood vessels extended by exercise, and his skin 
relaxed by medicine, the bluom will be taken off 
hun as effectually as if he had been turned out into 
a straw-yard fora week. The blush on the human 
face is scarcely more transient than the bloom on a 
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extreme and minute vessels with the vascular sys- 
tem at large. It may, indeed, so truly be called 
his ‘coinplexion, that a man of observation, im the 
habit of daily inspecting his stable, can see with a 
ylance of his eye if his horse is doing well or not. 
In the degrees of discernment, then, consists the 
merjt or demerit of a groom ; and even then, unless 
he knows the causes of effects---the why and the 
wherefore-—all is still darkness. 

As a fine genius is said to be a man at his high- 
est perfection; and as, next to man and woman, the 
horse is the paragon of animals, so may we call 
him, when in the highest possible condition, the 
next fairest sample of a happy combination of 
nature and of art. The bow, however, must not 
always be bent. It was observed by Hippocrates 
that the health of man was most precarious when 
urrived at the highest pitch; and I am sure this may 
he apphed to the horse. In this respect training 
grooms are, generally speaking, the best physiolo- 
vists, and more awake to the sudden alterations 
which take place in those under their care; or, in 
the more humble language of the stable, when a 
harse becomes foul. Inasmuch, then, as prevention 
is preferable to remedies, 1s this a most important 
part of a groom’s services to his master, as he may 
be the means of checking incipient disease. 

There are progressive stages in all diseases ; 
but those of an inflammatory nature, and to which 
horses in condition are most exposed, are often so 
active and decisive, that if we wait for directing 
symptoms we are lost. The progress of them is 
frequently, and indeed generally, so rapid, that 
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unless speedily arrested m theiy course, mortifica- 
tion, and consequently death, ensues. In many ine 
tances, however, Nature gives us timely notice, as 
jn the case of the race horse in his work. The 
practice of his trainer ise~after he has gone through 
his first preparation---to feed and to work him as 
long as his constitution supports him; and when 
Nature says “enough”-——by his appetite failing 
him, and other symptoms which will be hereafter 
explained—hLe has physic, green meat, and rest, and 
then starts fresh again; or, in their more technical 
and uot inexpressive language, “ becomes free ;” 
for they are weil aware that, so long as the wheels 
of nature are clogged, the machine cannot proceed 
as it should dy, and the whole system becomes 
deyanged. Judging, therefore, by the rule of 
optics, is a West essential qualification In a yroum. 
The common appellation, then, given to this 
change in the animal economy of the horse is, that 
he is become foul; or, in other words, that his blood 
is vitiated and his system over-excited; nor can it 
be much better expressed. That he should become 
so, from the unnatural state of excitement in which 
he is kept, unless preternatural means be taken to 
correct it, is by no means to be wondered at; but as 
habit lessens the noxious influence of all changes 
in animal economy, and finally gets the better of 
Nature herself, we have nothing to fear if we are 
awake to impending circumstances. That such is 
the fact, has been pretty well ascertained by other 
animals as well as horses. The celebrated Mr. 
Abernethy procured a rabbit, six weeks old, aud fed 
4 with cabbage which had been grewe upon flan- 
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nel, sprinfylad with distilled water ; the anipal. pre- 
served jts health as perfectly as if it had heey run- 
ning In a warren, The no less celebrated Dr. 
Fordyce enclosed in glasses, filled with common 
water, some gold and silver fish, He changed the 
water every three days, and without any other food 
the fish lived and thrived for fifteen months. He 
then exchanged this water for distilled water, and, to 
prevent the probability of insects getting access 
within the vessel, he closed it up carefully ; but the 
fish grew and performed all their natural functions 
as perfectly as if they had beep swimming ip a pool. 
Kither the Brahmin who lives entirely upen vege- 
tables and water, or the Englishman who is carpi- 
verous and drinks brandy, must violate hig nature ; 
but we find each of them living to a goad old ege. 
Now as relating to horses, there is little 
doubt, but that, as the blood is the maingpring of 
life, it is to the viscid and unhealthy state of jt that 
this foulness of habit is to be attribyted ; but Jet not 
the reader imagine that high keep and warm sta- 
bles are alone to bear the blame. No lsthe de- 
rangement of this vital fluid is more often occa- 
sioned by poor, bad living, than by good; but the 
treatment in the one case js very different to the 
other, and jp the latter much more diffeult to suc- 
ceed in, In the progress of human existence, in- 
deed, I will venture to assert that for one ease o 
disease arising solely from generoug living, fift 
may be traeed to the want of it. Intemperance ic 
nowhere to be commended ; but. “ air, exercise, ANC 


goad nourishwent,” said Sis Astlay Cooper, in his 
lecture on scrofula at St. Thomas’s Hogpital, .“« are 
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thé three great points to be attended to in the pre- 
sérvation of health. There is no other specific,” 
adds he, “ for the cure of this disorder, and he who 
says there is, attempts to gull mankind by the asser- 
tion of what is not true.’ For my own part, I 
have known many water-drinkers*, but I never 
could find out that they lived longer than wine 
drinkers, provided the latter kept within the bounds 
of moderation, and followed the sports of the field. 
“ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake,” said Paul the Apostle, in his 
tender regard for his dear friend Timothyt. As 
we are now, however, speaking of horses in condi- 
tion, I must confine myself to the effects of high, 
and not of low keep. . 

To preserve health the blood must be kept as 
nearly as possible in a state agreeably to the 
standard of health. If viscous or thick, it cannot 
pass as it should do through the finer vessels of the 
lungs. If serous, or watery, it is unequal to the 
functions of life. The due medium, then, must, 
if possible, be preserved, and this can only be done 


* An excellent anecdote is on record of the great Chief Justice 
Mansfield. Probably with a view to prolong his own days, he was 
always anxious, when old witnesses were in Court, to know their 
customary habits of life. It so happened that two very old men by 
the name of Elm were one day the objects of his inquiry. ‘ You 
aré a very old man,” said his Lordship to the elder brother ; ‘ I sup 
pose you have lived a very temperate life.”—‘‘ Never drank any- 
thing but water, my Lord,” said Mr. Elm. ‘ Nor you neither, 1 
sappere,’’ said the Judge, addressing himself to the younger brother. 
** When I could get nothing elec, my Lord,” was the reply. “1 
always took my glass with my friend.”—‘ Well, then,” replied his 
Lordship, “ all that we ean say is, an elm will flourish, wet or r dry. . 
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by feeding, medicine, and work. The great object 
of condition in horses being to increase the living 
power, in how far this is to be effected without 
risking the health and life of the animal, consists 
the whole art of grooming. It remains, then, now 
to point out how and when a groom is to be aware 
that he is pushing this system beyond what nature, 
with all the precautions of art, will bear. 

The distinguishing symptoms of foulness in a 
hunter are these :---He appears unwell without any 
specific disease. His mouth is hot, his eyes look 
dull, and sometimes yellow. His coat losés some 
of its usual gloss, and stares between the hip bones, 
and sometimes on the poll of the neck. His 
appetite frequently remains good; but he is more 
than usually anxious for his water. His heels are 
scurvy, and sometimes crack. He stales often, but 
a little at a time. His urine is highly coloured, 
and his excrements hard, and often covered with a 
slimy fluid. He is dull when at exercise, and 
frequently coughs without any appearance of hay- 
ing taken cold. He loses flesh, and looks dry in 
his skin. His legs and ears are often cold, the 
latter being frequently found wet after exercise, 
and sometimes deprived of part of their covering. 
Ifis ‘ crest falls; the whole tone of his system 
appears relaxed; and, without lis groom exactly 
knowing why, he is not the horse he was a week 
AgO. 

- Bleeding (or what the grooms call “ changing 
the blood’’) used to be the favorite system pursued 
in this case; but I have long since abolished 
bleeding in my stable, except in cases of inflamma- 
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tory attacks, or when horses have been over marked 
with houndsin the formter of which it cantiot be 
done too speedily, or too copiously, so as not to 
reduce too much: Periodical bleeding was in 
feymer tithes considered. essential te the health of 
Ran; but sack symptoms of repletion and stch 
motions were excited at the returning periods, as 
rendered the operation necessary even to preserve 
lites 

Before wé apply our theory we must consilt 
the censtitution of our horse, and alse attend 
to eireumstances. In all cases we may rest 
assured of ene thing-~-viz. that from whatever cause 
amy ill efiect may proceed, that effect will never 
cease to shew itself until the cause which pro- 
duces 6 be removed. In all common operations 
the operator is apt to look at the ultimate end of 
lis work, without considermg the intermediate 
steps which are to lead hin to it; but this will not 
do in the stable. ‘Fhe operation of vetting a horse 
into condition is so oppesite to thet which is 
purely mechanical, that eircamstances are to be 
anticipated, as well as provided for, beyond what 
we first bargain for. 

fs there can be no condition without work, I 
am supposing that the symptems before alluded to 
occur when horses are in full exercise. In the 
racing stable the most common plan pursued is, 
uw dose of physic, some green meat, and a remission 
ef work for afew days; and this generally restores 
them to their fermer strength and vigour. With 
hunters, however, one of these percep he gteen 
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work; neither is it always convenient to givé up the 
use of a horse for a period sufficient to enable hitit 
to go through a dose of physic with advantage. 
A Keratives alone must then be depended upon, arid 
séveral are recommended for this purposé. The 
black balls sold by farriers, and generally used as 
alteratives, are merely composed of Castile sdxp, 
turpentine, and antimeny--the latter of which I 
have beforé recommended, on my own experience, 
as one of the safest and best correctors of thé 
acrimony of the blood with which we ate acé 
qttainted; and without some such auxiliary’to our 
common stable management I have ventured to 
assert that few horses can be brought into, and 
kept in, perfect condition. 

Although the word szr foit may be considered 
an indefinite term, yet there is a species of foulness 
in the habit of our horses which comes under that 
denomination, and is produced by a sudden cofi- 
striction of the pores of the skin, when exposed to 
a stream of cold air, after having been expanded by 
severe exercise. Here the blood is most materially 
affected, asthe matter which should have beén thrown 
off by perspiration is thrown back upon the circtila- 
tion, and the whole mass of it is at once contamis 
nated. The symptoms here cannot be mistaken, as 
they almost immediately shew themselves in the 
staring and unkind appearance of the coat--by a 
cough, swelling of the legs, or, in sonre instances, 
by a violent inflammation of tlie lungs, which 
comes on about the third or fourth day: Fn the 
mildest of these cases a clianhite of the ‘blood, or, 


more properly speaking, an alteration in the dtrelity 
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of it, isabsolutely necessary; but this must be the 
work’of time. 

On the first appearance of this change. for 
the worse 1n the condition of a hunter, I have 
endeavored to stop its progress by giving him 
half a drachm of calomel with a drachm of 
emetic tartar over-night, and a dose of physic 
in the morning, and have several times suc- 
ceeded in doing so. When time and cireum- 
stances would not admit of the calomel and physic, 
from a drachm to two drachms of tartar emetic, 
in haif an ounce of cordial ball, may be given 
every other day for a week—taking especial care 
that more than common attention be paid to the 
horse whilst under the effect of the medicine, by 
keeping him warm, in and out of the stable; with 
plenty of leg rubbing, a bountiful. supply of straw, 
and tepid water. Gentle exercise also at this time 
--but not to create perspiration---is most material. 

The effect of medicine upon horses has been 
only lately thoroughly understood 5 and although 
there i Is, certainly, a relative connection between 
animal and human medicine, yet their relative 
effects have been very much mistaken. When 
Mr. Taplin wrote his Sporting Dictionary, which 
he professed to treat of the diseases of horses, the 
veterinary art in this country was only in its infancy, 
and therefore his authority had some weight. 
Being bred, and practising as, an apothecary, he was 
not aware of the vast difference between the inter- 
nal structure of the stomach of a man and that of 
a horse, which naturally led him into a wilderness 
of error. Thus, when speaking of emetic tartar, 
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whichi E have.no hesitation in pronouncing one of 
the safest and most efficacious medicines that ean 
be employed in the stable, he tells us, “ that- it is 
the most powerful, and, in respect to horses,.one of 
the:moat prostituted medicines in the whole Materia 
Medica, and is only introduced (in his book), and 
its properties described, that the sporting world 
may be sufficiently guarded against its dangerous 
effects? This writer then proceeds to express sur- 
prise, that, as seven or eight grains will sometimes 
destroy a man, a horse should be expected to take 
twenty times that quantity with impunity! “Dead 
horses, however, any more than dead men,” says 
the Doctor, “tell no tales; which must have 
have been, no doubt, sometimes consoling to him 
in his two-fold ‘profession. What would he have 
said to the large quantities of arsenic, and the two 
drachms of corrosive sublimate* at one dose, now 
given to horses as a tonic, and from which’ the best 
effects are experienced? The Doctor seems to have 
overlooked the good advice of Persius—“to say 
little on what we do not understand.” 

As almost all diseases of horses are of an 
inflammatory nature, the good or ill condition 
depends upon the pure or Impure state of his blood; 
and which, as far as nature 1s concerned, can only 
be regulated, to a certain standard, by food and 
exercise. Allowing each of these to be administered 
to the best possible advantage, yet there is that 
(lisposition to change---generally Jeaning to plethora 
--jn the habit of all animals under aici 

* See White, vol. ii. : 
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excitement, that occasional evacuations by the 
bewels, or else a. course of alteratives, are neces- 
sary every six weeks, or two months at farthest, to 
preserve them in uniform health. The evacuation 
Tallude to is a light dose af physic, not exceeding 
six or six and a half drachms of Barhadoes aloes, 
with the bowels well prepared by from four to six 
bran mashes beforehand; and when I speak of 
alteratives, I mean those which mduce a healthy 
action of the bowels and skin by their gradual and 
mild impression, and not those which act strergly 
on the kidneys, and are termed diuretics; ta most of 
which, with hunters, I have the greatest possible 
objection, for reasons which I shall state hereafter. 
Alteratives, however, I must observe, are only 
expected to preserte a horse in his condition ; for 
without physic not one in a hundred will ever 
arrive at his best; or, at least, remain so for the 
period for which his services are required. 

Inu a former letter (p. 93) I have stated that 1 
never had lut one dead hunter dragged out of my 
stable, and that event was occasioned by a sudden 
collapsion of the pores, from standing still by a 
coyert’s side in rain whilst a fox was dug out, 
after ashort burst of only twelve minutes, but just 
enough to do the mischief; neither do I recollect 
but two instances of dangerous inflammatory attacks, 
in both which cases the horses recovered and did 
well. In addition to this, I now declare that I 
never had a horse that went blind in my possession ; 
I never had one that went broken-winded; I 
never had a horse suffer from worms; ueither did J 
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aver experience lameness from thrushes, cracked 
1eals, farcy, or whatare vulgarly called humours. All 
this good fortune I attribute to three simple causes: 
first, to never turning horses out, except in cases of 
accident; secondly, to give them plenty of exer- 
cise, generally bordering upon work; and thirdly, 
ta never suffering them to go more than six weeks, 
or two months, when in work, without giving them 
either a dose of physic or alteratives, which, dis- 
charging by the skin, the bowels, or the kidneys, 
act sufficiently for my purpose. 

I have before described what I consider the 
best method of physicking horses, in the progress of 
which I have never had an accident. I have always 
borne in my mind what I have Jearnt in conversa- 
tion with veterinary surgeons, that, though the 
stomach of a horse be proverbially strong, yet the 
intestines through which the drugs have to pass 
are extremely delicate, and highly sensible to any 
thing of an acrimonious nature. The alterative I 
have chiefly made ,use of has been the common 
antimony of the shops, giving an ounce per day, 
for eight days in succession---with the occasional 
addition of a little yellow resin. When strong 
symptoms of foulness appear, and it is Inconvenient 
td physic, I then prefer the emetic tartar as an alter- 
ative, which has lately become a very fashionable 
medicine in the stable, and certainly quicker and 
more powerful in its operation than the anti- 
mony. With the latter, however, a great deal of 
good grooming and care is necessary, or mischief 
may ensue from its stimulating property; as it ma 
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madeed from the antimony, if the system be over- 
charged with it. When foulness of habit pro- 
ceeds still further than this, and amounts to a 
cutaneous disease, I stop short in my practice, as 
mereurial or other preparations are necessary, 
which I am afraid to encounter. I only profess 
what is termed the prophylactic, or preventive, art. 
When disease appears I fly to the first vetermary 
surgeon I can meet with. 

I must now return to the former part of this 
letter. As there can be no condition without 
work, the hunter, to be in good form by November, 
must now begin, and in the course of the months 
of August and September he should have some 
gentle sweats-—-at least one in each week. Having 
clothed him pretty heavily for this purpose, put a 
light boy upon him to ride him, or have him led in 
a soft meadow ; or, if you have not that at your com- 
mand, in a fallow field which has been rolled and 
dragged in the course of a preparation for a wheat 
crop. The common exertion to get over such 
ground, at the same time that it will benefit his 
general action as a hunter, will soon cause him to 
sweat, though lie do notexceed a trotof about seven 
or eight miles an hour. If the ;weather be never 
so warm, take him into a well-sheltered place to 
scrape him, so as not to expose him to a stream of 
air: for this being his moulting season, his skin 
will be very susceptible of cold---more particularly 
so if he is at the same time taking the emetic 
tartar, or any other alterative. When nearly dry 
e--which, if he has been treated as I recommend in 
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the summer, he will soon be---put a dry hood: and 
other dry clothes upon him: let him walk* quietly 
for twenty minutes, or half an hour, when he will 
be in good order for dressing. The currycomb, 
with blunt bars to it, and the hay wisp, are the 
only implements to be used in dressing him, as he 
will part with his dust sufficiently for present 
condition in his sweats. Let him have his water 
tepid, and be shut up for six hours without being 
disturbed. 

The plan I have laid down will greatly tend to 
promote the condition of a horse by unloading the 
vessels, purifying the blood, increasing his muscle, 
and setting him quite free in his body---the proof 
vf which will very shortly shew itself in the shin- 
ing and healthful appearance of his skin, and the 
increased liveliness of his spirits. It will also 
secure him from the risk of inflammatory com- 
plaints, by diminishing the disposition to plethora, 
which must naturally arise from eating the quan- 
tity of corn (unassisted by such evacuation) which 
hunters should now be allowed---viz. five good feeds 
in the twenty-four hours. Grooms should always 
recollect that fever will accompany repletion: it 1s, 
indeed, against the manifest law of nature to cal- 
culate otherwise. 

I must here observe that the system just laid 
down cannot be pursued in the month of Augtst 
(if indeed in the month of September) with a 


* The pace, after sweating a hunter at this time of the. year, 
must be regulated by the temperature of the air. Walking will 
generally do, but the circulation must be kept alive till he is’ in his 
stable. 
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hunter which has had his summer’s run at grass, 
but only with one which has been properly sum- 
mered; and it does not require a conjurer to inform 
us which of the twain will be most fit to go to 
hounds in November! 

When speaking of the coat or hair of horses, 
it must be remarked that the coat itself is not 
always an index of their general health, as there 
are some who, at certain periods of the year, never 
have a good one; but the skin is always a criterion 
to judge by. If that feels dry, with hard lumps 
upon’ it, and is of a dusty hue, with a scurl 
arising on the surface of it, we may depend upon 
it our horse is not im kind condition--even should 
there be no affection of his lungs, which, under 
such circumstances, is always to be apprehended. 
We may be sure his skin is preternaturally dis- 
tended, and wants relaxing by such medicines as 
will act gently on its fibres, and also improve the 
general health. It is by the state of the skin that 
naturalists decide whether the climate is, or is not, 
too severe for animals which are not indigenous to 
it. If what is called “the yolk” rise on the sur- 
face of it, the animal] will exist und do well, but 
not otherwise. ‘Those inveterate disorders, grease 
and mange, are chiefly cutaneous. 

Returning once more to the present season of 
the year--ea season on which sv much good or evil 
hereafter depends--I have only to urge the abso- 
lute necessity of administering alterative medicines 
to hunters first beginning to work; and the only 
precaution necessary to preserve the bloom on their 
outs, or to secure them from any inconvenience 
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trom their effects, is to keep them warm, both in 
and out of the stable; to give them plenty of hand- 
rubbing to their legs, with a liberal allowance of 
good old corn. There are many grooms who 
delay giving their horses severe exercise till the 
month of Oetober; but--I speak from experience 
-~horses 80 managed are not in condition on this 
side Christmas. That there can be no condition 
without long-continued work, is as true as that 
there would be no day if there were no night. 

Mr. Professor Coleman, I understand, has 
given itas his opinion that horses may be gouty, 
and I see no reason why they should not be so. 
That they are bilious (though said not to possess 
the gall bladder), by improper secretion of the 
liver, there is no doubt. Whenever, therefore, I 
see a horse going wrong, I always inspect the mside 
of his eyelids, and his mouth, and if I perceive any 
disposition toa yellow tinge I give him a mild dose 
of inercurial physic, and all is well again. This 
complaint---by no means an uncommon one, and to 
which all sorts of cattle are hable---is better known 
by the appellation of “the yellows;” and with 
such as are in a state of nature the cure is by 
simple remedies. 

As there is nothing like a little practical infor- 
mation, I give the following detail:—This day 
(August 15, 1824) I had a hunter sweated. She 
had on her a thick blanket-rug, under a quarter- 
sheet and breast-plate, with a single hood. She 
was once walked around a fallow-held (fresh 
rolled and dragged) of sixteen acres, Just to enable 
her to throw off some of her meat. She trotted 
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three times around it, and cantered twice. She 
then walked home, about a quarter of a mile, to 
her stable, where (as it rained) she was scraped. 
I stood by with my watch in my hand, and in 
twelve minutes her neck was dry. At the expira- 
tion of nineteen minutes she was dry all over, 
having been well wisped; and, after walking out 
for a quarter of an hour, she was brought in and 
dressed. In an hour she was shut up, having had 
half a pail of tepid water, and her corn. — 

It must be observed that the mare in question is 
very forward in her condition, otherwise she would 
not have dried so soon. It was only her second 
sweat, but it ran off her like rain water. She was 
sviled, at different times, in the summer, but never 
lay out, and has had a course of alteratives since 


her physic. 
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LETTER XIII. 


TREATMENT AFTER A HARD AND LONG RUN.«CLIPPING. 


THE cock was sacred to Aésculapius, by reason 
of his extreme vigilance. In a former letter have 
observed that one of the chief points on which a 
yroom has to exercise his judgment is, in being 
apt to discover whether a horse be over-marked 
alter a severe day’s work with hounds. I have 
already detailed the directing symptoms of this too 
frequent occurrence: but although I have stated 
what I have found, by my own experience, to be 
the best way of treating him after what I have 
termed “a very hard day,” yet I have uot men- 
tioned what I consider to be the inost effectual 
measures to be adopted when his life appears in 
danger. A bad horse will seldom lose it in this 
honorable way; but a good one, not properly pre- 
pared, will too often go till he dies. 

When a horse is very much exhausted after a 
long run with the hounds, a noise will sometimes be 
heard to proceed from his inside, which is often 
erroneously supposed to be the beating of his 
heart, whereas it proceeds from the excessive 
motion of the abdominal muscles. All horses, 
however, who die from exertions beyond the 
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limits of vital power die from suffocation; and 
on this account, as soon as we perceive a horse to 
be much over-marked, he should have from three to 
four quarts of blood drawn from his neck imme- 
diately on his getting home, to relieve the pressure 
on his lungs; and one ounce of carbonate of am- 
monia (salt of hartshorn, a powerful stimulant) 
should be given him every four hours during that 
night, and part of the next day, ina ball. Although 
he should be put into the coolest stable that can be 
found-r-nay, indeed, into an open shed, well littered 
downS if the symptoms are alarming—yet a strong 
determination of the blood to the surface should 
be kept up by frietion of the legs, belly, and head, 
and by very warm clothing on the body. A good 
cordial ball, or a pint of arulled port wine well 
spiced, coil also be given him, and his bowels 
should be relieved by a clyster of warm gruel. 
If the action of the heart and arteries do not 
seon abate, he should be well blistered behind 
his elbows, and lose some more blood; and I 
thik I may venture to say that if this treatment 
does not save his life there is too much reason to 
fear he is beyond the reach of man. 

Many persons are apt to imagine that when 
horses are over-marked cordials are pnproper, and 
that the reducing or repellant system is alone to 
be pursued. This, however, is quite a mistaken 
notion; for although bleeding is resorted to m 
order to relieve the pressure on the lungs, from the 
greatly increased action of the heart and arteries, 
yeta stimulus is afterwards wanting to assist almost 
expiring nature. 
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Permit me to lay great stress on the propriety 
of putting a horse, which may be thus unfortunstely 
situated, in a place where he has free access eo air, 
for a hot stable is destructive to him. When one 
of Lord Derby’s huntsmen’s horses came home last 
season In-# very exhausted state, after a very tiring 
run with a second deer, this error was committed, 
he was put into his usual stall, and the usual 
warmth of the stable was increased by the presence 
of almost every servant in the house, who came 
from motives of humanity to inquire after the fate 
of a favorite old horse. Had he been well l¢ttered 
down under an open shed, he would have had some 
chance tor his life; whereas, in the situation in 
which he was placed, he had but little, and he died 
the next day. | 

I remember witnessing a very strongly-marked 
instance of the dangerous effects of placing horses 
in warm stables before the circulation of the blood 
is restored to its proper standard. We had killed 
a fox with Lord Middleton’s hounds in Warwiek- 
shire, close to the house of a gentleman who was 
out, and who asked several of us to take some 
réfreshment, Cuntering forward to order it, he 
thoughtlessly put the mare he had been riding ito 
her stall among tour other horses, and proceeded 
to the house. We had scarcely sat down to our 
luncheon, when he called me out of the room to 
inform me his mare was ill, On going te the 
stable I found her on her knees. “ She is’ fabné 
ing,” said I: “ bring her into the air, and she will 
recover ;” which she almost iunediately did, and, 
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after walking gently about for twenty minutes, she 
returned to her stable comfortable and well.. - 

Although it has been the fashion im ‘the Old 
School to condemn the use of cordials, yet I have 
no hesjtation in saying, that in the hunting stable 
such medicines are invaluable; and were a pint of 
port wine made warm with spices given fo a hun- 
ter after a very hard day’s work, I have no doubt 
but it would be as serviceable to,him as it would 
be to his master. After all, what ist tigue ? It 
is a sudden exhaustion of strengthyseeducing lan- 
guor 4nd faintness---the consequence of too great a 
hurry of the animal functions! Whatever, then, 
speedily removes these distressing symptoms, and 
gives strength and cheerfulness to the body, cannot 
fail in being beneficial. 

In all those distempers which dissipate the ner- 
vous fluid or animal spirits, I am certain cordials 
are good; and in all obstructions whereby the per- 
spirable matter is thrown back on the circulation, 
producing a sudden diminution of strength, with 
increased languor and weight, they cannot fail to be 
of service. In the commencement of colds they 
are very effectual, by increasing insensible perspira- 
tion; and to horses which are what is termed 
“ washy,” and which throw off their meat, or to 
those which are much below their mark, they are 
extremely beneficial, as they not only invigorate 
the blood, but increase the elasticity of the muscles 
and strengthen the whole nervous system. 

Let me not be understood to recommend the 
use of cordial balis'on every trifling occasion, such 
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as a horse refusing to eat a feed of corn. In my 
experience with hunters I have never been. mich 
troubled with bad feeders---it being nineteen times 
out of twenty the tault of the system pursued with 
them, if a horse will not eat sufficient for the ‘pur- 
poses heats. applied to. Only let him be well 
cleansed with physic, and kept on good hard meat, 
and. I will answer for lis eating enough. Nothing 
is S80 prejudicial:;to a shy feeder as being part of 
the year ingand part out of, his stable. By being 
always kepkedn, and fed regularly, his appetite 
returns, as it were mechanically, at stated periods ; 
and if kept quiet, he will eat his allowance m the 
twenty-four hours. Keeping horses quiet has more 
to do with feeding than people are aware of; and I 
have had a few horses in my time, which, though 
they would not pick up their corn quite clean in the 
day time, would eat half a bushel in the course 
of the night, if given to them. 

Fretting and nervous horses are very apt to 
refuse their feed m strange places. A friend of 
mine came to see me last hunting season, and in 
consequence of my stables being within hearing of 
the cry of hounds in the kennel, one of his horses 
would not touch his corn for two whole days. 
Not having a cordial ball at hand, I gave hima 
tea spoonful of kyan pepper on the third day, 
which so stimulated his stomach that he set to 
and ate voraciously. This was a receipt of ‘the 
late Lord Stawell’s for horses that were delicate 

The use of tonics is not sufficiently applied in 
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the progress of a hunter’s condition. At certain 
periods, particularly in the month of October, horses 
are subjeet to considerable debility, which tonic 
medicines alone will remove. There ‘are mineral 
tonics which are well known to every one; but for 
valuable horses there is nothing like the beat Peruvian 
bark, fram which I have experienced the best possible 
effects, Mr, Manning, Lord Jersey’s head groom, 
recommended it to a very delicate, but a very bril- 
liant, horse of mine some years since, and his gene- 
ral health was wonderfully improved by it. He 
had a* weeping at his eyes from the lachrymal 
glands, a laxity of body, an indisposition to carry 
flesh, and general debility about him, which a 
steady perseverance in the bark entirely removed. 

It has been a standing apophthegm with the 
doctors of old times that Nature never purges her- 
self unless she wants purging. Of the human sub- 
ject I do not treat ; but with cattle this certainly is 
the case. If a cow or an ox at grass purge, or 
shoot,” as it is called, a dose of physic, about the 
same as you would give to a horse, will invariably 
cure it. Some horses, however, have always re- 
laxed- bowels, but still keep themselves in con- 
dition. Mr. Warde has a chesnut mare--one of 
the fmest animals of her sort that I ever saw-—who 
is always in that state, but nevertheless she is always 
equal to her work. The best treatment for such 
horses is constant hard food, with the occasional 
use of cordials and tonics. 

‘To preserve health, a balance must be preserved 
hetween the ingesta and the egesta ; consequently 
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another requisite in a groom is, observing a proper 
medium between repletion and evacuation, I have 
before observed that the greater part of diseases of 
horses arise from plethora, and plethora fram high 
keep. Nevertheless without high keep horses san- 
not do their work with hounds as it ought te be 
done ; and, generally speaking, hunters do not eat a 
sufhcient! quantity of corn, particularly if they are 
to carry high weights. Road coach-horses, in some 
stables, set us a good example for feeding ; and | 
have no hesitation in saying, that in the hands of a 
good groom, or iu the stable of a gentleman: who 
knows what a hunter sheuld be, a horse in open 
weather, when he can do work, should have what 
corn he can eat. 

I have always accustomed myself to get upon 
my horses now and then in the progress of their 
condition (and I strongly recommend the practice 
to my brother sportsmen), Just to enable me to feel 
them under me; and I am almost inclined to assert 
that I can perceive the difference of an extra feed 
of corn per day in the increased vigorous action of 
the animal. Reflection, however, must not sleep, 
and we must proportion work to the diet, so as to 
keep the circulation alive, and prevent the blood 
from becoming viscid ; for there i#'a standard here 
to be observed which will not admit of variation ; 
and if we overload the system with more than the 
efforts of nature—-assisted even with such exercise 
as at this season of the year can be given them-- 
can get rid of, something will soon grow wrang. 
Here, then, it is that those useful auxiliaries, alte- 
rative medicines, are so essential. 
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Horses that have been well kept in the summer 
will sometimes have their bodies covered with 
lumps, or “ bumps,” as they are called, having 
somewhat the resemblance of the effect of a sting 
from a wasp or a bee ; but nothing alarming is to be 
apprehended from them. On the contrary, they in- 
dicate increasing vigour: and a mild course of 
diaphoretic and diuretic alteratives, assisted by not 
less than three or four hours’ gentle exercise every 
day, will, in good time, remove them. 

Had I been bred to the veterinary science, or 
had,‘or rather availed myself of, opportunities of 
witnessing scientific dissections of the horse, I 
should have been able to have spoken with a nicer 
accuracy on various points which I have now ven- 
tured to write upon. Amongst others, I should 
have had it in my power to enter more at large on 
the subject of wind, which, we all know from expe- 
rience, varies so much in different horses. Doctor 
Paley, in his Natural Theology, informs us, that 
in the human body there is a reciprocal enlarge- 
ment and contraction of the chest, to allow for the 
play of the lungs; and Keill (Anat. p. 220) ob- 
serves, that in an easy respiration the breast bone 
is thrust out one-tenth of an inch--allowing space 
for forty-two cific inches of air to enter ut every 
such inspiration. In deeper inspirations, he adds, 
the capacity of the chest may be so increased as that 
the lungs may be distended with seventy or one 
hundred such inches of air. The thorax, says ano- 
ther celebrated anatomist, forms a kind of bellows, 
such as never have been, nor. probably will be, 
made by any artificer whatever. 
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Now it does not appear that any motion of the 
thorax takes place when the lungs of horses are 
agitated, which the oblique position of them pre- 
vents ; but their action shews itself in the flanks 
by the motion of the abdominal muscles. Whe- 
ther then a horse be or be not clear in his wind 
must depend on the degree of elasticity which these 
parts, together with the diaphragm, possess 5 and as 
the fibres and muscles of all animals relax with 
rest, it is by gradual but severe exercise of them 
that this elasticity can be brought to the greatest 
perfection it is capable of. Horses with ° deep 
chests generally possess clear wind, and ‘we must 
observe that such is the form of the greyhound. 

How provident soever Nature may have been 
in the formation of the animal in question, the 
voodness of his wind, after going a certain distance 
at a rapid rate, will chiefly depend on the work he 
has been doing. Thus it is with a human being. 
The divers after pearls in the Gulf of Persia, who 
remain under water for such a length of time, are 
obliged to keep themselves in the almost constant 
practice of diving, or they would be unable to per- 
form their task. There are numerous organs, 
appendices to the lungs, employed in the act of 
breathing; and all of them being either muscular 
or elastic, require to be kept in tone to preserve 
their power and elasticity. In proof of this, on 
the dissection of human subjects who have coughed 
themselves to death, the lungs have been found to 
be almost the only sound part of their bodies. 

I have said before, that the muscles and fibres 
of all animals relax with rest. Wishing to avoid 
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asserting anything on subjects of this nature but 
what I have proved by the safest of all tests---expe- 
rience—I must here, once more, have recourse to 
my own stable; and I hope the example I am about 
to produce will not be lost on my brother fox- 
hunters. Some years since I went to spend the 
week at that long-established and truly sporting 
carnival, Shrewsbury Hunt; and on the Wednes- 
day Sir Richard Puleston’s hounds met at Atcham, 
the seat of Lord Berwick, about four miles from 
the town. 1 bad out on that day a very good mare, 
ealled Barmaid; and as I had also at that time a 
very good groom, Barmaid was very ht to go. I 
likewise had in the field a bay horse, whieh I had 
purchased a few dgyys before from Mr. Underhill, 
the great Shropshire horse-dealer, and which, as 
might be expected, was not at all fit to go. L rode 
the mare myself, and my groom rode the horse, with 
directions to put him along as far as he could with- 
out distressing him, and then to pull him up. It 
so happened that we had a remarkably fine run 
over the severest part of Shropshire—the base of 
the Wrekin—when our fox, being headed, retraced 
his steps, and was killed im the plantation where 
we found him. There was a large field out, and 
of course a great deal of distress; but the mare 
carried me close to the hounds the whole way, 
took heg fences clear to the last, and enabled me to 
see what 1 do not recollect to have ever seen since--- 
namely, a young hound snatch at the tox as he met 
him in 4 ride in the covert, when dying before the 
peek; but on his shewing him his teeth, with a 
sort af convulsive eria peculiar to this gallant ani- 
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mal m the last struggle for his life, the puppy 
dropped his stern and suffered the fox to pass him- 
Now coines the sequel of the story. In conse- 
quence of this run Sir Richard purchased Barmaid 
to carry his huntsman, which she did in capital 
style for several seasons, and was killed (mind, 
reader !)}-—-not by what I can exactly call a blank 
day, but by trotting up and down Mr. Whitmore’s 
coverts, at Apley in the Shitfnal country, with a 
fox which never broke away at all! The fact was, 
this ntare was a very hard feeder, and required a 
great deal of work ; but a long trost having sud- 
denly broken up, she was called upen before she 
was fit to go, and her vessels being overladen by 
rest, death, by suffocation, was the consequence. 

Now then for the horse. Being by nature a 
game one, he went farther without shewing his 
distress than a bad horse would have done; and my 
sroum---a better judge in the stable than out---not 
having sufheient discriniuination, did not pull him 
up in time; and although he did not go half the 
distance the mare went, he was obliged to be left 
that night within four miles of Shrewsbury, where 
I saw him, on my road home, in such a state that 1 
offered him in the evening for ten pounds to any one 
who would have him, though I had given nearly 
« hundred for him a few days before. He, how- 
ever, recovered; and having made Underhill an 
wllowance to take hin again, he sold him to a gen- 
tleman in that country, who rede him a season or 
two, when he was also purchased by Sir Richard 
Puleston, to carry this sume huntsman, which he 
did for several seagous, He was not « 
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but when ft to go he would not easily tire, and he 
lived to be an old horse. 

The above is, I think, a pretty strong proof of 
the absolute necessity of preparing a horse «ell 
before he goes to hounds, and the danger of riding 
hint when unprepared. Numerous, however, as 
these instances are, they do not appear to make that 
unpression upon sportsmen which they ought to do; 
and I repeat my assertion, bold as 1t may appear, 
that, taking England throughout, not one hunter in 
ten is, fit to go to a covert’s side. I will also ven- 
ture to add, that provided a horse---20¢ what I call 
“well prepared ?---can go half an hour at a clipping 
pace with hounds, taking his fences well to the last, 
it is in the power of his groom to make him go for 
forty minutes equally well---an advantage of 0 
small importance at the time, to say nothing of the 
diminution of risk frum the effect of the exertion he 
is put to. = TLhere is a market, also, in which these 
additional ten minutes would put an additional hun- 
dred guineas, UW not more, on his value. 

There is another stumbling block too often in 
the way of my brother sportsmen in their stables ; 
and that is, they do not sufhicienly regard the con- 
stututional peculiarities of their horses, but are too 
apt to prepare them all nearly alike; whereas a 
wide difference exists in the treatment of them. 
To prove this we must go to the racing stable. 
Lord Foley’s Ospray, by Eagle out of Miss Furey 
(sister to Chippenham) by Trumpator, would nei- 
ther take a dose of physic, nor stand training in any 
way ; yet, when taken out of his paddock, he could 
hoat half tha harcow at Newmarket for half a mile. 
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Lord Oxford’s Victoria was obliged to be physicked 
after every race she ran, and in one instance (well 
known to all country trainers) worked it off on the 
road from one country race to another, but winning 
at both places. The dam of Sailor, as I “before 
mentioned, was obliged to stop a day on her jour- 
ney to sweat, such was her disposition to feed ; 
whilst Mr. Mytton’s Euphrates never wears a sct- 
ting muzzle. When Major Pigot had York and 
Mantidamun, he himself told me that the one horse 
had three doses of physie in the same space of time 
that the other had seventeen! 

In a correspondence [ have had with Mr. Wee- 
don, my Lord Plymouth’s groom, on the subject of 
sweating hunters in the montl: of September, he 
very properly observes, that in such matters “ no 
given rule ean be Jaid down which is not Hable to 
some exeeptions 37 but m general, he tells me, he 
sweats his horses twice aweek. “ This I do,” said 
he, * in soft ground, with as little clothing as I 
ean help, except when a horse happens to be very 
stout, aud then I think more clothes necessary. 
These points,” added he, * must be regulated by 
the groom, who ought to study the different consti- 
tutions of the animals, and give them exercise 
suited to their strength.” These are Mr. Wee- 
dow’s own words on this essential point; and the 
reader will find they are much in wiison with what 
I have hitherto said on the subject, which from so 
good a judge T cannot but consider as a compli- 
ment. 

On the method of sweating hunters, Mr. Wee- 
don makes the following observation :--- As to the 
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method of sweating hunters, some think it imma- 
terial ; but I consider it the most safe to ride them 
singly. But should I have a horse, the legs of 
which have become stale, I clothe him well, and 
have him led by a lad on a hack, and sweated in 
that way.” With valuable horses, such as Mr. 
Weedon had to deal with, this precaution is good, 

There is one sentence in the letter which exactly 
accords with my doctrine in the stable, “ The 
time,” says Mr. W. “I begin to condition my 
hunters (though, as I observed to you before, they 
are partly in condition all the year) is about the 
middle of August. I trot at a moderate rate, but 
sufficient to warm them, and thus until the middle 
of September, wher I begin to sweat,” 

There is but one point on which Mr. Weedon 
and myself are at issue. He tells me he gives his 
horses from four to five hours’ walking exercise at 
this period of the year. In one of my letters on 
this subject [ have stated my objections to long- 
continued walking, and those objections are founded 
ou my own experience, and the experience and 
opinions of others carrying more weight than my 
own, The only cases of diseased hocks in horses 
previously sound, which have occurred in my stable, 
have been produced by travelling at a foot pace on 
the road ; and I gave a very good reason why such 
should be the case. Bullocks walking up to Lon- 
don market, laden with flesh, frequently throw out 
spavins on the road. 

In a former letter I have, I think, said nearly 
enough on the subject of stinuting hunters with hay, 
but I have not been sufficiently explicit as to water 
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ein the administering which considerable judg- 
ment is necessary, in a stable of hunters of all ages, 
sizes, and constitutions. Every man at all ac- 
quainted with anatomy will tell us, that when the 
stomach and intestines are filled with water, the 
viscera press against the diaphragm, by which 
means the lungs are impeded in their functions, and 
temporary suffocation takes place when the animal 
is put to quick work. Indeed it was the old and 
venerally well-received opinion, that, by galloping 
horses up hills in this state, the air vessels of their 
lungs were ruptured, and broken wind was the 
consequence. 

As water is the only diluent a horse takes, a 
certain quantity is of course essential to his exist- 
ence 5; but to such as are not clear m their wind--- 
from whatever cause it may arise--no more than 
what is sufficient to promote digestion should be 
siven on the day before hunting, and none after 
three inthe afternoon, A very small portin of hay 
should also be given them, and the setting muzzle 
put on at night. 

They who are so uniortunate as to possess 
finely-formed horses, with all the accomplishments 
of a hunter, excepting clear wind (and how often 
do we meet with such horses !), will find the great- 
est advantage in attending minutely to these parti- 
culars. Such horses should likewise be always 
kept internally clean by physic, as their desire for 
water will be thereby dimimished, and they should 
never be more than six weeks or two months with- 
out some evacuating medicine ; neither should they 
in the hunting season be ever five days without a 
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sweat. The cure here, we must remember, can 
never be radical, but it may be palliative; and 
therefore we should try al] means in our power to 
promote it. 

It is, I know, generally supposed that the horse 
is, by nature, a voracious animal, and will not 
endure long abstinence; but I think experience 
teaches .to the contrary, and we have it on authori- 
ties not to be disputed. Travellers imform us that 
the inhabitants of Eastern countries ride their 
horses for two or three days together at a slow 
pace---only giving them a handful of herbage every 
eight hours, and they only drink once in twenty- 
four. We know the power of education in cre- 
ating the disposition and temperament of animals, 
and therefore I see no reason to doubt the fact. 
Mr, W hite informs us, in his /eterinary Dictionary, 
of his having kept a horse a month without water, 
and that at the end of it he appeared to be cured of 
broken wind. 

The size of a horse’s stomach when compared 
with animals of his bulk is small; and could hun- 
ters live entirely on corn, LT have no hesitation in 
saying they could do their work better without 
eating any hay; but this they cannot do. It may 
not be, perhaps, generally known that corn alone 
will sometimes get the better of the digestive 
powers, forming itself into a ball in the stomach, 
which Is sometimes ruptured by it. I have, how- 
ever, in more than one case, debarred a horse from 
eating any long hay---only giving him a sieve full 
of cut hay (saint-foin, if it could be proeured) in 

feed of vats, and have found the best efiects 
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from it, when the pipes have not been so clear as 
I could wish. 

When on the subject of hay it may not be 
amiss to state what I have found to be the best sort 
for horses that follow hounds. 1t should be grown 
on sound land, be full of flowers, of colour ap- 
proaching to green; not dusty, or shewing signs of 
being what is called “ mow-burnt,” and it should 
feel hard in the hand. It should be fresh from the 
rick, or it imbibes moisture from the air; and 
when of this description, a little of it is sufficient, 
as it will supply in quality what it wants in “quan- 
tity. Oats should be short and sweet, and should 
rattle as they ure put into the bin, and if of the last 
vear’s growth but one they are to be preferred. 

I have a little more to say on the subject of 
water. All alterations of diet affect the eal 
economy ; but with horses im high condition noth 
does it so quickly and visibly as achange of water. 
The number of pumps and ponds between New- 
market and Doncaster will, nineteen times out of 
twenty, secure the St. Leger Stakes to the north- 
country horses, and rece versé with our great 
Stakes in the south. Thad not been at Brighton 
three days last winter before I experienced the 
effect of the water in the altered appearance of 
my horses. 

I do not approve of the practice of constantly 
giving hunters warm water in the house. It should 
stand in the stable for at least one night before it is 
used, and then it is perfectly safe, when horses have 
not been sweated, or been with hounds. - As, how- 
pver, a draught of cold water has always a slight 
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effect on the circulation, a hood or extra eloth: 
should be thrown over a horse’s loins after he has 
partaken of it. 

A handful of bran stirred up in a bucket of cold 
water has a two-fold effect. It softens the quality 
of the water, and from the colour it imparts to it 
encourages horses to drink gruel when they come 
home after hunting. The danger of givmg cold 
water after a severe run, or after profuse sweating 
JT need not expatiate upon. The stomuch---that 
great centre of sympathy---partukes too much of the 
general exhaustion of the system not to be highly 
sensible tosuch an extreme. When its bloud-vessels 
are distended, which no doubt they are after severe 
exertions, cold water will sometimes produce a 
total stagnation of the blood, and immediate death 
will ensue. A friend of mine lost a valuable gig 
horse in this way. He was driving him one very 
hot day, and by way, as he thought, of refreshing 
him, gave him a few swallows of water out of a 
deep well, and he was dead in half an hour. At 
all seasons of the year water that is exposed to sun 
and air is to be preferred, but that which runs over 
gravel is always cold. 

Although cold water, after great exertion, is 
dangerous, yet it is wonderfully retreshing to horses 
that are exhausted. I remember once tiring a 
horse in the wildest part of Northamptonshire, and 
no village at hand, I left him in the field with my 
groom, scarcely able to walk; but he brought him 
home (sixteen miles) that night, recovering his 
strength and spirits, as le told me, after every sip 
of water he gave bim on the road. The present 
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system of giving gruel to horses on their rond 
home, and when they get into their stable, is a most 
excellent one, and greatly promotes their recovery 
from fatigue. 

Horses that are troubled-—-as many a good hun- 
ter is---with chronic cough should have great atten- 
tion paid to them in their water. They invariably 
cough after drinking it, which too plainly shews the 
effect it has upon them. ‘They should be kept very 
short for two days before hunting. Their bowels 
should be kept free by physic, and an occasional 
loose cold bran mash will lessen their desire for, 
and obviate the necessity of, much water. Having 
had a horse of this description many years in my 
stuble, I speak from good experience; and I found 
great benefit from the occasional use of the fol- 
lowing medicine :---Tartar emetic, three ounces ; 
calomel, eight drachms; purified opium, half an 
ounce; made into twenty-four balls, and give two 
per day, till effect be produced. I always have 
found horses which are subject to chronic cough 
naturally hard feeders. Ky no means should they 
be bled,as bleeding only aggravates this complaint. 
Frequent gentle sweats, producing a determmation 
to the surface of the skin, and thereby relieving the 
lungs, should never be omitted. 

What «a man has always to do should be done 
well; therefore it may not be amiss to state what 
is considered by grooms to be the best method of 
treating a horse when in the stable. Whoever has 
noticed an experienced nurse handling a young 
infant must observe a peculiar method of touching 
it, which nothing but practice can give her. Thus 
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it is with agroom. There is a method of handling 
a horse peculiar to one who knows’ his business, 
which a bystander, who is a judge of such mat- 
ters, cannot mistake. Even in the act of stripping 
him--- before he puts his hand upon him to 
dress him---there is a method to be observed. Hav- 
ing secured his head and muzzled him, he first 
unbuckles his roller and the near side of his breast 
plate; when passing his left hand down the spine 
of the horse, he draws the clothes off, over his 
tail, and throws them into one side of the manger. 
By this method every hair in his skin will he 
smoothly. When his clothes are replaced, having 
been well shaken, they should be put some inches 
forwarder than they are intended to remain; when 
the groom, going just behind the tail of his horse, 
should draw them gently down to their proper 
place, for the reason before mentioned. The roller 
and breast plate being buckled, a hood, or a linen 
rubber, should be thrown over the quarters. No- 
thing looks so awkward as to see a groom pulling 
a horse’s clothes in an opposite direction to his 
coat, which must be the case if he puts them on 
lower down, or nearer to the tail, than he intends 
them to remain. In general the head and neck are 
dressed before the body is stripped, for which pur- 
pose the horse should be turned round in his stall ; 
and when his legs are rubbed, first with straw and 
then with the hand, the toilette is completed. 
When a groom who knows his business has 
stripped a horse, he should feel him, to judge how 
he is getting on in his condition, and whether he 
be getting his flesh on the right points. Having 
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satistied himself on this head---having stripped 
himself (that is to say if he be a working groom) 
---he sets to work to dress him---an operation in 
which some greatly excel others. There is, how- 
ever, ho harder work than dressing a horse as he 
should he dressed---taking into account the atmo- 
sphere in which the workman breathes. 

A good dressing to a horse is, I have reason to 
believe, a far greater benefit than we are apt to give 
credit for. It produces an afflux of blood to the 
surface, promotes a general circulation of the 
system, gives ‘elasticity to the lungs, and greatly 
assists wind and digestion. The brush, when 
vivorosly applied, has a medicinal effect on the 
spiracula of the skin---a great relict after sweating. 
It must resemble the benefit derived from the use of 
the flesh-brush to the human frame, so much 
esteemed in the warmer countries previous to the 
wearing of linen. The ancients had an instrunent 
which they called a “ strigil,” which they employed 
for this purpose; and to which Persius alludes 
when speaking of the Roman baths--- 


‘ ¥ pucr, et strigiles Crispini ad balnea defer.” 


The dust in horses’ skins, though it may be 
called an extrancous matter, secreted by the vessels 
of the skin, has, no doubt, its use in keeping the 
animal warm, and affording nourishment to the 
roots of the coat. Sweating, with the vigorous 
application of the brush, will alone remove it: and 
for this reason the use of the brush should be 
very limited during the moulting season. Among 
the many advantages of keeping hunters in the 
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house in the summer, may be reckoned that of their 
changing their coats sooner, and, consequently, 
being better prepared to meet the cold weather 
when it comes. 

The late punishing times have enforced economy 
upon most people; and all good judges have given 
up the use of body-clothes and breast plates en the 
stable, and only use them at exercise, where they are 
necessary, in the winter, to prevent their clothes 
blowing back when meeting the wind. A_ sort 
of blanket is now used, which is manufactured 
in the‘ North of England, and is very warm and 
comfortable, and comparatively of trifling cost. If 
[ had all the money now before me which I have 
expended in body clothes, it would purchase me a 
good hunter-—-for they are svon demolished i 
horses sleep in them. Very few saddlers know 
how to make them properly--searcely ever cutting 
them deep enough or long enough for full-sized 
horses, I am, however, a vreat advocate fur warm 
clothing in the stable. = It promotes the insensible 
perspiration that is always going on through the 
pores of the skin, and tends to keep horses in 
health. 

It may be expected that I say something on the 
lately-adopted practice of clipping hunters. ‘The 
vrand object of a groom isto make his horses look 
as if they were well groomed, which they cannot 
do unless they have 4 fine short coat; therefore, of 
course, he conceives a fine short coat to be condu- 
cive to health and condition, and no doubt it is. 
I should certainly prefer seeing a horse of mine 
with a fine short coat without the aid of clipping ; 
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but if that were not tv be accomplished, I would 
certainly have him clipped. The advantages ef a 
short, and the disadvantages of a long, cout, I have 
already treated of; but having since met with a 
passage in Mr. Sinith’s* Treatise on the Glanders, 
in Which he speaks of the latter as one of the pre- 
disposing causes of that fatal complaint, I cannot 
perform my duty to the reader more satisfactorily 
than by giving his own words on this interesting 
subject, which equally apply to clipping -— 

“A very dangerous effect of debility, or being 
vut of condition,” says Mr. Smith, p. 18,  isy that 
the subject has a long rough coat, which retains 
the perspiration excited by exercise; and even in 
cold weather, when the exercise is not such as to 
excite sweat, the insensible perspiration which. is 
constantly issuing from the extremities of the 
cutaneous vessels is condensed among the hair, 
und appears on the surface like dew 5; whereby cold 
is produced on the surface of the body, oceasioning 
too great a determination of blood to the lungs, 
or other important viscus, which is always in 
proportion to the diminution of the cutaneous per 
spiration.” 

As it always has been, and ever will be, with 
most innovations on old-established systems, objec- 
tious have been made to clipping horses, and some 
silly reasons given for them, Among others it is 
asserted that it will shorten their lives, and that 
sooner or later they will go blind—for neither of 
which assertions do I see the slightest fowndation. 
That they may be susceptible tocold, if exposed to it 


* Late veterinary surgeon in the 2d regiment of Light Dragouns. 
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soon after the operation, is rational to conclude ; but 
in all my inquiries from the owners of such horses 
I did not find this had been the case. One gentle- 
man gave it a pretty good trial. His horse was 
finished clipping onthe Thursday, and he swam or 
forded a canal three times with him on the Friday 
with Lord Berkeley’s stag-hounds, and he was not 
the least the worse for it. Fat sheep, we know, are 
shorn inthe months of February and Mareh, and 
wre exposed to the air with impunity, which has 
uften excited my surprise. Some days, however, 
shoultt always elapse between clipping and work. 

The value of any acquisition is only to be 
estimated by its usefulness. Never having tried 
clipping, I cannot speak from my own experience 5 
but T have been informed that horses so treated will 
do their work better, and come round sooner, than 
they did before ; and I think it is easily accounted 
for. Iwas told that a master of fox-hounds had 
tried it in his stable with the -hest effect; and 
having had the honour of being introduced to him 
in the spring of 1824 at Messrs. Tattersall’s, he 
confirmed what I had heard. It is a very nice 
operation, and requires much practice and no 
little skill to do it well; but as Nature is not 
casily imposed upon, it is always to be detected. 
Some gentlemen’s grooms attempt it, but none of 
those whom [ have seen succeeded well. There 
are people in London who do it at two or three 
suineas per horse; and, as it is the work of two 
days, it is worth the money to do it well. 
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LETTER XIV. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


Ir is a principle in unison with all well-known 
facts that our will has no power over our belief; 
and to doubt nothing and to understand nothing 
are much the same. Inthe common walks of life 
the moment a man steps a little from the beaten 
track, that moment is he opposed in his march; 
and were he to yield to every obstacle he meets 
with, his progress would be but slow. He would 
resemble the man who went to a fox-chase resolv- 
ing not to leap; whereas, to the fearless and 
experienced horseman, half the pleasure of that 
noble diversion consists in getting clear over, or in 
breaking down, the barriers which oppose him. 

In the progress of my letters on the condition 
of hunters I have certainly gone a little out of the 
beaten track 5 or, in other words, I have travelled 
in a road not much frequented. In the progress of 
these letters, also, I have ventured to condemn a 
system practised by, I fear, more than two-thirds of 
my brother sportsmen; and I have attempted to 
prove that that system is wrong. Had I written 
these letters more than twenty years ago, when the 
method I have recommended was first used by 


inyself, and but very partially adopted by others, F 
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should have been naturally prepared for opposition 5 
but in these communicative times I am only sur- 
prised that the advantages of it have not circulated 
throughout all sporting countries---even to the 
county of Forfar. 

My first opponent was the BIT OF A JOCKEY ; 
but I have done with hime--not conceiving that 
(though, perhaps, a useful writer on other matters) 
a person whose sporting days, by his own account, 
were ended before ours began, and who never saw 
Buckle ride*, can be authority for any practical 
systema now adopted in the sporting world. As 
well might a man sit down and write a topographi- 
cal description of Londen and Westminster, and 
in the concluding chapter inform us that he had 
never seen the horse at Charing-cross ! 

My next opponent was THE OLD SPORTSMAN, 
who talked of “ mashed potatoes and Swedish 
turnipst” as the best food for hunters, and wished 
us to believe that horses and dairy maids did their 
work better when rough im their coats. His hounds, 
however, were all forthe pot, and, by his own 
account, found more hares than foxes. The first 
blow is said to be half the battle; but I had the 
last with him, and I do not think he will resume 
the contest. 

Next comes a correspondent under the siguature 
of “X. B.,” who commences his letter by saying, 
“Does not your valuable correspondent NIMROD 
think too much of his horse having five years’ old 
oats and beans in him? If this were absolutely 

* Sec Sporting Magazine, vol. xiv. N.S. p. 144. 
t See Sporting Magasine, vol. xi. N.S. p. 268. - 
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necessary,” continues he, “what would become of 
our two and three-year-old horses in the race? We 
find they can run full as well as those at a more 
advanced age. In 1823 and 1824 the Craven 
Stakes were won by two  year-olds*.”. My 
answer to this is---first, that in my country two 
year or three-year-old colts cannot have five years’ 
hay and corn in them; secondly, J ded not say it 
was necessary for a hunter. He concludes the 
sentence by telling us, “ T believe the two-year-old 
colts are taken from grass iu September, to run in 
April.” e 
Now on all subjects but one I hate the words 
“TT believe.’ One man believes one thing, and 
another man believes another---neither of them 
within two distances of the mark, nor could an 
argument of a thousand years bring them one whit 
the nearer. What would a Cambr idge Professor 
say to aman who approached his chen and talked 
of believing? “ Bring me demonstration, Sir,” 
he would say, “aud IT will listen to you?’ Now 
had X. B. taken the trouble to inform himself on 
this subject before he put peu to paper, he would 
have found that no two-year-old colt taken from grass 
(which in the sense he apples it, in opposition to 
corn, of course means grass only) In September 
ever did, ore--we may safely add---ever will, win 
the Craven. He would have found that such colts 
have as much corn as they can cat from the time 
they leave the dam, and even before they are 


* In 1828, by the Duke of Rutland’s b. c. Scarbrough by Catton, 
dam by Haphazard ; in 1824, by Lord Verulain’s ro. ¢. Vargas, by 
Orville out of Vittoria by Sorcerer. 
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weaned; and that in these days a well-bred colt, 
with engagements over his head, may be satd 
to be in training from the very day he is foaled ! 
As to grass, there certainly may be some in the 
paddock he is reared in, but it forms a small por- 
tion of his food even in the course of the first 
year. That a two-year-old colt should win the 
Craven is anything but extraordinary-~indeed the 
race is made forhim. The course is but a little 
more than a mile*, and when the weights were 
fixed the chances must have been considered equal. 
Were the race, however, over the B.C, instead of 
where it is, where would be the two-year-old? 
His only chance then of winning it would be to 
put five years’ old corn ito him, and the recipe 
would be worth something. 

The “circumstance X. B. brings forward of 
‘Trajan, taken from grass, being beaten by Match’em, 
is rather a singular way of recommending the 
grazing system ; and his (Trajan) having distanced 
two others (he does not say what) in the race, does 
not mend the matter at all; as, for aught we know, 
they may have been at grass also---may have 
bolted, or tumbled, or God knows whiat---as it is 
sixty-two years since (1755) the event he alludes 
to took place. 

When X. 3B. speaks of four months’ training 
being sufficient for the race-horse, he talks equally 
out of book; and I had uearly forgotten my 
good manners, and said he talked something 
else, when he told us he should be delighted to sce 
a valuable hunter of his gallop about a hard ficld 


* Across the Flat, one mile two furlongs twenty-four yards. 
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in the summer till he was hot. Were it possible 
that, during such frolics, a horse could be divested 
of his skin, and we could have a peep at the 
internal machinery of his frame, we should see 
such twists and contortions of his joints, that, if 
they did not make us tremble for the safety of 
them, would at least satisfy us that they must bea 
bad recipe for any injuries those joints may have 
received in their work in the winter. As to exer- 
cising horses in the summer, let those who think it 
amuses them practise it, on the score of humanity ; 
but, for my own part, I never yet saw a horse’ out at 
exercise that did not wish to return to his stable. 
In your last Number* a gentleman from For- 
farshire (a sportsman, I am certain) comes’ for- 
ward, and, after enumerating “ pot bellies, running 
thrushes, pleasant roaring,” (awkward music for 
those who pay to hear it,) &c. &c., as the concomi- 
tants of the grazing system, energetically says, 
“Now take my plan! The hunter,” says he, 
“must be turned out when days and nights are 
warm.” Here, unfortunately, he is opposed by one 
of our first writers on the veterinary art, who says, 
“T have always found that when the greatest heat 
prevailed in the course of the day, the nights were 
cool, the fogs more copious and heavy, and that 
diseases amongst horses were then most prevalent.” 
Nothing can be more true than this. In proportion 
as the action of the heart and arteries has been 
excited by the warmth of the day, the greater must 
be the effect of the damp and vapours of the night. 
“ The effect,” saysthe NORTH BRITON “ on the 


See Sporting Magazine, vol. XV. N.S: Pp. 194, &e. 
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sinews and jomts of the hunter, bya run at grass, is 
pastdoubt in my experience.” May I request him to 
state whether he have proved the result, by a close 
application of his system with the one I reeommend. 
His recommending turning horses out to grass as a 
preventive of botts, cannot but create a smile, and 
is one of the thousand instances we meet with of a 
man sitting down to write on subjects defore, in- 
stead of after, he has given himself time to think. 
If we are to believe writers on natural history, 
horses kept in the house cannot have botts: they 
are the larvee of a fly that only molests him in 
the sunshine; but to whose existence and propaga- 
tion they are as essential as the air we breathe is to 
our own lives. Hear what a very highly-esteemed 
writer* on the diseases of horses says on this sub- 
ject: The flies from which these botts are 
produced iuhabit the country, and do not come 
near houses, at least not near those of great towns 5 
and therefore horses are never liable to have botts 
in their bodies 1f they have been kept in the house, 
especially in town, during the summer and autumn.” 

Your Northern correspondent concludes his 
letter by lamenting that so many promising young 
race-horses are nipped in the bud by early training ; 
but as all the great stakes are for young ones, the 
owners of them will make their hay when the sun 
shines, 

In the same Number X. B. again comes for- 
ward. He begins by telling us that a horse shut up 
in a well-littered stable in the summer must be in 
a fever, or in a state of perspiration, Away with 
all such trash. If this were the case, what would 
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become of all. the race-horses, post-horses, coach- 
horses, covering stallions, wagon-horses, saddle- 
horses, and all others used in the hot months? 
‘Fake a horse from grass and put him into a warm 
stable, and no doubt he will sweat; but not so if 
kept on hard meat, or with occasional soiling. 

X. B. talks of lessening the quantity of a 
hunter’s food, instead of physic, to prevent plethora ; 
and of changing the nature of it for that which is 
less solid and more easy of digestion.” Surely 
here is the OLD SPORTSMAN come again with his 
Swedish turnips and mashed potatoes! All this 
tender food may do very well for a lady’s pad, or 
for the lady herself; but such language, when 
applied to the hunter, is absurd. His remarks on 
physic are equally untortunate, and the “ I believe” 
again stares us in the face. 

I have just found out that X. B. must be an 
Irishman. He tells us that ‘ when the late 
Colonel Mellish had a stable of hunters addin high 
condition, he could seldom have the horse he 
wished, as they were frequently amiss and obliged 
to have physic.” As this gentleman paid me a 
handsome compliment in the concluding sentence 
of his letter, T ought not to be too hard upon him ; 
but in future I shall not notice the observations of 
one who appears so little qualified to offer them. 

I am sorry to observe that many of my brother 
sportsmen are convinced of the evils of turning 
hunters to grass, and yet subject them to them all. 
I lately had a remarkable instance of this. A friend 
of mine, riding very heavy and very hard, came to 
see me, and by way of punishing him for biting 
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oneof his other horse’s eyes out in the morning, he 
rode one of his hunters, a horse I have known for 
many years, and few people have a better when At 
to go. On my observing that he looked like any- 
thing but what he should be, [ asked him what he 
had been doing with him in the summer? “ What 
I ought not to have done with him,” was his reply: 
“T turned him out to grass. He has lost all his 
muscle, and he is not half the horse he was when 
he went out. Besides this,’ added he, “he has 
got a bad kick on his hock, and is under the hands 
of the veterinary surgeon at , who thinks the 
enlargement will be reduced by continued fomen- 
tations.” 

The next morning my friend and myself rode 
out together. His horse was wet with sweat, 
whilst the one I rode (summered in his stall, with 
only ten days’ soiling) was as dry on every part of 
his body as when he came out of the stable. 

Your sceptical readers shall have a little more 
demonstration. A mare which I rode last winter 
(1823-4) met with an accident; and being got 
by Walton out of Highland Lass, I thought she 
might breed me a racer, so I put her to the horse, 
and turned her out. She soon got very fat and 
sound; but, not proving with foal, I took her up 
after being out nearly three months, and she has 
had every justice done by her since she has been in 
the stable. She stands in a stall between two that 
have been summered in the house, and chalk is not 
more unlike cheese than is her condition unlike 
that of her neighbours. One of these is the mare 
that was sweated in August till “ the sweat rau off 
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her like water,’ which X. B. seems to think: so 
cruel and so weakening. Perhaps he is not aware 
that some of our first-rate stallions are, sweated 
once a week during the covering season. 

After what I have now said I have done with 
producing proofs of the good effects of summering 
the hunter in the house; and shall conclude the 
subject with mentioning an occurrence which 
happened---rather @ propos---with the mare I have 
just been speaking of. I rode her to call on my 
next-door neighbour, who keeps a pack of fox- 
hounds; and when he saw her, he exclaimed, 
“Ah! you have had your mare clipped, have 
you?” == No,” said I, “ she is not clipped, 
but she is in clipping condition,’ which is a 
much better thing. She now dries after a sweat 
in three minutes, which my neighbours can 
testify. Where is the horse which has been 
summered in the fields that will do this? Another 
circumstance took place with the Brighton har- 
riers last winter. 1 was riding another mare which 
had three years’ hard meat in her, when we were 
caught ina very heavy shower of rain, In about 
ten minutes after it was over, Mr. Carr, the gentle- 
man who manages the Lewes wee role up to 
me, and said, “ Your mare puts me in mind of a 
dirty boot by the side of a clean one.”---“ Why so?” 
suid I, “ Because she is dry, and every other 
horse (seventy in number) in the field is wet,” was his 
answer. This must denote increased vigour of bedy. 

I seldom hunt in October, for more reasons than 
one. First, the flies have not done stinging the 
horses; secondly, the country is not fit to ride 
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over; and thirdly, I have always been of opinion 
that the month of October should be solely devoted 
to the master of the hounds and his servants. Mr. 
Chute’s hounds, however, being within easy reach 
of me, on the 22d October 1824 I went out with 
them; and on the road to covert I overtook the 
pack. “ How all the horses sweat this morning !” 
said the huntsman: * see how itruns off them !”--- 
“My horse does not sweat,” said I, “ Iam certain.” 
On my servant coming up with him he was as dry 
as when he went out of the stable. What is this a 
proof of ? I have now, however, done with proofs. 

In my twelfth letter on this subject I spoke of 
tonic medicines being essential to the condition of 
some horses at this season of the year; and have 
been called upon to state what I consider the best 
mineral tonic used for this purpose. The following 
ball, given two or three times a week till effect be 
produced, will be found to answer the desired end :-—- 

Sulphate of iron, 3 ounce. 
Ginger............1 drachm. 
To be made into a ball in the usual way. 
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LETTER XV. 


ADVICK TQ FARMERS—=BREEDING—TREATMENT OF BROOD 
MARES AND COLTS--CLIPPING. 


THE mind sleeps and is refreshed. It is now 
two months since I have put pen to paper on my 
favorite subject---the condition of hunters; so 
return to it with increased pleasure. Although I 
have been silent, my eyes and ears have not been 
shut. 

In my last I observed that I had something to 
savy on this subject to farmers. My object is to in- 
duce them to breed horses, being convinced that no 
other stock on their farms can pay them so well. 
When, however, I recommend them to breed 
horses, I inean that they should set about it as it 
ought to be done, or they had better leave it alone ; 
for I speak without fear of contradiction when I 
assert, that, generally speaking, no branch of rural 
economy has been more abused and neglected than 
this. It is useless, however, to expose errors that 
have passed: let us endeavour to avoid them. 

Under proper management a good three-parts- 
bred mare nay be a little fortune to a farmer. I 
knew one in the neighbourhood of Ludlow which 
did not begin to breed until she had carried that 
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ornament to fox-hunting, the late Sir John Hill, of 
Hawkeston, for eleven seasons, when she produced, 
if I may so express myself, a thousand pounds’ 
worth of horse-flesh in the space of seven or eight 
years. I myself gave two hundred and sixty gui- 
neas for two of her colts when rising four years 
old, and they both proved good hunters. From 
what other stock, may I ask, could sucha return be 
made? I may safely assert, that the produce of 
this mare more than realized the fee simple of the 
Jand that reared them. 

I have not time to be prolix, therefore must 
come to the point. Whena prudent man lets loose 
his capital, his first consideration is whether it will 
return to him again? In this mstance he may 
make sure of it if he will follow these simple direc- 
tions:—Let him purchase a well-bred mare, not so 
much regarding her size as her points and action--- 
particularly requiring that she have a sound consti- 
tution and good legs. Let him send her to a horse 
also of good form, with freedom of action and i 
sound constitution ; also being particular as to the 
stute of his legs and feet. Never let him breed 
from a naturally infirm horse, whose legs have 
shewn more than ordinary weakness* 5 and, above 
all, let him fix upon one which has what the vete- 
rinary profession call a short canon---that is, the 
bone extending from the knee to the fetlock, com- 
monly called the shank bone. Let him begin to 


* Though of course we should prefer legs that have never given 
way, yet a stallion that has raced much is not to be rejected because 
he has broke down at last 3 but we should carefully avoid those 
which have thrown out curbs, spavins, ring-bones, &c. 
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breed from his mare before she is much injured by 
work 5 as in that case, if she does not breed to 
please him with her first and second foal, he can 
dispose of her and purchase another. 

A. very celebrated fox-hunter has observed, that 
“the goodness of horses generally goes in at the 
mouth.” Let the breeder, then, bear this in mind, 
and take care that the foal be dropped early, and 
the dam well fed for the first two months with 
bran mashes, carrots, &c. till the spring grass 
arrives. If the mare should prove a good nurse, 
the colt will not require corn till he is wéaned, 
Which on no account should be delayed beyond the 
first or second week in September. Here the grand 
unistake has arisen, to which we are indebted for 
such numbers of mis-shapen horses as this country 
abounds in. Farmers, in general, never think of 
weaning their colts till after Michaelmas, long be- 
fore which period there is little or no virtue in 
grass, but, on the contrary, it is sour and unwhole- 
some, 

Krom weaning time to the following May, the 
colt should be well kept on a full allowance of sweet 
hay, with at least two good feeds of oats per day, 
and he should be kept warm. He should have a 
head collar on, with a small strap hangmg down to 
his knees, which will admit of his being handled 
every day ; and every two months his toes should be 
rasped, and his heels opened a little with the draw- 
ing knife. In March or April he should have two 
mild doses of physic, which will cause him to 
grow 3 and when the weather is warm‘he should be 
turned out into a good upland pasture for the sum- 
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mer, with plenty of shade and water, but taken up 
every month to have his legs examined and his toes 
rasped. The second week in September he should 
be housed again for the winter, when his belly 
should be the measure for his corn. When docked, 
his tail should be left eight inches in length, which 
will preclude the disagreeable necessity of having 
the operation repeated. 

Early in the following spring, when turned two 
years old, he should be broken, but not backed ; 
and physicked as before directed. In the first or 
second week in June he should be cut*; and when 
recovered he should be turned out for the summer. 
When taken up again for the winter, he should 
have two inild doses of physic, and be very well 
kept, giving him a few carrots, or a large bran mash 
once a week. Very early in the spring he should 
have a little more very mild physic; and in a fort- 
night afterwards he should be backed, and taught 
his paces by a person who understands the business. 
Idleness, from this time forth, will be an enemy to 
him; and as soon as he is perfect in his paces he 
should do what in the training stables is called “ a 
little work.” Exercise will strengthen his legs, 
enlarge his muscles, improve his form, and make 
him grow. From this time forth he should be 
treated as a horse in every respect but in his work, 
which should be moderate till the fifth year 5 but 


* Though I have spoken of two years of age being the best time 
for cutting colts, yet this must depend on circumstances. If the 
owner of him has nota convenient place to keep him in, he must cut 
him the first year. Also, if he is likely to be too large for his legs, or 
what is termed “ top heavy,” the first year is to be preferred. 
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previously to that time a customer will always be 
ready for him, and if his owner is disposed to part 
with him, his average price will be from one to two 
hundred sovereigns. 

When I say a colt should be treated as a horse 
after the third year, I mean, of course, that he 
should be treated after the system I have laid down 
for hunters, and not allowed his summer’s run at 
grass. Hard meat will make him powerful and 
handsome: grass will render him, comparatively 
speaking, heavy, pot-bellied, and shapeless. 

What I am now going to advance may appear 
like straining the point ; but I am convinced of the 
truth of it, and therefore boldly assert it. It is my 
confirmed opinion, that unless a colt be what is 
called “ deformed,” it is in the power of good keep, 
exercise, and physic, to make him what is termed 
“a fine horse,” and one that will sell for a large 
price, either for harness or the saddle. No one 
but those who have witnessed it are aware of the 
improvement in shoulders, thighs, gaskins, &c. from 
good old oats and beans, accompanied by regular 
work and proper riding. Being a great man for 
proof, T will mention one instance, which is as good 
as a hundred. 

Five years ago, z.¢. in 1820, I was riding to 
meet hounds in Oxfordshire, on a five-year-old 
horse, which I had just purchased, and which was 
much out of condition. I was jomed by a brother 
sportsman whose experience in horses was consider- 
able, and who was going on the same errand. 

“¢ What have you got there ?” said he, with some 
" expression of surprise.---“ A brute,” said J, “ that 
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I purchased the other day out of a Welch drove.” 
---“ T thought he was not your sort,”’ continued he. 
Having summered this horse after the system I 
adopt, I happened to come across my brother sports- 
man with the same pack of hounds the following 
season, just as I was mounting “ the brute out of 
the Welch drove,” with the intention of riding him 
for the day.---“ You have « very neat horse there,” 
said he: “ where did you get him?”---“ Oh,” said 
I, “ you know him.”---“ No,” replied he, “ I never 
saw him before.”---“ What!” said I, “do you not 
recoltect the brute out of the Welch drove ?”---I 
sold this horse the following season to Mr. Vincent 
Corbet for two hundred guineas---having previously 
refused that sum from him for another person. 

When stating matters of fact on subjects so 
interesting to sportsmen, no one who belongs to that 
honorable class would object to his name being men- 
tioned, by way of producing proof, without which 

arguinent goes for nothing. The gentleman I allude 
to is Mr. Martin, of Ham Court in Worcestershire, 
avery hard rider to hounds, and whose father suc- 
ceeded to the estates of the late Major Bland, who 
hunted that country when I first rode over it. 

As another instance of the captivating proper- 
ties of condition I might mention that when at 
Hungerford, in January 1825, I sold one of my 
horses, which I considered under my weight, to 
Mr. Starkey, of Spy Park in Wiltshire, who told 
i friend of mine afterwards that he bought him 
more for his condition than anything else. 

One word more to farmers. If those who fol- 
low hounds, or who breed good horses without 
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doing this, would pay more attention to the condi- 
tion of their horses, by keeping them up in the 
summer, putting good imstead of bad flesh upon 
then, they would be very well paid for their hunt- 
ing, or their trouble. They may take my word for 
it, there never was such a demand, I might almost 
say outcry, for hunters as there is at the present 
day*. It is very well known to many of my ae- 
quaintance that I have Jately had several earnest. 
requests to purchase hunters for my friends, but I 
have been quite unable to comply with them. | 
will not say I might not have seen two or three 
horses that may have suited them, but I could not 
think of recommending then on account of their 
want of condition ; for what is a hunter without 
condition ?---a source of vexation, disappointncut 
and danger. 

All persons do not set the same store by cond:- 
tion that I do; but if they were as much alive to 
the advantages of it, they could not fail to do so. 
The followmeg fact will best shew the price I put 
upon It i---A blank sheet of paper was offered to 
me about six weeks back, by a gentleman who 
keeps hounds, with a request that I would write my 
own cheque (@. e.a cheque for my own price) on his 
banker, and he would sign it, for a mare, which is 
certainly a model of the art of grooming as relates 
to the condition of a hunter; but which offer J 
refused---saying, I should not refuse such an offer 


* Previous to turning out a stag one day last season before Lord 
Derby’s hounds, I breakfasted at a gentleman’s house in Surrey. 
Our party consisted of eight ; and five of them were cagerly inquiring 
after hunters. 


Q 
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for the mare, but I could not part with her condi- 
tion. Wishing to advance nothing of this sort 
without the aecompanying corroboration, my cus- 
tumer was Mr. Taylor, of Holleycombe Lodge, the 
Member for the city of Wells. 

I have now to notice two communications im 
your November Number on this highly interesting 
subject---the Condition of Hunters. The first is a 
very able Letter from Cheshire on the subject of 
clipping, to which I shall allude more fully ata 
future opportunity ; but as the author, HQUESTRIS, 
asks my opinion, it is---that I would have every 
horse clipped that has got a long coat; and it would 
answer extremely well if one or two men in the 
neighbourhood of every Hunt would perfect them- 
selves in the art of doing it; for they would have 
plenty of custom. Caution, however, should be 
observed. Mr. Farquharson lost one of his best 
horses last season 1p Consequence of riding him too 
soon after the operation was performed. On the 
other hand, Mr. Bartlett, the dealer in| Oxford- 
street, told me last season that his horse was 
clipped on the Thursday, and on the Friday he 
swim a canal three times with the Berkeley stag- 
hounds, and no ill effects were produced. 

- The other letter which calls for my attention is 
from the same part of the world, and treats of the 
effects of the late distemper among horses*. It 
concludes with the following passage :---“ Though 
I cannot subseribe to all the doctrines advaneed by 
your ingenious correspondent NIMROD, yet I 
gladly udd my mite to the proof that it is a very 


" See Sporting Magazine, vol. xv. N.S. p. 96. 
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mistaken notion to give hunters a summer’s run, 
under the idea of freshening their feet.and legs. I 
can now call to mind five hunters turned out last 
summer perfectly sound, and which became lame 
at grass.” Now this I consider a main prop to my 
argument, as it is evident the writer knows what he 
is about, if he be not a professional man. Tf, as he 
asserts, the stable or loose house is the best place 
for the legs and feet, no doubt can remain as to its 
being the ‘best for the body, where extremes of heat 
and cold, as well as accidents, can be avoided--- 
setting aside the folly of putting a load of flesh on 
an animal, which must almost all come off again at 
the expense of his legs. When speaking of ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, reader, mark this! 7%e 
thermometer stood two degrees lower on the twenty- 
fourth of June 1824 aie at did on Christinas-day ! 
This is the old story over again, but it cannot be 
too deeply impressed on the observation of the 
reader. “ Nunquam nimis dieatur quod nunquam 
satis discitur.?--- A man cannot repeat those 
things too often which we cannot too minutely 
observe,” is somewhere about the English of it. 

I wish [I had not again to notice your corre- 
spondent X. B., as but little pleasure or amusement 
can arise to the reader from an argument in which 
I may, without presumption, assert my opponent is 
nomatch for me. “ What impudence!” says one: 
¢ What assurance!’ says another: and many there 
are, no doubt, who think that impudence and assu- 
rance are synonymous terms; whereas nothing can 
be more opposite to each shor The one is a mere 


boldness which a man assumes from a pretension to 
Q 2 
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qualities he does not possess ; the other, the natural 
consequence of that consciousness of being right 
which arises in every man’s breast when he knows 
that he isso. To the one we owe nothing; but to the 
other we are indebted for the greatest treasures of 
antiquity---for, neither Cicero nor Demosthenes, 
neither Ovid nor Horace, would have written as 
they did, had they not talked of the immortality of 
their works, and of the monuments that would be 
raised to their posterity; and I honour the judgment 
of a people who allowed them a reputation which 
it was their interest to support. 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I am in 
perfect good fellowship with X. B., and shall be 
happy to hear from him on any other subject than 
that of the condition of hunters and race horses, on 
which I not only repeat my conviction that he has 
nothing worth communicating to the sporting 
world; but there are not wanting those who think 
that he has obtruded his opinion without any pre- 
tensions to its bemg heard. It is true, as he 
asserts, philosophers of old did believe a thing pos- 
sible, and attempted to prove it afterwards; but 
where, may I ask, is X. B.’s proof? Surely not in 
the boy (what a specimen of grooming!) who had 
the care of the black mare just taken out of a pad- 
dock, and gave her too much corn ; or in the ride to 
Tonbridge Wells in the month of April. “ Ne 
sutor ultra erepidam,” said Apelles to the cobbler. 

X. 13. argues strangely. When speaking of the 
races between Matel’em and ‘Trajan, in whieh 
Trajan was beaten twice, he says, “ When I spoke 
of four months being sufficient, was it not to enable 
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Trajan to run as he did, and that the extra traming 
he afterwards had did not mend the matter?” Cer- 
tainly, I assert, it did not; because Match’em, the 
horse he was beaten by each time, had his evtra 
trammy also. Had he stood still after the first race, 
Trajan night have won the second; but we may 
say of him, 
“¢ He, like the hindmost chariot wheel, was curst, 
Still to be near, but ne’er to be the first.” 

X. BK. accuses me of perverting the meaning of 
his words. If he writes in allegory, he should tell 
me so3 but when speaking to matters of fact, I 
must take him literally. He could not but have 
seen that I was Avene in irony when I spoke of 
putting five years’ corn into a two-year-old; though 
it would not be the first nor the second ae that 
an old one has started as a young one. 

AX. B.is rather happy in his allusion to what the 
hunter did when he was a foal; but perhaps it will 
vccur to himself that he has done some things when 
he was a boy which it might be dangerous for him 
to attempt now. Let us dismiss the subject, then, 
with this request---that he will keep his pity for 
others, and not offer it to me, for there is a pitiful- 
ness in pity which I abhor. If I give it, I never 
wish to receive it. 

I have now a word for another correspondent--- 
a Mr. Smituy, of Woodhouses*---who has ven 
tured to contradict my assertion, that a noise, or 
beating, which is often heard in the mside of a 
hunter after a very severe run with hounds, pro- 
ceeds from the motion of the abdominal muscles, 


* See Sporting Magazine, vol. xv. N.S. p. 125. 
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and not from the heart. I beg leave to inform Mr. 
Smiru that I have too often experienced this to 
believe his or any other man’s assertion to the con- 
trary; and as it happens, I have two bits of proof 
close at hand---for on these matters (as I say of Mr. 
Warde’s hounds) I go not a yard without the scent. 
Even eloquence, without conviction, goes for ne- 
thing ; and on paper it is still more essential. 

About a fortnight ago we ran a fox upwards 
of fourteen miles, from point to point, with the 
Hambledon hounds 3 and having ridden a horse 
not half in condition, he was, as might be ex- 
pected, somewhat distressed---never having had 
what could be called a check the whole way. 
When he got to his stable---having trotted him 
rather briskly to it, to enable me tu send a hack to 
a friend---he had not recovered himself, and the 
motion of the abdominal vessels was as plainly to 
be heard as the chiming of the church clock. 
Having my present object in view, I sent for Mr. 
Ayleward, the farrier, who resides at Alresford, to 
witness it ; and not content with this, but wishing 
for further corroborating testimony, I took the Rev. 
Mr. Norris, who resides near Havant (who had 
also seen the run), into my stable, and convinced 
hin of the fact. What is smgular, Mr. Norris 
told me, that when he saw what I had written on 
this subject in one of my letters on the condition of 
hunters, he spoke of it to a veterinary surgeon 
in his neighbourhood, who immediately confirmed 
the truth of it--adding, that the noise could not 
proceed from the heart, unless the heart lay where 
it should not lie. 
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A, short time since, a gentleman by the name of 
Taylor--who resides at Beworth, and hunts regu- 
larly with Mz, Villebois’, or the Hambledon hounds 
-~-informed me that a friend of his had a horse, in 
the inside of which, towards the hinder part of lis 
body, he always heard a beating noise after aw run, 
but could not satisfy himself whence it proceeded. 
I then told him it was from a convulsive action of 
the abdominal muscles. The noise is not at all 
like the beating of the beart; and the ear muimedi- 
ately directs us to the seat of it. 

Mr. SMITH also doubts the use of evrdials 
when a horse is much exhausted alter a run; but 
an appeal to commen sense will save me the trouble 
of replying here. Mr. SMITH may be a veterinary 
surgeon, Which I think he is; and he may be an 
excellent practitioner; but with al] the respect 
which I have always expressed towards that highly- 
useful profession, there are points on which men 
who have much experience in riding, and the 
management of, hunters, can dictate a little to them. 
Is it to be supposed that either themselves or my- 
self could direct Mr. Robson how to bring a race 
horse to the post ? 

I do not feel authorised in saying more on 
clipping the hunter at present, never having tried 
it; but there is sufficient proof abroad of its good 
effects, and particularly m the letter of your corre- 
spondent Q.*, in your October Number. He is one 
of the straight-forward oues, I am certain; and I 
can fancy myself sitting opposite to lin in the twin 
arin-chair, talking over the sports of the day, for J 


* See Sporting Magurine, vol. XV, N.S, Pr 48. 
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think we are of the same kidney. Mark this ex- 
pression in his letter! One of his horses was 
clipped last season; but “ this year,” adds he, “from 
proper management, he will not need the scissors.” 
I could shew him one or two in my stable which it 
would puzzle any scissors to clip. A barber might 
shave them, and that would be all that could be 
done to them. 

There is one part of Q.’s letter which I do not 
approve of, and that is his motto---“ Mugis addere 
pondus.”” He must allow me to say---and I am sure 
us a‘sportsman he will admit the justness of my 
observation---that nothing which tends to fit that 
noble animal, the horse, for the severe, if not 
almost unjustifiable exertions we put him to, and 
thereby alleviate his sufferings, can come under the 
denomination of trifles. As the Poet says--- 


“ That heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life ; 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 


Without applying these lines to Q., whose 
apostrophe to his favorite old hunter rescues him 
from the charge, too much importance cannot be 
attached to this subject. For my own part, I 
almost adored the horse before I could ride hin. 
Wow much then must my regard for him be in- 
creased in gratitude for all the pleasure he has 
afforded me! It grieves me to see hin abused 5 
but abused he must be when ridden after hounds, at 
the pace they now go, when he is not in proper 
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condition for the purpose---and how few do we see 
that are so! The horse is a generous animal, and 
waits not to be asked whether he can do what we 
require of him. He gues till he dies. But we 
should not trespass on his generosity: no}; we 
should give him every assistance our reason, our 
judgment, and our experience can dictate; and I 
think I have said enough on this subject to make 
the most sceptical of your readers believe that he 
cannot be equal to his work till the greater part of 
his labours are at an end, unless he has been treated 
on the system I recommend. It is now becoming 
pretty general in some countries ; I wish it may be 
so mall: and if what [ have written may tend to 
make it so, not only will one object be obtained, 
but T shall derive an inward satisfaction of mind 
on which I can put no price. For this shall my 
sins be forgiven me; and the sun of my old age will 
set without a cloud. 

I think Q. was imposed upon when he was told 
of “the cocktail that ran four miles from grass, 
and came in with a dry crust on her coat.” I cer- 
tainly have a mare (not the one I have before spoken 
of) whose condition is so perfect, that if hounds 
are runing up-wind, and slacken their pace a Little, 
she becomes dry, as several of my brother sports- 
men have witnessed; and, what makes it more 
remarkable, she is of a hot and fractious temper. 

In one of my former letters on this subject I 
spoke of a method of shoeing a hunter, so as effec- 
tually to prevent his cutting himself by over-reach- 
ing his legs in deep ground, or in leaping brooks. 
It is sometimes difficult to convey our ideas on 
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paper to the minds of others without the help of the 
pencil; and seme of iny brother sportsmen have told 
me they could not exactly comprehend what part of 
the shoe I recommended to be bevilled off. I 
called it “ the imner edge of the inside of the 
shoe ;” but the following sketeh will more clearly 
define it. 


A ao acne pete 





I have never had an over-reach since I have 
used these shoes, but I frequently see then when 
the precaution is omitted. A gentleman (Major 
Pester) had his horse very much cut a short time 
since with Mr. Villebois’ hounds; but on my ask- 
ing him the question, I found the edge of the shoe 
was not bevilled off. 


ie = 


P.S. In proof of the profits arising from breed- 
iny half-bred colts fur hunters, when they ure 
reared as they should be reared, I lave to mention 
that Mr. Martin, of whom I have already spoken, 
sold a four-year-old colt (quite untried), a short 
time since, to Mr. Langston for two hundred gui- 
neas; aud Mr. Drake refused the same sui for a 
hali-bred colt of the same age, frum Sir Henry 
Goodricke, a few days since. 
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I omitted to mention one very essential part of 
the education of a colt designed for a hunter. 
His action---particularly that of his shoulders--- 
will be greatly benefited by riding him up and 
down hills, and trotting him gently in deep ground. 
He should also be taught to leap at three years old. 
If there should be the least appearance of a curb, 
the iron should at ouce be applied. 
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LETTER XVI. 


ADVANTAGES OF CLIPPING—SALT MARSILES~HAY~—©»GREEN 
MEAT. 


ONE of our ancient historians observes, that 
when he tells us what he has heard, he leaves us 
to form our own opinions as to the truth of it; but 
when he describes what he has seen, he speaks to 
men, aud expects to be believed. ‘Theory certainly 
gives us an advantage 5 but in all matters of external 
nature, it is experience that proves. 

[ have already declared that I have long since 
been free’d from vulgar prejudices and bigotry to 
uncient customs. I[ will not ge so far as to assert 
that I would do so and so, because our forefathers 
had not done so and so before me; yet their not 
having done it would by no means deter me from 
the attempt: for, if we may judge from modern in- 
provements, we have too much reason to think that, 
with a few exceptions, they were a very dull race 
ofmen. Other circumstances also tended to rid 
me of those bars to improvement; and nothing more 
than a passage I net with some years ago In une of 
our Greek authors. Being now on my travels | 
have not the volume to refer to, but the following 
is the substance. 
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The Emperor Darius (a pretty straight-forward 
one, I believe), growing sick of hearing of the 
ancient customs of his people, and that nothing was 
right but what had been done by them in past ages, 
had recourse to the following expedient to cure 
them. He sent for a dozen of his subjects, and put 
to them the following question :---“ What reward 
shall I give to you if you will promise to eat your 
fathers and your mothers when they die?” His 
subjects, with one voice, exclaimed, they hoped His 
Majesty would not repeat so unnatural a request, 
as nothing he could give them---not even hi8 king- 
dom---would induce them to comply with it. On 
a signal being given, twelve Indians, brought thi- 
ther for the purpose, were ushered into the Royal 
presence, and to whom the Emperor, through his 
interpreter, put the following question :---“ What 
reward shall I give to you noé to eat your fathers 
and your mothers when they die?’ The savages 
fell upon their knees, and with yells and lamenta- 
tions implored the King not to enforce such a 
command, as nothing should induce them to forego 
so signal an act of respect to their departed 
parents. 

Having thus written it may be easily magined 
that I was not to be deterred from clipping a 
hunter because my forefathers had never clipped 
one before me; buton the contrary, being eager to 
adopt any experiment which may tend to pro- 
mote my favorite object---the condition of the 
hunter---I availed myself of the first favorable 
opportunity of trymg it; and I now give the 
result, 
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In November 1824 I purchased a horse of fair 
character, formerly the property of Mr. George 
Delmé, He had been turned out to grass in the 
summer; had had his three doses of physic; had 
been hunted ; and was what is called “im condi- 
tion.” When, however, I came to ride him, | 
found him quite below the mark, and not so good 
by a stone as from his ferm and action he ought to 
have been. He had a long thick coat upon him, 
and was what grooms call“ very bad to dry’— 
always breaking out three or four times in the 
course of the evening of the day on which he 
hunted, and his ears were generally cold and wet, 
In addition to these signs of debility, he always had 
a damp feel to the hand, down his quarters, in the 
stable, after only common exercise, and he sweated 
with very little exertion. I gave him some tonie 
medicines (bark and gentian root), during the 
operation of which the dampness on his quarters 
ceased, aud he appeared more healthy and vigorous ; 
but on leaving off the medicine the symptoms 
returned. I then had him chipped; and im the 
course of a fortnight the good effects were visible. 
His flesh increased ; his muscles grew larger; he 
did not sweat so soon; he dried sooner; and the 
dew on his quarters, when 1 the stable, was very 
seldom to be perceived. He broke out, however, 
as it is termed, after every day’s hunting as before, 
and continued to do so till the end of the season ; 
neither will anything obviate that, or put hin into 
condition, but being summered upon hard meat. 

It has never yet happened to me not to be able 
to get a short coat upon a hunter, or to make him 
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dry soon, and not break out again after a run, 
when summered in the house, and subjected to a 
proper course of alterative medicines when in his 
work; but should I ever be in possession of a 
horse whose state of body renders him liable to 
such inconveniences, I would instantly have him 
clipped. With common precautions--an extra 
rug and a hood at exercise for two or three days 
after the operation---no danger * need be appre- 
hended; and I will take upon myself to say that a 
lipped: horse will come out once, if not twice 
more m a month, and atthe same time keep t up his 
flesh better, than one with a long thick coat. Not- 
withstanding this, the natural short coat is to be 
preferred, and is, ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
to be obtained by proper stable management. 

In the second part of Mr. William Percivall’s 
Elementary Lectures onthe Veterinary Art (with 
the perusal of which, as far as I have yet gone, | 
um extremely well pleased) are some interesting 
remarks which apply indirectly to clipping. The 
coat of the horse,” says he, “is shed twice during 
the year---a phenomenon exhibited with great 
regularity so long as the animal remains wild; but 
as soon as he is domesticated, this process is 
influenced by many circumstances connected with 
the stable management; though by none, perhaps, 
more than the temperature of the stable. Heat,” 
adds he, “is absolutely and indispeusably neces- 
sary to the production of a fine coat: cleanliness, 
friction, and attention to the general health-~all 
‘omprised in good grooming---contribute to this 


* Lord Jersey gave four hundred guineas for a hunter in 1824, 


and clinned him the nevt day. 
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condition of the hair; but the principal, the 
essential agent is heat, either gencrated by warm 
clothing or conveyed by natural or artificial tem- 
perature. ‘To explain the operation of heat upon 
the skin and coat---it must, in the first instance, 
determine an unusual flow of blood to it, and 
probably mereases the circulation of the cutaneous 
system ; the natural consequences of which are an 
augmentation of its secretions among others of the 
perspirable fluid, and of the unctuous or oleaginous 
matter that pervades the hair: this gives a renewed 
suppleness to the skin, and a kindly feel and 
gloss to the coat. Without the agency of heat, 
then, it is absolute nonsense to talk of making 
horses look well in their coats. A strong 
sympathy,” however, adds Mr. Percivall, “ exists 
between the skin and the alimentary canal 5 and we 
might ad mfinitum bestow our labour on the former 
without effect, unless we were at the same tine to 
direct our attention to the latter.” ’ 

Now, although Mr. Percivall afterwards insists 
on the necessity of well-ventilated stables, he 
completely bears me out in my assertion at the 
commencement of my labours on this interesting 
subject---“ that no horse can look well in a cold 
stable; neither can any hunter be in blooming 
condition without the use of alterative medicines 5 
and that, by some means or other, to be in health, 
he must have a short coat, which will enable the 
perspired matter to escape.” 

With reference to clipping, or to short natural 
coats, it may not be amiss to observe that Mr. 
Percivall speaks of horses in certain climates that 
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are hairless; and it appears that Mr. Sewell, in the 
course of his visit to the Continental veterinary 
schools, met with, at Berlin, “ a preparation of the 
skin of an African horse, which had not the 
slightest appearance of a single hair upon it.” 

I now beg leave to offer my sentiments on the 
operation of clipping the hunter in a few words. I 
would recommend every horse to be clipped if 
turned out to grass in the summer, as affording the 
only possible chance of getting lim into condition 
for hunting, till hunting is almost over; and I 
would clip every horse on which I could not get a 
good coat by any other means; but I should much 
prefer a natural short coat, close in its texture, 
glossy to the cye, a little unctuous or oily tu the 
touch, and quite free from curl or scurf. 1 should 
then, and only then, be sure that my horse was 
well. 

I should enter more upon the benefits resulting 
from this practice had they not been so clearly 
defined by a master-hand under the signature of 
EQUESTRIS :---This writer says,“ I must own 
myself a very decided advocate for the clipping of 
hunters, having observed such horses to have had a 
must decided advantage, during the last season, 
with the Cheshire, Sir Richard Puleston’s, and 
Sir Thomas Stanley’s fox-hounds, as well as with 
the Chester harriers, now under the very superior 
management of Captain Puleston. Experience 
and observation arc, in this matter, worth a bushel 
of & priori reasoning; but scientific argument and 
rational explanation are not wanting to aid and 
enforce the practice of clipping. In the first place 
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and to begin with the most trilliag 1easOn.rr- 
the horse is a pound lighter; and the coat affording 
littl: resistance to the brush, your grogin is not half 
so soon fatigued in dressing, and lays double 
strength upon the surface. This causes a greater 
determination to the extreme vessels, and the 
insensible perspiration is proportionably increased. 
We invariably find a connexion between the uetion 
of the skin and that of the intestines; and this is 
sufficiently evident in a well groomed horse 5 the 
lacteals of the bowels seem to have a corresponding 
actidn communicated to them---they absorb and 
select the pabulum of the blood with imcreased 
vigour---the secreting vessels of the stomach fur- 
nish the gastric solvent more abundantly---the 
liver more readily acts, and separates those vitiated 
parts which have fulfilled their duties in the cir- 
culation, and reyuire to be thrown out of the 
system, but in their transit, in the form of bile, 
perform other important uses, in stimulating the 
intestines to that regular peristaltic motion which 
secures a change of particles to the vessels which 
absorb the nourtshment tor the blood. But the 
abdontinal viscera do net alone benefit by the more 
intimate friction which is admitted to the skin of 
achipped horse. ‘The lungs are wonderfully assisted 
the more the insensible prespiration is increased: 
the less work fer them to accomplish, the less will 
be the determination to the internal vessels; and 
consequently the less risk ef congestion in the 
minute bronchial ramifications of the lungs. Every 
inan of information knows that most important 
changes are effected on the bloedin passimg through 
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the lungs: the blood is carried to them in a black 
state, or venous blood: it is returned of bright red 
colour, or what is called arterial blood. Now this, 
we know, is effected by the atmospheric air being 
freely adinitted to the air cells of the lungs. In 
respiration, the air is vitiated, as well as diminished 
inbulk. This is readily shewu by breathing, through 
a bent tube, the air of a glass jar inverted over 
water: after a few inspirations, it will be found so far 
spoiled that it will not support combustion, and, 
being poured upon a lighted candle, will instantly 
extinguish it. Thus, if the vessels of the Rings 
are in an overloaded state, the atmospheric air 
cannot get free admission; the proper chunges 
cannot be effected im the blood 3 a quickened respi- 
ration takes place; and, in order to supply the want 
of capacity, the horse heaves in his flanks, and 
becomes thick-winded, und by no means fit for 
quick work. 

‘“ Further, I think the praetice of clipping 
is eminently useful, as it affeets the habits and 
reasoning of grooms, whose ignorance of all true 
anatomical and physiological information is searcely 
to be wondered at, considering the erroneous 
doctrines of theirmasters, The groom is universally 
anxious that his horse should carry a fie coat 5 and, 
to effect this, the heat of the stable is to be raised by 
every means in his power; and, in consequence, 
the formation of ammoniacal gas takes place, and 
is diffused through the building, which, owing to 
the want of proper ventilation, cannot escape : 
therefore these highly delicate and sensitive organs, 
the eye agd the lungs, are exposed to all the 

R2 
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destructive effects, not of the heat merely, but of 
the pestilential effluvium raised and held in atmo- 
spheric solution by this heat. When.the horse is 
well clipped the coat is fine, and lies well without 
any trouble 5 therefore the groom does not find it 
necessary to raise the heat of his stable beyond a 
proper point, to affect that which he fancies, but I 
du not, to be a sire gua non of good condition--- 
namely, a fine coat. Never let us forget that 
condition is that state of the body in which the 
various powers of the horse are fitted for the most 
active and useful exertion; and this must mainly 
depend upon the lungs: therefore, if the atmosphere 
contain elHuvia not useful in purifying the blood as 
it passes through the lungs; but, on the contrary, 
positively pernicious, the volume of pure air respired 
must be less fit for the use of the lungs im an 
inverse ratio to the heat of the stable. I hope to 
see the day when this will be acknowledged by 
racing grooms, when I anticipate, that, instead of 
the constitution of that beautiful animal, the race 
horse, being ruined generally, and unfit for the 
turf at eight years old, he will be in reality, what 
nature designed, only just come to his prime. As 
w general rule, I wish to persuade all grooms to 
think, whenever a stable is so warm or so close as 
tu give the slightest irritation to the eyes of the 
person coming out of the open air, it is then not in 
a fit state for any horse to breathe, and he cannot 
breathe it without detriment to his condition, 
uthough 1 allow it may contribute to the smooth- 
ness of his coat, which is, in my opinion a totally 
different thing. 
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'“ A sporting friend of mine, who is always to 
be found in the front ranks in the Nottinghamshire 
Hunts, heats his stable by hot air, insisting “ that 
the horse is an animal which delights in heat anid 
being found in the highest perfection in warm 
climates & Warm atmosphere mn be natural to 
him, and therefore most proper :” but I contend, 
that a horse, like the Arabian or Persian, always 
breathing pure uncontaminated warm air, with its 
full proportion of oxygen, picketed perhaps without 
any covering, or ut most sheltered from the rain 
only by a tent, and, whenever exercised abroad, still 
surrounded bythe same pure and warm atmosphere, 
cannot fairly be drawn in comparison with the 
English horse, which, to be useful, must be exposed 
to every variation of our variable climate. 

‘We are keeping our pampered field and turf 
horses in a temperature in which we, with the heat 
of our bodies only at 98, could not long exist 
without inducing disease, either m the active form 
of fever and mflammation, or in the more jnper- 
ceptible, though equally destructive forms of 
scrofula, hepatitis, and a long ef cefera of chronte 
diseases. How then can we expect that the horse, 
with the animal heat at 104, and therefore more 
fitted to withstand cold than ourselves, should 
retain his health for many years when subjected to 
such murderous discipline? Surely the sensations 
of the animal itself must be the best criterion of 
what nature requires; and I will venture to say 
that nine horses out of ten will, if the stable door 
he open, instantly walk out into the fresh air, 
instead of remaining in the close contaminated 
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atmosphere which our wise grooms and their 
equally wise masters insist upon being best fitted to 
bring the muscular power of the -horse te the 
createst perfection. 

“1 hail with delight any plan, any idea, 
which, however remotely, saves my favorite horse 
from the horrible diseipline of living in an atmo- 
sphere where the proper changes and purifications 
cannot take place in the lungs, and from the 
egregious folly of pampering an animal in a heat of 
seventy degrees, when his utility depends upon his 
being able to perform bis work with comfart and 
ease in an atmosphere of forty.” 

“ Great benefit has to my knowledge,” observes 
inother correspondent (SNAFFLE), “ frequently 
arisen from a sumimer run in a salt marsh, where 
a part was daily flooded at high water, and 
where the pasture was not too Inxuriant, and the 
necessary shelter afforded. It has, I am aware,” he 
contmues, “ its disadvantages ; among which may 
be numbered the dangers likely to arise from 
huddling so many horses together as are generally 
found mm a marsh, and that it does not suit 
all constitutions, or, generally speaking, young 
horses.” 

As SNAFFLE asks my opinion on this plan 
} readily give it, acknowledging at the same 
time that I never tried it, nor would I recom. 
rend any one to do so. About two months 
ago | spené a week with a friend of mine in 
Warwickshire, whe, amongst all the agreeable 
thiags this world can afford, has three good hunters 
in his stable. “Now,” said he to me, “I have 
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found out how to get hunters intocondition! Don’t 
prédchi'to me about hard meat and alteratives; but 
givé mé a good salt marsh.” Going the next day 
into the stable, I saw his favorite horse with a very 
enlarged hock. “ What’s this, Will?” said I to 
his groom. “He was kicked in the salt marsh, 
Sir,” replied Will.---“ This is a clever grey horse,” 
resumed I to his groom ; “what makes him so 
thin ???-=-* Fle has been in a salt marsh.”’---““ What 
is the matter with his hock, that it appears twice 
as big as the other ?’---“ He was kicked in the salt 
marsh, Sir.”--- Are you certain,” continued [, 
“that neither of them has caught the glanders 2?” 
On his assuring me that neither of them had, I 
told him his master was always a lucky man, or 
he would not have come off so cheap. So much, 
then, reader, for the benefit of a salt marsh. But 
‘what is salt without its saltness?’’ is a question 
which has been asked before. 

As I find I have still some opponents to my 
plan of summering the hunter in the house, and 
though some of them are so feeble that they are 
scarcely worth a remark; yet, upon the principle 
that “ Wihel tam firmum est cui periculum non sit 
etiam ab invalido;” or, in humble English, that. 
“ the strongest things are in danger from the 
weakest ;” I shall bring forward a little more. 
testimony to my aid, as I have it so close at hand,.,. 

In the first place, I rode the horse of which J. 
have just been speaking one very wet day this: last 
season with Mr. Warde’s hounds. I had another 
hores: out which had been summered in the stable, 
and which returned home at the same time with 
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tlie other---cach drenched with rain. The horse 
summered. in the stable was dry and had his clothes 
on in little more than half an hour; whilst: the 
one summered in the fields was not dry after three 
hours’ hard labour being bestowed upon him by 
two stout men. This was the first week in De- 
cember. 

The following is a still stronger case. In the 
month of January 1825, I spent a week with Mr. 
Smith, who has the management of the Hamble- 
don hounds; and as there were no convenient 
public stables at hand, he was kind enough to give 
me two stalls among his own stud. It so happened 
that we returned together one day after hunting; 
and whilst lounging about the kennel, about half 
an hour elapsed previous to our going into the house. 
In this short period the horse I had been riding 
was dry, and had his clothes on; whilst the heads and 
fore-quarters of those Mr. Smith and his men had 
been riding were not finished dressing, neither 
were their saddles taken off. Thad the clothes taken 
off my horse to convince Mr. Smith that he was 
perfectly dry ; and I need not add that he expressed 
his opinion satisfactorily as to which was the better 
plan-—-summering the hunter in the house, or sum- 
mering him, as lis had been, in the fields. 

Qu talking over this matter with Sir Belling- 
ham Graham---than whom no man of his years has 
had more experience in good horse flesh---he told 
me that in the summer of 1824 he unfortunately 
turned out an old favorite of his, which had been 
ten years in the stable, and he went broken-winded 
jn'six weeks! “Though getting an old horse,’ 
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said Sir Bellingham, “I would willingly give oue 
hundred guineas to have him as good now as ho 
was the day he was turned out.” 

I could bring forward innumerable instances 
similar to the above, but my greatest triumph. is 
now at hand:--Mr. Harvey Combe, with whom I 
had passed a tew days whilst hunting with the Old 
Berkeley hounds, and who, I had previously heard, 
and was soon convinced, was astrenuous opposer of 
the system of summering hunters in the house, and 
no argument of mine appeared to make the least im- 
pression upon him. On the last evening of our meet- 
ing, however, he addressed me thus: “ I certainly 
have opposed your plan, but I never shut my eyes to 
conviction; and, from what I have seen of your 
horses, and the manner in which they have carried 
you, [ shall not turn my horses to grass agam 
in the summer.” 

Meeting with Henry Oldaker the next morn- 
ing, on my road to Sir ‘Thomas Mostyn’s hounds, | 
addressed him thus: “ Oldaker, 1 congratulate 
you.’ == On what, Sirf? said he. “ Why,” 
replied I, “next season you will ride across the 
country like a gentleman; your horses will be 
kept in condition in the summer.”---“ Mr. Combe 
told me so yesterday,” continued Oldaker. a 

Now, reader, one hundred sovereigns is a very 
pretty “ find” in any man’s pocket, and particulagly 
so in one which is sometimes drawn a blank; ‘but, 
as I hope for salvation, I would not take that sam 
for this admission of Mr. Combe’s. It had no 
little additional weight with me, as coming from a 
man, not only a good judge of most things, but 
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a man reinarkable for a natural independence 
of mind and manner, which is observable at first 
sight. 

During the months of March and April almost 
all horses look well; but I should be unjust to 
myself and to the system I am advocating, were | 
not to state that all through the early part of the 
season tle condition of my horses was admitted, by 
all who saw them with the different packs of hounds 
with which I hunted,to be very superior. I should 
also be unjust towards my brother sportsmen were 
I not to inform them of every circumstance that 
might contribute to this superiority ; and one is, the 
strict attention I pay to the quality of the hay my 
horses eat when getting into condition. As there 
is nothing like chapter and verse upon these matters, 
I now state, that with fifty tous of hay in my own 
rick-yard, I sent five miles for that which ] consi- 
dered much superior, and for which IL gaye five 
guimeas per ton. 

During the early part of the season there was one 
property attending the condition of my horses which 
I must be allowed to mention, andwhich particularly 
attracted the notice of my brother sportsmen ; and 
that is---the elean uppearance of their skins after 
sweating. When we see a thick scum, having a 
resemblance 1o paste, hanging upon a horse after 
profuse sweating, we may be assured his bloed is 
not in a proper state; and this is almost invariably 
the case up to the end of February with horses 
which have been summered in the fields, and whose 
blood has not been well cleansed by alteratives or 
sweating, of which, under those circumstances, time 
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will not sufficiently admit. Some people will tell 
us they do not regard seeing their hunters lather 
when they sweat: ‘I never suffer mine to do so in 
the field in the hunting months. 

I was much pleased with an observation made 
to me a short time ago by Mr. Wilde, veterinary 
surgeon, of Oxford, when shewing me his con- 
venlences for summering his hunters, of which he 
has a considerable number, for the use, not of the 
reading, but of the sporting part of the University. 
“That quantity of grass,” said he, “ (from 100lbs, 
to 1501bs. in weight,) which a horse eats per day, 
when left to his own discretion, distends his 
bowels, and consequently weakens the powers of 
his digestion to such a degree, that, when he comes 
all at onee to live on hard food, danger fram 
inflammatory complaints must always attend him, 
As to the evils from grazing to hunters’ legs and 
feet, those,” continued he, “ are innumerable. Rest, 
and not gallopping about, kicking and stamping, is 
what hunters’ legs require.” 

Although summering hunters i the stable is, as 
I have before observed, becoming pretty general in 
some counties, yet I have reason to believe that I go 
one step farther than most others do, in giving them 
but a small quantity of green meat. The advantage, 
however, of stinting them in this article of food 
in the summer is very evident in the winter; and ] 
lately proved it in one instance, by a comparison 
with a horse out of a stable long celebrated for 
condition---namely, that of Sir Henry Peyton. We 
had run a fox very sharply with Sir Thomas 
Mostyn’s hounds for twenty-five minutes, and came 
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to an awkward check owing to a change of scent. 
Observing Sir Henry’s horse smoking very much, 
and the one I was riding not smoking at all, but 
getting dry about the neck and shoulders, I rode 
up to her Sir Henry and pointed out the relative 
state of our steeds---at the same time remarking to 
him, that hunters should eat but a small quantity of 
green food in the summer, and that only at 
intervals. Sir Henry’s horses have for many years 
been summcered in the house, eating plenty of corn, 
but I have reason to believe more grass than is 
vood tor thein. 

I have often been asked what quantity of green 
meat I would give a hunter m the summer. My 
answer is---as much (repeated at intervals during the 
months of May and June) as will relax his bowels 
for three or four days together, and then put hin back 
onhis hay. It is a very good plan to mix hay and 
yrass together; and in my opimion, vetches (if 
given at all) should never be given for any length 
of time alone. Soiling animals in the stable is a 
practice of very old date, having formed part of the 
Virgilian system. 

I have also been more than once asked whether 
I do not make rather a free use of antimonial altera- 
tives. My answer has been, that I do so---being 
convinced that hunters, which must not be sweated 
like race horses, but which ought to have as much 
good keep in them as they have, camot be got 
clean in their habit, and put into proper condition 
without them. Of their efficacy I was by accident 
convinced very early in life, by a circumstance whieh 
accurred in my own family. . My father was a 
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better judge of books than of horses, but, as a 
matter of course, had always a certain number of 
the latter in his stables, though condition was a 
stranger there. One year, however, by the help of 
wu Welch pony, the riff, or mange, was introduced 
anongst them, and they were all regularly dressed 
over before the saddle-room fire with sulphurous 
aid mercurial preparations; and regular courses of 
mercurial and antimonial alteratives were adminis- 
tered to them. Theeftect of all this was so great that 
the old gentleman used ever afterwards to declare 
that he never had his horses in condition bu once, 
and that was owing to their having the mange. The 
effect, however, was visible for twelve months 
alterwards. 

I have given the following alterative with the 
vreatest success; and to horses gross in their 
habit one ball every week aay be taken. Tt also 
acts as a febrifuge after a severe day’s work— 

Cinnabar of antimony.. .....3 ounces. 
Balsam of sulphur ..........2 ditto. 


Camphor ......cceveeeees wovere 1 ditto. 
INGEPE Gidwiottetansedesec ac cucd CULO: 


To be made into ten balls. 


It happened to myself some years since to have 
« brilliant hunter in my stable; but of so vicious 
a disposition that all attempts to clean, with wisp 
or brush, certain parts of his body were attended 
with great personal danger. Wishing to avoid 
accidents, 1 always had him washed with warm 
water and soap, to which he quietly submitted, and 
we dried him as well as his temper would allow us. 
It then occurred to me that washing hunters which 
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had very fine coats night be beneficial, inasmuch 
as it would be the means of their being cleaned 
quickly, and the effect of the warm water and the 
friction would be beneficial to them after their 
fatigue. I lately found out, during my visit to 
Melton, that Sir Henry Goodricke had done it for 
sume time past in his stables in Leicestershire, and 
had experienced from it the very best results. 

All the world knows that Sir Henry is one uf 
the very hardest riders of the day, and, «as such, quite 
awake to the necessity of having his horses in 
condition. Here, however, he govs one step beyond 
me; for he not only gives his hunters the best hay 
and oats with their green meat in the summer 
(with exercise also), but he adds beans to their 
food. In the treatment of horses’ legs also Sir 
Henry knows what he is about, and I have taken 
w leaf out of his book. 

It is extremely gratifying to ne to learn that 
the system recommended will not only be very 
venerally adopted, but that the subject itself is 
becoming one of interest and consideration among 
gentlemen who hunt, and not left, as before, to the 
sule discrimination of their grooms. When once it 
is considered, its importance is self-evideut; and 
the direction of it ought to proceed from those 
who are best able to appreciate its value. © Hereto- 
fore hunters, with suine exceptions, have not had 


fair play. 


Bi 
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LETTER XVII. 


DISADVAN'TAGES OF CLIPPING—~FREATMENT—COMPARATLIVR 
EXPENSE OF SUMMERING LIN THEE UWOUSE AND AT GRASS 
—FIRING. 


“REWARD sweetens labour!’ This isa proverh 
almost as old as Time, and it speaks the language 
of 'Pruth. I have received so many flattering 
testinonies to the benefits derived from my system 
of summering the hunter, that I sit down again to 
the task with renewed vigour. One individual, how- 
ever (perhaps of the description of persons who 
would not believe though oue rose trom the dead), 
says he cannot afford to summer his hunters in the 
house. I flattered myself Thad succeeded in making 
it appear, that, in the eud, it were by far thie 
cheaper way of keeping them 3; for, independently 
of the fact, that four horses so summered will 
do the work of five summered in the fields, 
should it be a man’s object (as the term is) 
ty keep his money together in his stable, the fase 
nating power ol high and blooming condition, 
with firm flesh and prominent muscle, will alone 
effect it---for that will always conuand customers. 
For my own part, [can safely assert, that alnost 
all the good luck I have had with my horses has 
been the result of a perseverance in keeping them 
upon hard meat, and secure from the mischievous 
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effects of the unrestrained use of their legs, and 
the sudden, and consequently dangerous, changes 
of this variable climate---setting accidents quite 
out of the question. 

[ have hitherto carefully avoided asserting any- 
thing on my present subject but what has been the 
result of experience in my own, or in some other 
man’s, stables; and it is my intention strictly to 
adhere to this prudent plan. [shall therefore 
(having tried it) proceed to give my opinion of 
clipping the hunter, which will only occupy a few 
lines.+ 

Were I to give a guod price for a promising 
young horse for the purpose of making him a hun- 
ter, and keeping him for my own use, and a man 
were to come into my stable and tell me he would 
vive me one-third of his value if P would have him 
clipped, [I would refuse his offer. I look upon 
clipping as nothing but a bad substitute for good 
vrooming, and an operation attended with several 
disadvantages. In the first place, when once per- 
formed it must always be repeated; and in the 
second, it is a constant eye-sere to a person who Is 
fond of seeing his horses looking well, as it effectually 
destroys that bloom on the skin which is notonlyso 
beautiful, but also so confirmatory of the sound 
health of the animal ; and lastly, by depriving him 
of the protection which a short thick coat, lying 
close to the body, affords him against the seratch- 
iny of thorns and briars, it very frequently causes a 
horse to refuse rough places in a fence which he 
would not have refused before. It 1s a remedy to 
be sure, or at least a palliative 5 but I had rather a 
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horse of mine should endure the disease i{ is in- 
tended to relieve, until I could bring a betier medr- 
cine to his aid; and were I to become possessed of 
a hunter which required clipping, I would put up 
with his long coat and evening sweats, until, by 
strengthening his general system, I got rid of the 
latter, to which the former is by no means a certain 
contributor. It is quite possibles--and EF have 
an Instance at this moment in my own stable 
--for a horse to have a long coat* (ind some 
horses at certain periods will not wear a short 
eoat), but still to look very blooming to thé eye, 
and dry tmmediately after a sweat, as is the ease 
with the horse I speak of. Tam net weak enough 
to suppose that clipping will uot continue to be 
practised because one individual disapproves of it 5 
but Tanay be allowed to say Fo will never after 
this year practise it again, The horse £ had elipped 
last winter must now, I fear, be elippea again, for J 
wbhor the sight of hint in his present state---his coat 
somewhat resembling a poodle dog 3; but his evening 
sweats are got rid of by the method Lf pursued with 
him inthe summer, which I shall presently detail. 
Chipping may be all very well for those who cannot, 
or will not, get their horses into condition by other 
means 5 and to such only do T recommend it. 

It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to detail 


* Two or three of my brother sportsmen have told me tha 
keeping their horses up in the stanmer has not shortencd their coats 
so much as they expected 5 but they all said they dricd innnediately 
after coming into their stables, and were not subject to evening 
sweats after hunting—a most material point gained. Lam happy to 
say I have not met with one man who has had reason to repent 
having followed iny advice. 

Ss 
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the way in which I treated my hunters during the 
sunmmer of 1825, taken from ininutes made in each 
succeeding week. They were six in number, and 
their treatment is severally deserjbed. 

From the regular course of alterative medicine 
which my horses go through in the course of the 
hnatig season, it often happens that at the conclu- 
sion of it there is nq immediate call for physic, and 
such was the case with them last spring, They 
ceased from their labours on the 20th of April, and 
(with the exception of one that was fired) conti- 
nued their usual food, with very gentle exereise, 
till the seventh of May, when they had their shoes 
taken off and some grass given then in the day 
tine, but racked up at night with hay; and se 
treated til] the nineteenth of the same month, when 
they were put entirely upon hay again. On the 
eleventh of June they were soiled again in the day 
time, till the twentieth of that month, when they 
wore prepared for physic, which they had on the 
twenty-second. From that time four of them never 
tasted grass again; but the other two had a few 
yetches (say ahout ay arm-full) mixed with their 
hay every othey day till the sixth of July, when they 
were all shod, and began gentle exercise. Fram the 
seventh of May to the sixth of July-rea period 
of eight weeks and four daysr--these harses were 
without shoes, their feet having been closely pared 
down 3 and they were thus treated. Nos. J and 2 
were in a building sixteen yards long by six wide, 
well littered down, and with an outlet inte a small 
ereeneyard, in which there was a running stream. 
No. 3 was in a covered building, twelve yards Jong 
by six wide, one half littered down, and the other 
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half a well-paved brick floor, but no other outlet. 
No. 4 was in a box, eighteen feet by eighteen, kept 
quite dark to keep out the flies, which terrified him 
to an uncommon degree. ‘This horse was turned 
out into a small paddock forty yards square, about 
six times in the course of the summer, after the sun 
was set, but no fence we could make would confine 
him there. No. 5 was fired, and stood in a stall 
all day, but put into the paddock m the cool of 
the evening and very early im the morning. No.6 
was kept in an airy box, but, being vicious, was not 
out in the paddock so often as I wished her *to be. 
Each horse had three quarterns of oats per day,and 
three of them had a single handful of beans im each 
feed. Each horse also stood two hours every day 
in a clay-box. The clay-box isa covered building, 
sixteen feet by twelve, on the floor of which a 
wagon load of clay was spread, and about every 
third morning two or three buckets of water were 
thrown over it. [ consider this a most essential 
benefit to horses’ feet, creased, no doubt, by their 
walking a certain distance every day barefoot, with 
their soles thinly pared and their’ frogs well let 
down on the ground. On the eighteenth of July 
they each had one other mild dose of physic ; and 
in the month of August each horse ate half a pound 
of antimony---an ounce a day for eight successive 
days*. This is all the physic my horses have had 


* A very sporting character in the North of England wrote to me 
last year to ask me whether | did not think the quantity of antimony 
here used excessive? ¥ answered his letter by assuring him that | 
had always found the best eftects from it. It corrects the acrimony 
of the blood, promotes the sccretion, and [ might almost say ensures 
future condition, As a proof of this, it is in some shape or other the 
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since the last hunting season, nor do I expect they 
will require any more till after Christinas ; but they 
have partaken freely of alterative medicine, some 
of thein, whose nature is gross, having had one 
alterative ball every week*. 

Now then let us make a little calculation as to 
the expense of summering these horses in the way 
I have been describing, and compare it with what 
they would have cost at grass. We will call the 
period nine weeks, for the sake of avoiding frac- 
tions. When in work, six horses in my stable 
ate exactly three hundred weight of hay per week 5 
but in these large loose places, allowimg for waste 
and better appetites, we will give them nearly 
double the quantity, and say, six horses shall cat 
five hundred weight per week. 





Two tons five cwt. of hay, at 41. per ton......... £9 O 
Seventy-one bushels of outs, at 4s. per bushel... 14 4 
Beans .....000e0 sanenean pitas dee Srnusaersosnauers . 110 

24 14 


Six horses at grass nine weeks, at 4s. per weck... 10 16 





DR OVEN CO oss os th eases £13 18 


leading article in all alterative medicines for man or horse. A cler- 
gyman in Devonshire wrote to me some time since, referring ine to 
an article in the Kneyclopedia Britunnica, containing a curious 
account of a highly-beneficial experiment on feeding pigs by the help 
of this drug. 


* Alterative medicines are necessary in the summer months with 
horses that eat corn. ‘They keep off inflammatory attacks and im- 
prove their general health. A neighbour of mine lately lost a valu- 
able horse which he was making up for sale. He lived on green 
meat and corn ; but was seized with inflammation of the lungs, and 
died. On my asking him whether he had any alterative medicine 
given him in the course of the summer, he replied he had not. I 
had scen this horse run in the spring, looking very lusty in his work, 
and just the sort of horse to be affected by the treatment he received. 
Had he lived on hay and corn, instead ef green meat and corn, it ix 
my opinion he might not have been attacked as he was, 
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Thus it appears that the difference in the 
expense of six horses summered in the house, and 
six horses summered in the fields, only amounts, 
after all, to 137. 18s.5 three pounds of which would 
at least be repaid in manure made in the time. As 
to the sum of 137. 18s., at least twice that amount 
would be realised in the value of’ any one of the 
horses if he were exposed to sale at the commence- 
ment of the following hunting season. 

“ You area great man for proof,” said a friend 
to me a short time since; “ why do you not offer 
the following bet to the sporting world, and T will 
go your halves ?---Let two hunters be tried to 
within half a pound of each other, on the twentieth 
of April, when hunting generally is at an end---and 
let one be turned out to grass on the first of May, 
and taken up on the first of August 5; and let the 
other be sumimered on your vlan im the house. 
Give the horse summered in the fields a stone 5 and 
run him two miles for two hundred guineas on the 
first of November.’ My answer to this was, that, 
in the first place, the sum proposed was unuecessa- 
rily large for the object of deciding the question 5 
and, in the next place, Lilb. was great weight to 
vive; but as far as one hundred guineas for the 
match, and LOtbs. as the weight given, I was open 
tu any man who would accept the challenge 5 and 
think it but fair to say I have no doubt of the 
result. 

I perfectly agree with my friend in thinking 
that on matters of this nature proof is everything 5 
and by way of proving the value of condition, T am 
willing to expose the history of my own stable, 
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which will shew that the value of the animal does 
not consist in the prime cost, but in the effect pro- 
duced by condition. T[ have five horses now in my 
stable, which cost only one hundred and ninety-four 
guineas, and one which cost seventy, For the last- 
mentioned horse Fo have been twice offered 200gs. 
and once offered 150gs. For two of the others I 
was last season offered my own price. One of the 
tive I purchased for fifteen pounds. She was twice 
sent to Tattersall’s, and was also at half the Com- 
mission Stables in London, but, although got by 
Walton out of Highland Lass by Highland F ling, 

a som of Spadille, no one would biter five ‘tiinds 
for her, and no wonder. She was a weakly-looking 
animal, with a hollow back, a dejected counte- 
nance, and a pot-belly, and said to be half blind. 
She has now been nearly three years in my stable ; 
and I will shew her (1 hate boasting) for symme- 
try, power, and action, against anything of her 
size; aud I have no hesitation in saymg she is 
equal to as much weight again us she was when I 
purchased her. 

When diseussing the subject of summering 
hunters lately with a friend, who is an advocate for 
the vrazing system, le made use of the following 
expression i--- T dare say it may be all very well 
tu keep them in the house im the summer, but then 
they have not the benefit of the rest which they get 
when at grass.” I could not help smiling at this 
strange perversion of facts ; and ventured to ask him 
whether, if he were to be examined in Natural 
Philosophy, and asked, what is rest---he would 
answer, motion? and that would net be a whit less 
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absurd. If rest be desirable for a hunter’s legs 
after the labours of a winter, surely he must obtain 
it more effectually in a small contmed place than 
when suffered to run over « large track of land, 
stamping the ground with his feet for sixteen of 
twenty-four hours of the day and night. I alse 
put the following question to hin :--«“ Suppose I 
were to say to you, | am: gomg to send one of my 
hunters as far as York, will you let my servant 
lead yours in his hand---would you not think I 
were mad?” ‘He answered in the affirmative ; and 
I belteve he thought I really was se, when ? told 
him [| had rather a hunter of mine were led to 
Edinburgh and beck, than that he should be turned 
out to grass (I mean merely as far as regards his 
legs and feet); and for this reason :+-- W hen travel- 
ling on turnpike roads as they are now formed, a 
horse has a flat and even surface tor Ins foot to bear 
upon, and he might travel at a slow rate 5 but when 
turned out on hard and uneven yround, abounding 
with holes, cart+ruts, We. with the privilege of 
choosing his own pace, jury is frequently done 
to the cartilages of the foot which is never alter- 
wards remeved. My experience has Jed me to be- 
lieve, that mo most hunters of a certain age that 
have been ridden hard over a country, there is more 
or less of ossification of the cartilages of the fore 
feet (as wellas the large Hexor tendon which passes 
over the navicular bone), owing to the violent in 
fanunation the lamine have been subjeeted to im 
the excess of action in leaping, &c. to which these 
parts have been exposed. Should this not be the 
case, the fetlock joints of lunters are all apt to be 
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injured, and the. ligaments surrounding them. .be- 
come influned and rigid, which accounts for their 
so olten going feelingly (as it is called), though not 
wbsolutely lame, for the first hundred yards from 
their stable door. Stepping on sloping uneven 
vround mmmediately detects this injury ; and what 
I have said on this subject leads me to the follow- 
ing conclusion, which perhaps may be new to some, 
and rather sceptically received by others. It 1s my 
firm opinion, however, that if horses had to travel 
ut a mnoderate rate---say nine or ten miles an hour 
---ovel a road faced with iron, but presenting a per- 
feelly level surface, we should have very few horses 
laine in the feet. It is a well-known fact, that 
though they go muck: faster now than they did 
belore Mar. MacAdam taught us how to make our 
roads, there are not half the post horses foundered 
in their feet at the present time that were so when 
rats and quarters abounded in all roads, and the 
animals scarcely knew what it was to step upon a 
level surface, and have an even bearing for their 
{cet. Exclusively of the fact of my having seen 
many horses which would trot quite sound on a 
level, hard road, but would be invariably lame on 
that which was sloping and uneven, my mind was 
made up on the subject by ocular demonstration im 
ene of my own hacks, the particulars of which | 
will give. Some years since I was in the habit of 
frequently visiting a friend who resided twenty 
miles from his county town, but who generally 
rode ever to it in the summer months on the mar- 
ket day, being sure to meet some sporting friends; 
and when I was at his house I never failed to accom- 
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pany him. By way---as he erroneously supposed--- 
of favoring our horses, we went about twelve miles 
of the twenty through green lanes and fields, or 
what is commonly called “ a bridle-road 3” and we 
always rode fast. In those days I had a very good 
hack, which Twas in the habit of riding long dis- 
tances on hard turnpike roads, without ever per- 
ceiving any injury to his fetlock jomts or feet; but 
it was not so after these twenty-four miles, at a 
quick pace, through these green lanes Gin a deep 
country, always harder in the summer), where the 
foot scarcely ever was indulged with an even bear- 
ing, and the joints always on the twist. When I 
went into the stable m the morning I always found 
his fetlock joints {nl] and sore, and he invariably 
went stiff and feeling upon them when first taken 
out. My friend, however (one of the old-fashioned 
sort), would never believe that the hard turnpike 
road was much less injurious than his green lanes, 
and for the reason [ have already given: for which 
reason [ again assert, that I had rather a hunter of 
mine were led five lundred miles on a good turn- 
pike road than that he should be turned out for a 
summer’s run; and here I confine myself entirely 
to the legs and feet. As far as the great panacea 
rest is concerned, as also his general bodily health 
and condition, the journey to Hdinburgh would be 
much in his favour. 

TI must now return to one part of my subject, on 
which I have been (J think I shall prove) unfairly 
dealt with by one or two of the Old School, who 
have advocated summering hunters in the fields; 
and I am more anxious to do so inasmuch as it 
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relates to a charge of cruelty towards my favorite 
animal, which I should very unwillingly remain 
under. “ How cruel,” they say, “ to keep a horse 
Ia prison on a fine sunmer’s day, and not allow 
him te snulf the breeze---to make his bed on his 
native earth---and partake of the common enjoyment 
of nature!” Now, reader, mark what I have to say. 

For what reason flies* were sent into the world 
is net for us to inguire, but here they are 5 and one 
would alinest imagine that a curse, like our own, 
was entailed upon the animals they persecute. 
Certain, however, it ix, that their harassing proper- 
ties are a considerable alloy to the common enjoy- 
ment even of those annals (cows, sheep, &c.) 
which ure every day exposed tu the noon-day sun— 
and this for at least fourteen of the twenty-four 
hours im the summer season. Dut how vreatly 
must this annoyance be increased tu thin-skinned 
well-bred hunters! and what will they not de te 
vet away from it? I will state a case or two that 
came under my own observation in the course of 
the summer of 1825. 


* Jt is no harm, I trust, to moralize a little cven on so humble a 
theme as inine :—It is the idea of immortality which apologises for 
human sorrows, and renders our present condition in the smallest 
degree inteHligibfe ; but the suffering of animals is quite beyond out 
ken. ‘To this, with a very considerable proportion of them, the va~- 
rious kinds of flies most essentially contribute. Sterne, in his 7vis- 
tram Shandy, with his usual taste, introduces a poor negro girl in the 
sausage shop, with « bench of white feathers in her hand, flapping 
away the flies, but not killing them. “ "Tis a pretty picture!” said 
my Uncle Toby; ‘she had suffered persecution, Trim, and had 
learnt mercy.” This comes well from a Sentimental Traveller ; but, 
for my own part, I wish the tyrant Domitian hed annihilated the 
yvace of them with his bodkin. 
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One of my horses, No. 4, I have already said, 
is more than usually terrified by flies. My helper 
caine to me one day, and said he could not go into 
the bux to him. Knowing him to be a fine-tem- 
pered horse, I became alarmed when I saw him 
rearing and kicking to a violent degree, and thought 
he was seized with the staggers. At length, how- 
ever, [ espied a fly in a certain part of his hinder 
quarters, Which was with much difhculty removed, 
und he then was quiet as before. L endeavored 
several times to turn this horse mto a paddock 
carly in the morning and late at night, but néthing 
but a brick wall seven feet high would have cen- 
fined him in it; and I should like to shew many of 
iIny sporting friends one fence which he came over 
tu make his way to his stable door. AJL through 
the warm months of August and September. this 
horse was obliged to go to lis exercise covered with 
clothing, aud all attempts to ride him with harriers 
in October were useless, as he would kick to such 
a degree, the moment a fly settled upon him, that 
it was dangerous to go near him. 

Now, reader, let me ask you what would have 
become of this animal (No. 4) had he been turned 
out into some gentleman’s park for the summer ¢ 
Perhaps you will say he would have become used 
to the thes in tine. We do not see that thick- 
hided bullocks and cows become reconciled to 
them, nor do I think it would have been the case 
with my horse ; but, allowing the faet, this circum- 
stance would not have come to his relief until he 
had most materially injured his legs and feet by 
galloping and stamping ; and as to his body, I am 
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satisfied that it would have been reduced to a skele- 
ton. No. 6 also, the only one besides the two I 
have mentioned which was turned into the pad- 
dock, caine four times over the gate, though bushed 
up with thorns, to get back to her stable. So much 
then for the cruelty of keeping hunters in the house 
in the summer! and I think I may be allowed. to 
say, a prison---if a stable can be called one--- 
must lose its horrors when its inmates make 
such desperate efforts tv return to even its solitary 
cells. 

The late beautiful summer (1825) was a very bad 
one for getting hunters on in their work. The grass 
Jand was very hard and bad for legs ; and 1m the county 
in which I reside (Hampshire) the fallows were so 
rigid and lumpy that it was dangerous to gallop or 
even trot horses m them; and the consequence was, 
that my horses were at least a month backwarder 
in their work than they were the year preceding, 
as it was the 30th of August before I could give 
either of them a sweat: but this is better than 
knocking their legs to pieces, which does not suit a 
short stud like mine. In the very hot weather, 
however, I made a few observations which are not 
irrelevant to my present purpose---particularly as to 
the charge of cruelty in keeping hunters m the house 
inthe summer. Onthe 24th July---one of our hottest 
days, and T fix upon it as bemg sixteen days after 
iy horses were stalled for the winter---the ther 
nometer was one degree higher at two o’clock at noon 
in my two four-stall stables---in each of which three 
horses had stood and slept for those sixteen days 
and nights---than it was in the entranceshall of my 
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house, which is twenty-three feet high, and contains 
three large windows and six doors, and the aspect 
due. Kast. Now, will any one tell me that the most 
tender animal---even a delicate hysterical young 
lady---could be injured by breathing such an atmo- 
sphere as this? But this is not all. I removed 
the thermometer on the same day, and at the same 
hour, into the shade---giving it the advantage of 
bey close to a piece of water---and there it was 
four degrees higher than in my two four-stall sta- 
bles! Here then the wise objection to horses 
standing “ sweating in the stables in the sufamer 
time,” returns to its native insignificance. 

It may be asked whether I took any paims to 
keep my stables cool? I answer, none, but those 
which are within every man’s reach. I opened the 
alrevalvyes over the horses’ heads; took the case- 
ments out of the windows, and darkened the 
stable as much as L could by placing old horse-cloths 
against the windows, which latter method very 
mach contributes to keep fies from entermg, as we 
kuow they will not play in the dark. Against 
another summer, however, | mean to be provided 
with straw mats, to fit the open parts of the 
windows, which, if made thin enough, will suth- 
ciently admit external air, and, by being dipped 
three or four times a day m water, will, by evapora- 
tion, greatly cool the internal air, as well as com- 
pletely defeat the flies. 

Owing to the multiplicity of stables which my 
horses are likely to inhabit in the course of this 
winter, my object has been to keep them as cool as 
Fcould; consequently I did not put the casements 
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into my stable windows until the fifth of Septem- 
ber, when the thermometer suddenly dropped to 
52 inthe shade; and I kept them naked till the 
nineteenth ef that month; and they now only he 
in a single rug, with three panes of glass out of each 
window in their stables. The thermometer in the 
stables this day (November 18th, 182.5), is only at 
56, three or four degrees below what I should 
wish it to be, if my horses were to be stationary. 
This cool treatment, however, turns to account; 
for they are just returned from a week’s residence 
in a wretched stable, but no ill consequences have 
ensued; and this is a bad time of the year for such 
experiments. 

When in Leicestershire last season, Sir Harry 
(roodricke asked ine my opinion of firing the 
hunter. Now, although I intend to treat upon this 
part of our stable disciple as I proceed with my 
subject, I told Sir Harry that Iscareely felt myself 
justified in giving a decided opinion on the effect of 
firing, as I did not think Thad had a dozen horses 
fired in the course of my life. I certainly have 
had wonderful luck with the legs of my hunters ; 
and I attribute it to causes which I must not now 
stop jo describe; but among the chief are, the 
frequent use I make of alteratives---keeping away 
general as well as local inflammation (the principal 
causes of almost all disease); also never hurrying 
iy horses in their work, when first getting into 
condition 5---(the late Sam Chifney was of opinion 
that there was as much art in training horses’ lees 
to stand work, as in training their bodies to run 3) 
e~the frequent use of bandages, and a loose place 
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after work ; and, lastly, the absolute rest* I give 
them in the early part of the summer, which enables 
the limbs to regain their almost primitive tone and 
vigour. There are cases which I shall hereafter 
speak of, in which firing, however skilfully per- 
formed, is of no avail; but in justice to the opera- 
tion, or rather to the necessity for it---for it is a 
sharp one---I have no seruple in saying, that, when 
properly executed (but the task is frequently 
difficult), it succeeds much oftener than it fails. 
It so happens that I have two horses in my pos- 
session now that J have fired since Is have 
possessed them ; one because the sinews were about 
to give way, and the other because the legs always 
filled after a hard day, with occasional symptoms 
of Jamenese---all of which symptoms have since 
disappeared ; and m the other case the operation 
completely succeeded. Nevertheless, when it 
can be avoided it should never be had recourse 
to; and the present system of mercurial charges, 
applied in the summer time to horses’ legs, greatly 
diminishes the necessity for it. Myr. Field, of 
Oxford-street, makes these charges m a strong 
adhesive formes-pitch and other things being 


apphed; but, by Mr. Itueny’s (of Nottingham) 


* Osmer, a farricr of great celebrity in the early part of the last 
century, whose authority has never been doubted by any one, has 
this forcible passage on the effect of rest, p. 74, edit. 3, “ With 
respect to rest, the farrier has a great advantage by blistering and 
firing, because the leg is so inflamed herehy that it is impossible to 
ride the horse for a considerable time after the operation ; so that if 
he happens to get sound it is generally thought to be the effect of 
blistering and firing, which ought, in reality, to be imputed to the 
rest he has had.” 
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direction, I applied the common mercurial* plaster 
of the shops to the fore legs of one of my horses, 
to which some attention of this sort was necessary, 
ani the result was quite satisfactory. In all recent 
cases of enlarged joints, or tendons a little out of 
their place, nothing can be better than this applica- 
tion—mercury, we know, being the most powerful 
ibsorbent we have. The plaster is made up accord- 
ing to the London Pharmacopoeia, and to be had 
at all druggists’ shops at five shillings per pound. 
One pound makes a charge for two legs, and it is 
applied in the following manner: the ointment is 
melted and put on warm—some deer’s hair bemg 
stuck on it, as in the case of common charges. 
Kach Jeg is then pretty tightly bound with a linen 
bandage, which is sewed on the leg, and cut open 
in the front at the expiration of fourteen days, and 
opened, in part, sooner, if the legs appear to swell. 
By Mr. Kueny’s advice I repeated this charge at 
the interval of a month, and I strongly recommend 
it (or Mr. Field’s, which I have also seen applied 
with equal success) to the notice of all my brother 
sportsmen. If it answers the purpose of saving 
legs from giving way, and removing enlargements, 
equally with the actual cautery, every man of com- 
mon humanity will rejoicc—to say nothing of the 
advantage gained in not blemishing our horses. 
The reader must be aware of the disadvantage 
I labour under in treating of so many subjects in 
so limited a space; they must expect, therefore, 
that I shall have occasion to return to some of 
them at a future opportunity---particularly the 


" Ask for the mercurial plaster, and not mercurial ointment. 
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preparing hunters for their work, with the least 
possible expense of legs, which can only be done 
to advantage with horses of a gross habit of body 
by the effect of alterative medicines, As the hunt- 
ing season, however, is now commenced, I wish to 
guard my brother sportsmen ‘against an evil which 
has deprived me of three good hunters in my time 3 
but which might have been avoided if proper 
precautions had been taken---] mean fever Jn the 
feet, and other inflammatory attacks, produced by 
severe work with hounds. I do not so much 
uddress myself now to those persons who keep,first- 
rate grooms, as they are generally awake to this 
danger 5 but many of my brother sportsmen, who, 
though equally fond of the sport, and desirous of 
keeping in the front rank, may uot have that 
advantage. 

After a severe day every horse ought to have 
some gentle medicine, if it were only to keep off 
fever, and bring him sooner into the field again ; 
aad, in general, the alterative ball recommended ina 
former letter (p. 253) will be suflicient. Should he, 
however, appear much distressed, one of the fol- 
lowing balls should be given, which, by its stimu- 
lating quality, and its general effect on the secre~ 
tions, will greatly tend to restore linn, and prevent 
ill consequences === 

Ethiops Mineral...... 8 ounces. 


Diapente ............8 ounces. 
Balsam of Sulphur ...8 ounces. 


To be made into sixtcen balls. 
The above, the reader will observe, is one of 


the old-fashioned recipes, but they may be assured 
T 
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of its good effects. It was the favorite nustrum of 
the noted Mr. Perry Wentworth, and was given te 
me by Mr. Peacock of Basingstoke, who has 
attended my stables since I have resided in this 
country. 

Bleeding should not be had recourse to unless 
symptoms of danger appear; aud though glysters on 
these occasions are recommended, I do not think 
they are of much use, as they do not reach the 
cause. What I here recommend, it will be 
observed, is chiefly a preventive, but which, if I 
had »nadopted, might have saved me three valuable 
horses. 

I have not said all I wish to say on this 
subject.---The fore-feet of horses after severe days 
should be well fomented, and put mto a large bran 
poultice at night. Bole ammuniac should be 
sprinkled over the poultice just before it is applied, 
which prevents its suttening the frogs. If any 
soreness appear in the feet when the horse goes to 
exercise in the morning---which is apparent by 
his placing the greater part of his weight on his 
hind legs---lhe should be immediately bled in the 
foot-veins, which is a very simple operation. All 
this is on what is called the prophylactic system ; 
or, in plainer English, ou the good old principle 
that “ a stitch in time saves nine.” 

I conclude my present letter with the following 
hint :---Last autunm twelve-month I purchased a 
mare at Messrs. Pattersall’s for thirty-nine guineas. 
She was the property of Mr. Payne, of Selby Hall 
in Northamptonshire, and, as I afterwards learnt, 
Was sent up to be sold for what she would fetch, 
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being a tremendous puller. On vetting her home 
I tried her in all the bridles I was possessed. of, 
but could make nothing of her, and was on the 
point of sending her back to the hammer, to get 
what I could for her, when a thought struck me 
that Tcould try what my saddlers, Messrs. Whippy, 
could do for me Being a man of few words on 
these occasions, | wrote them the following note :--- 
“ Brown mare versis Nimrod; you know what 
ITmean.” They immediately sent me down the 
fac stile of the bridle Mr. Lindow used to ride 
The Clipper in, which is in the following form :--- 
The Jength of the cheek is nine inches; that of 
the port two inches and a half; and there are 
three players hauging down over the tongue, which 
prevent the mouth from getting dead. When I 
first rode ber tn it she attempted all her old tricks, 
(Mr. Payne told me, in Leicestershire, that she ran 
away with him over three gates before he got a pull 
at her,) rushing at her fences, aud running her 
head anywhere; but she soon found out that she 
was nrastered, and To now ride her m a common 
bridle with the greatest ease. When Mr. Chad- 
wick saw me on her one day last season with Juord 
Anson’s hounds, he observed, the Clipper was the 
only bridle that was ever made for a hard pulling 
hunter, as, with all its severity, it uever produced 
a1 dead mouth---which I certainly found to be true. 
Of course it requires a light haud, or danger would 
attend it at fences. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


CONDITION OF HUNTERS RESUMED. 


May 18, 1828. 

It is upwards of two years since I wrote my 
last letter on this interesting subject, but I now 
intend to pursue it to its conclusion. 

In these my labours I am encouraged aud 
solaced by one reflection. Four seasons have now 
elapsed since I awakened the attention of my 
brother sportsmen to a different treatment of their 
hunters at the various periods of the year; and I 
have never yet had this cast in my teeth---“ L have 
tried your plan 3 I have followed your directions in 
my stable; but I have received no benefit there- 
from’ On the contrary, I have had assurances 
out of number of the excellent and permanent 
effects derived from a steady perseverance in them 5 
and, as Truth is called the daughter of Time, I 
think I am justihed in coming to the conclusion-— 
that [AM RIGHT. Certain is it, I have had some 
opponents; but theory alone has been brought to 
bear against me, and that could not stand lone*. 

* 1 am bound to say that oneheavy weight and well-known hard 
vider told me, two years ago, he should take up his pen and oppose 
my in-doer system. As he is well capable of doing justice ‘to his 
subject, 1 wish he had donc so; at the same time he would, I hope, 
have told us of “ the very bud luck,” as it is called, which he has 


had in his stable for some years past, but to which I give a very 
different appeUation. 
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Classically speaking, we might as well give the 
preference to the historian Livy’s eloquent account 
of Hannibal’s celebrated Passage of the Alps, to 
that of the soldier Polybius, who personally ex- 
plored his route. 

Now, lest I should be deemed presumptuous, I 
shall take this opportunity of counteracting such 
an unpression. About two years back a hard- 
riding Warwickshire sportsman addressed ine thus: 
--- We are highly indebted to you for your excel- 
lent plan of treating hunters in the summer.’--- 
“ Pardon me,” I said; “it is not wy plan; it was 
known and practised before I was born.’---“ That 
might be,” replied my friend; “ but to yourself is 
due the credit of having made manifest what was 
not made manifest before.” This, then, is the 
credit I take; and here ends my preface. 

I am not aware that, at the present moment, I 
have anything very particular to add on the subject 
of summering the hunters--nothing certainly as 
far as theory can direct me; but a little practical 
matter must always be welcome to those who have 
studs. At the conclusion of last hunting season 
(4. e. the scason of 1826 and 1827), I hired 
Thomas Morris, Mr. Hay’s groom, for the Marquis 
of Cleveland; and having heard from several of 
the very superior condition of Lord Cleveland’s 
hunters this last winter, I wrote to Thomas Morris 
to know how they had been treated in the summer, 
and I here transcribe his answer :---“ January 2, 
1828. My stud is looking as well as any I ever 
saw, aud all the gentlemen in the country praise 
them much, J have not a lame horse among the 
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twenty-three we have here (Newton House), which 
is not often the ease in any stables at this period of 
the year. Part of the stud were kept in boxes all 
the summer, and the remainder were kept in stables 
all day, and turned out at night. Hach horse had a 
bushel of corn per week, and came up very well. 
T never had horses in’ better condition in my life.” 
T am proud to think that my labours on this subjeet 
have not been thrown away on so old a sportsman 
as Lord Cleveland. 

Although in the progress of these letters I may 
be again called upon to revert to the ill effects of 
turning out horses in the summer, I shall dismiss it 
now with only one observation, which particularly 
applies to the inisconceived notion of a summers 
run giving rest to a horse. 

It is the idea of nmmortality that apologises for 
our sorrows, and renders the present condition of 
humanity in the smallest degree intelligible. ‘The 
sufferings of aninals must ever remain a paradox 5 
but here I had better put a finger on my lip---for | 
believe we are told God gives no account of his 
conduct tous children of men. However that they 
are not exempt from the general curse is too 
apparent to admit of cavil; and among their 
natural tormentors fhes may be reckoned first*. 

Iam not going to descant upon every species of 
the fly, from the gnat which plays in the sun beam 
to the pestiferous zimb whieh depopulates countries, 
and whose distant hum = strikes terror into the 


* Virgil speaks of the moaning of cattle in a state of nature ; 
and thus says St. Paul: ‘‘ For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth in pain together until now.” 
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‘rhinoceros and elephant, and makes them coat 
themselves in mail* to resist him; but simply of 
those well-known insects which so unceasingly 
annoy our horses and cattle in hot weather in this 
country. Now we all remember (indeed we ean 
never forget it) the hot summer of 1826. Hot as 
one of its most oppressive days was, I could not 
persuade myself to remain in the house; and on 
the ninth of July, when the sun was at its height, 
walked down to one of my meadows, in which 
there were «a brood mare, two two-year-olds, and 
two yearling colts. There was water---a runing 
brook---in the meadow, and there was also plenty 
of shade. But where did I find these suffering 
animals? Did [ find them in the shade, sud teg- 
mine fagi? No; the estrus was there. Did I 
find them in the water? No; the blood-suckers 
were there also. I found them erowded together 
in the middle of the field; at one time rubbing 
each other’s heads together to get rid of the smaller 
flies from their ears and eyes---the latter highly 
inflamed 5; then stampimg their feet with violence 
agamst the ground; then walking a sort of figure 
not very unlike that of a modern quadrille; and 
lastly--all patience under their suffering being 
exhausted-—galloping from one end of the field to 
the other as hard as their legs could carry them. 
Let me ask you, reader, do you call this rest? 

I have hitherto treated chiefly of the condition 
of the horse, and consequently of the horse in a 
state of health. It will not, I am sure, be expected 


They roll themselves in mud and mire, which, when dry, coats 
them over like armour. The prophet Isaiah speaks of this fty. 
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that I should enter into what is technically and 
correctly termed the pathology and physiology of 
this useful animal; or the anatomy of his all- 
complicated but wonderfully formed frame. It 
would, indeed, be presumptuous in me to attempt 
to do so, and shall let that part of my subject 
remain in the hands of those who, by education 
and experience, are alone able to handle it with 
effect. No; all Ishall attempt will be to point 
out some of the most usual causes of rendering 
good horses valueless---adding to my observations 
the result of full thirty years’ experience of the 
nature and value of the various attempts to counter- 
act and remove them; but dwelling more particu- 
larly on what is too often lost sight of, namely, the 
causa Cause, or predisposing cause. “ Myst benig- 
nim, et plenum ingenui pudoris, fatert per quos 
profiteris,” says Pliny; and I am bound to declare, 
that when travelling beyond the limits of my own 
experience, IL shall trespass pretty freely on the 
pages of others---particularly on those of Mr. 
William Percivall, whose Hlemeitary Lectures on 
the Vetermary Art 1 have read with unbounded 
pleasure ; and Mr. Goodwin’s valuable work on 
Shoeing and Diseases of the Feet, to which I 
have previously alluded. Exclusively of the excel- 
lent information Mr.G.’s book contains, it claims 
vreat merit for the plam and comprehensible 
Janguage in which such information is conveyed to us. 

Amongst the most promiment and frequent 
of “the curses on good horse-flesh” are the follow- 
ing, which I have arranged alphabetically, it being 
my intention to notice them al] in their turns. 
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Wishing, however, not to alarm the sensibility of 
the reader, I beg to state that some of them will be 
very slightly passed over. 


Apoplexy, Staggers, Ver- 
tigo, or Megrims. 

Broken Wind. 

Bangs and Blows. 


Lungs, inflamed—at all ages, 
at all periods of the year, 
and in an all situations. 

Legs, big. 


Broken Knees. Nerving. 

Blisters. Physic. 

Bowels, inflamed. Roaring. 
Bleeding. Ring-bone. 

Blindness. Rowels. 

Cold, Cough, recent and Stables. 

chronic. Sinews. i 

Corns, Sore Backs. 
surb. Spavins. 

Cholic. Splents. 

Coat and Clipping. Staked Horses. 

Cutting. Strangles. 

Crib-biters. Strains. 

Capped Hocks. String Halt. 

Disease, hereditary. Salt. 
Distemper, at all ages. Salt and water, its effects on 
Docking. legs. 
Foot-lameness and Shoe- Sand-crack. 

ing. Teeth. 

Farcy. Thorough Pin. 
Fever. Thorns in Legs. 
Firing Wind. 

Grease. Ditto, thick. 
Glanders. Windgalls. 
Humours, local and general. Worms. 


Inflammation. 
Lampas. 


Yellows, &c, &c. 


APOPLEXY, STAGGERS, VERTIGO, OR MEGRIMS. 


I never had a horse afflicted with stagvers 
geers, vut 


have seen several. 


I take the complaint to be 


generally the effect of a distended stomach, caused 
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by a bad digestion, and obstructions in the alimen- 
tary canal, creating an impulse of blood to the 
head. It is sometimes also oceasioned by worms. 
A careful groom will always foretel an attack, and 
ought to prevent it: but should it be otherwise, 
very copious bleeding is all that should be attempted 
until medical aid arrives; for it is a disease which 
requires very vigorous measures, and is altogether 
of an appalling nature. 

Affections of the brain and convulsive disorders 
are by no means of rare occurrence in horses ; 
for itstance, the vertigo, or megrims, in coach 
horses---although from a more judicious mode of 
feeding we see less of the latter than formerly. 
Such horses are unsafe either to ride or drive 5 but 
it is not always that the affection 1s apparent at 
first sight, and frequent impositions are the conse- 
quence, I saw a mare last week whose brain | 
knew had been very considerably affected. I had 
her brought out for my inspection; admired her 
action much; and, had I not been apprised of it, 1 
question whether I might not have overlooked a eon- 
vulsive twitch of her head, which she gave at about 
every tenth stroke in her trot, which was perfeet. 

By way of strengthening my assertion, that 
disorders of this nature proceed from bad groom- 
ing and irregular and improper feeding, I extract 
the following passage from Lecture 76 of Mr. 
William Percivall, on Staggers, and hope the 
Jesson will not be lost on the reader :--- 

“Soon after my father entered the service of 
the Ordnance, at Woolwieh, it became the custom 
there to turn horses, who had become low in con- 
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dition, and stale upon their Jegs from work, into the 
marshes to recruit their strength. During the 
months of July, August, and September, no case 
was more commion than an attack of staggers among 
those horses; which my father attributed to the 
luxuriant pasture they were suddenly turned into 
(whieh invariably loaded them with fat, and con- 
sequently plethorised their systems), combined 
with the dependent posture of the head, and the 
sultry heat they were exposed to. in marshes desti- 
tute of places for shade,” 

I once was possessed of a hunter which hhd had 
a slight affeetion of the brain, but I did not know 
tat the time. He twitched his head in his slow 
paces much like the mare I have been speaking of ; 
but no excitement was left, and an admirable 
hunter was he. TI purchased him for thirty pounds ; 
and, after summering him well, sold him to the 
Honorable Mr. Bathurst, who was then on a visit 
at Heythorpe, for one hundred and thirty, having 
previously christened him “ Kingham,” 
quence of his carrying me in capital style over 
very severe ground, called Kingham Field, in 
Oxtordshire---jumping the brook at the extremity 
of it at the fimish of a very sharp thing with 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. 


1H} COnSC- 


BROKEN WIND. 
Here is another stomach case. However, after 
i horse is once broken-winded, it is almost a waste 
of words to say much abouthim. The only cure is 
the copper; for as Mr. W. Percivall (Lecture 38) 
says, “ Regarding the horse as the slave of man, if 
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his wind be organically impaired, lie is useless to 
his possessor: he may be blind, lame, farcied, and 
even glandered, and yet continue in some measure 
serviceable; but no sooner has his respiration 
become constitutionally embarrassed than he 1s 
found to be incapable of undergoing farther labour.” 

What broken wind really is, appears to me to 
be still somewhat of an undecided point; neither 
have dissections, by the most skilful practitioners, 
by any means solved the problem. The best proof 
of this is to be found in the several views taken of 
it by ‘our ablest writers on the veterinary art, cach 
differing, and some most materially, from the other. 
Whether the air-cells of the lungs are ruptured or 
not, to this moment appears doubtiul; but such 
must have been the presumption before the com- 
plaint was christened. 

One point, I believe, is allowed. Broken wind 
is ninety-nine times im a hundred preceeded by 
chronic cough. Now, were I a groom, I should 
have but little fear of chronic cough (from which 
indeed one-third of our hunters are not at this 
moment free) ; for as the said cough isin ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred produced by plethora, occa- 
sioned by bad grooming, improper food, and inatten- 
tion to the state of the bowels, I should know what 
I had to contend with, and, by regarding it as the 
warning voice, steer my course accordingly. 

Mr. W. Percivall says (Lecture 38), ‘“ Exer- 
cise-~at least laborious and unprepured-for exer- 
cise (an excellent epithet this)---1s an obvious 
source to which we may trace this disease (7. e. of 

lungs).” Nothing can be more true than this; 
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yet my experience has never presented me with au 
instance of a man taking his unprepared horse into 
the field, and (although thousands have been killed 
by it) riding him with hounds until his wind was 
broken. It is certainly a general impression that a 
horse’s wind can be broken by hard riding up 
hills, &e., and I remember when I was of that 
opinion myself, but I soon renounced the error. 
Mr. P. here only alludes to the cause, or source. 

Most veterinary writers attribute this disease to 
the consequences of high keep. Here, uo doubt, they 
we correct; but if good grooming were not fur the 
most part a mateh for the effects of high keep, what 
would be the fate of our race horses, which eat 
dinost as much corn as they can swallow from the 
SJirst month of them evistence? Amongst them a 
broken-winded horse is a rarity. 

If a man has a broken-winded horse in his sta- 
ble, and Qvhich is often the case) still finds him 
serviceable, he tells him, almost as plainly as if he 
could speak to him, what treatment to pursue. THe 
is thirsty: then keep off symptomatic fever by 
attention to his bowels, &e. He breathes with 
difficulty: then diminish the circulating power by 
the same means, and keep him in a well-ventilated 
stable, and short of food before work. 

I have reason to believe there is a great sini- 
larity in the sufferimg of a badly broken-winded 
horse and the human asthmatic. A very intimate 
friend of mine was violently affected with asthma 
for fifteen years of his life. Although the horse 
never recovers lis natural health when once he 
becomes broken-winded, imy friend got rid of his 
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asthina about twelve years back, and has enjoyed 
excellent health since. He attributes his recovery 
tu guing to India with his regiment; but he has 
frequently told me no earthly consideration would 
tempt him to accept of existence accompanied by 
that disease. 

Now when we consider, first, how great are 
the restorative powers of the horse, and what able 
hands the veterinary art is in, we may marvel at no 
cure being found for this too-frequent griev- 
ance: But so it is; and su will the disease be per- 
petuated as long as horses are made use of and 
domesticated by man; and, I think I may add, as 
long as the world stands. In a state of nature it 
does not exist 5 therefore it beloves every one whe 
can afford it to put to death badly broken-winded 
horses, for we may be assured their suffering is great. 


BANGS AND BLOWS. 


Sportsmen are necessarily exposed to these evils 
in their stables. Tf the injury be on the sinew, and 
severe, the safest way 1s to give up the horse for the 
season, or it may be necessary to give him up for 
ever. B’ows on the sinews are very serious griev- 
ances. My treatment has always been this: A 
dose of physic, and foment till mflamimation sub- 
sides: then gently stimulate; and if any enlarge- 
ment remains after the horse gets to work, I have 
the leg bathed twice a day in a pail of cold water 
In which a double handful of salt has been infused. 
The stimulant has always been Lemon’s Essence 
(diluted with brandy or rum), of which I have 
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used some scores of bettles in any time. The 
saturmmine poultice of Mr. White is often applied 
with effect. 

It may be here remarked, that giving up a 
horse for the season is pleasanter in theory than in 
practice. Admitted: but in the end it will prove 
economy 5 and let it be remembered, that in all 
stables of hunters which are ridden anywhere near 
hounds, the calculation scarcely admits of not more 
than four sound horses in five. When at Quorn 
last, 1 took the trouble of comparing notes on this 
head; and I found only about every sixth horse out 
of work, which I considered a very moderate share 
for horses that belong to hounds. 


BROKEN KNEES. 


[I have little to offer here. The first two hun- 
ters [ever possessed having broken thei knees on 
the road, made me careful in the use of knee caps 
fur travelling, when the mischief generally occurs. 
I can remember when these things, called knee 
caps, Were a constant source of torment, not only 
for ever coming loose and slipping down, but seri- 
ously injuring the skin in wet weather, aud, conse- 
quently, dirty roads. Since IT have used those 
made by Messrs. Whippy, which are clastic, 
nothing of the sort has happened ; and, as far as 
the action of the jomt is concerned, a horse might 
be ridden over a country in them. So much for 
“the march of intellect,” which in this instance 
has benefited us. 

I have no faith in the various nostrums for the 
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cure of broken knees. When inflammation is sub- 
dued sye must trust to nature for the rest, with the 
exception ¢ of j its being advisable to blister mildly, i in 
the apprehension of any enlargement of: the parts, 
which will happen if the mjury have been exten- 
sive. Hair is easily reproduced, provided nature 
be not violated ; but if it be, a blemish is the result. 
Mr. W. Percival! tells us (Lecture 33), “ that if 
the rete vel corpus mucosum, which consists of a 
fine, delicate, laminated tissue, that is interposed 
between the cuticle and cutis, and regarded as 
their corresponding medium, if this part be de- 
stroyed, it is very doubtful whether it ever be rege- 
nerated.” He says it is the opinion of some that it 
never will, though he himself holds the point in 
doubt; but, adds he, “ if the cutis vera, and conse- 
quently the bulbs of the hair, be imjured, a sear, or 
bare place, is the consequence---a few light-coloured 
or white hairs only growing upon the place, which 
appear to be the offspring of defective pulps,” 

A sportsman thinks little of a broken-knee i inl, a 
hunter, provided the blemish be not very great, or the 
action of the joint rendered defective by it. I, re- 
member selling a horse fifteen years back for a large 
price in Leicestershire---forgetting to tell the pur- 
chaser he had a broken knee until the deal was 
concluded, with the exception of the money being 
paid. Scareely a remark was nade by him on my 
informing him of it, and he paid me the following 
inorning. 


BLISTERS. 


I never argue against the use of anything by 
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the abuse of it: we might as well inveigh against 
gold and silver at once; but I confess I am a deter- 
mined enemy to the indiscriminate use of strong 
blisters. The legs of many horses are made of 
such good and lasting materials that they bid defi- 
ance to such treatment; but can anything be more 
absurd than the (I am sorry to say) still prevailing 
practice of blistering a sound horse all-fours previ- 
ous to turning him up for the summer? Is not 
the effect of blister to excite violent inflammation: 
on the parts to which it is applied, and conse- 
quently to relax the cellular membrane or skin? In 
all cases of lameness arising from weakness and 
relaxation of the limb, their application must be 
most injurious; and to their use do 1 attribute the 
ruin of many hundreds of English hunters. Add 
to this, the common method of applying blisters (as 
a practical writer observes) cannot be supposed to 
do any real service; no advantage can possibly 
accrue from merely irritating the surface of the 
skin. In order to render them effectual they should 
be repeated till healthy pus is obtained. 

I was pretty effectually cured of the indiscrimi- 
nate use of blisters very early in life; and the les- 
son, having cost me a hundred and thirty guineas, 
made a rather lasting impression. I roused the 
sleeping lion, and could not pacify him again! [| 
now nearly confine the application of blisters to 
bony excrescences in their very incipient state, 
among which of course are included spavins, splents, 
and ring-bones ; also to the external surface of the 
body, as counteractors of internal inflammation, or 
counter-irritants, as they are called ; and here they 
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avail but hitthe unless very speedily had recourse to. 
If judiciously applied in strains, I do not condemn 
their use, as they serve to unload the vessels near 


the affected part. 


BLINDNESS. 


Here comes another of the curses on good 
horse-flesh. “ Although the diseases to which the 
eye of the domesticated horse is obnoxious,” says 
Mr.W. Percivall, “ when compared in number with 
the many set down by opthalmic writers to the 
organ I man, are certainly very few, yet there is 
one among them that has proved in all ages of 
veterinary medicine so pestilential, and that even at 
the present day so obstinately pursues its end in 
spite of all remedial measures, that this of itself 
is a suflicient reason for us to become well 
acquainted with the anatomy and physiology of the 
eye, and pay nore than ordinary attention to it ima 
state of disease.” Itis scarcely necessary to observe 
the writer here alludes to cataract. Now it may 
with propriety be asked, why not remove a cataract 
from the eye of a horse as well as froin that of a man? 
My only answer is, it las been tried, and found 
tv be impracticable ; but Mr. W. Percivall plainly 
tells us why. In the first place, a horse in specta- 
cles would be awkward even va the road (among 
blind ditches particularly so) 3. and, after the loss of 
the natural lens, art must supply the deheieney. In 
the second, cataract being almost invariably a 
sequel of inflammatory action, and various other 
parts being at the same time likewise the seat of 
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disease, it is rarely unaccompanied with morbid 
alterations in other textures: in fact, adds he, it too 
often happens that there is a total disorganization 
of the. whole globe. Untess, therefore, we ean 
perform miracles as well as operations, and restore 
all these altered parts to their pristine condition, 
we had better never think of handling a cataract 
knife. 

Now, although two years ago I hud it in my 
power to state that up to that period I never had 
had «a hunter ge blind in my possession, yet I con- 
sider this in some measure fortuitous, and will not 
suffer it in the least tu diminish the caution netes- 
sary in purchasing highly-priced horses. Of course, 
although I was once careless enough to give two 
hundred and twenty guineas for a horse whieh had 
w small cataract mone eye, I have for the most 
part examined the eyes of, horses } have been about 
to purchase most nimutely, and with what little 
skill I am possessed of, in reference to that delicate 
vygan ; but I am decidedly of opinion that none but 
professional men are able to give a true judgment 
upon it, and even theirs can only safely apply to its 
present state. “In these inspections,” continues Mr. 
Pereivall, “we should not depart satisfied with 
barely looking into the organ: we ought to com- 
pare one eye with the other 3 mark the prominence 
ef the membrana aictitans > the transparency and 
convexity ef the cornea ; the pellucidity of the 
aqueous humour; the colour and brilliancy of the 
iris; the colour, figure, and size of the pupil; the 
magnitude, blackness, and prominence of the cor- 
pora nigra ; and last, but not least, of abl, repeatedly 
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mark the activity with which the pupil alters its 
dimensions.on suddenly admitting light to the eye. 
Surely this will convince us that we private gentle- 
men are incompetent to this task*, 

The following are stated by Mr. P. as unta- 
vorable prognostics :---a sunken or gloomy aspect 
of the eye altogether, compared with the other 5 
prominence of the membrana nictitans ; a watcry 
state of the eye; dimness of the cornea, particularly 
around its margin; dulness or discoloration of the 
iris; corpora nigra, yellowish or spotty; pupil 
smaHer than the other, perhaps hazy or milky, or 
containing a minute white speck in its centre, which 
is Incipient cataract. 

Now then for my own experience on this subject, 
if that be worth anything ; and it amounts to this: 
Were I to gu into my stable in the morning, and 
perceive an eye of one of my horses closed up, with 
evident signs of inflammation, but without being 
aware whence that inflammation proceeded, I 
should say to myself, “ I’U/ bet ten to one that eye 
never gets well aguin.” But should I say this in 
despair? No: I should bleed and physic, perhaps 
put a seton im the cheek---and in a few days 
appearances would flatter me; but in ninety-nine 
cases in a hundred the pleasing delusion would be 
all I should reap from my pains. The paroxysm 
would return, disappear, and return again; and sv 
on till cataract finally closed the scene. As tou 


“ I have a mare in my possession now, stone blind from cata- 
ract; but I could scll her to any common purchaser ag sound, if he 
ouly logked superficially into her eyes. 
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topical applications, I hold them most cheap. 
Laudanum dropped into the eye will certainly allay 
irritation ; but what chance has it to combat with 
this disease? Setons in the cheek, and rowels in 
the jaw, I have also seen tried a hundred times at 
least, but they very seldom answer the end. The 
fatal issue---permanent blindness---is almost inse- 
parable from this species of inflammation. 

Now it will not be expected that I can take up 
my pen on this subject, and use it without a refer- 
ence to my favorite hobby---condition. Let us 
then see how far the two subjects are connected. 

Speaking of this species of opthalmia, Professor 
Coleman was led to believe that a contaminated 
atinosphere, which is known to engender farcy and 
glanders, sows the seed of disease in the present in- 
stance ; and that horses running wild, and breathing 
the untainted open air, are never thus affected. 
The Professor, however, qualifies this assertion by 
saying, * he never saw such a case 3” but [ can tell 
him I have seen many. 1 have had two cart fillies 
vo blind within these last two years, which were 
never in a stable in their lives until affected with 
the disease, which has resisted all attempts at 
removal. ‘This leads me to observe, that ere it 
must have been a constitutional disease---constitu- 
tional in its origm, but local in its consequences. 

I have, however, very little doubt but this de- 
structive disease may, like most others, be traced 
to a derangement of the digestive organs and the 
skin, and therefore affords additional excitement to 
good grooming in the stable, with nice attention to 
the state of the bowels Regularity of food, and 
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of the temperature they live in, must alse be 
attended to if we wish to keep our stable sound ; 
and I haye little hesitation im saying, that to oppe- 
site circumstaaces is much of that deprivatien of 
sight to be attributed, which horses, otherwise 
sound, are at all periods of their lives so subject to. 
Some of my sporting friends, who have more money 
to spend in horse-flesh than has ever fallen to my 
share, haye endeavored to laugh me out of my fre- 
quent use of alteratives and laxatives; but the 
longer I live the more am | convinced that without 
their frequent use we are never sure of our stud. 

Whether blindness in horses be hereditary I do 
not take upon myself to determine, although I could 
name the produce of several which have been cer- 
tainly given to go blind. This part of my subject 
is beyond my depth, and I had better Jet it alone. 
I certainly do not see why blindness may not be 
hereditary as well as other diseases; and it is a 
well-known fact, that nine ‘In ten of the stock of a 
certain horse, who unfortunately visited Worces- 
tershire some years back, .had either curbs or spa- 
vins in their hocks. 

Whether or not horses are near-sighted I will 
not venture to pronounce, although I see no good 
reason why a preternatural convexity of the cornea 
should not exist, asin man. I certainly have had 
several horses which appeared not to be able to 
appreciate some of the commonest objects on the 
road until they came close to them, although they 
have been those of every-day occurrence ; and this 
does not look unlike it. A hack I purchased last 
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year in Yorkshire must, I think, have been thus 
affected. Although bred in Yorkshire, a heap of 
stones by the road-side was an object of terror 
to him; and although I once rode him over twenty- 
one in succession, he shy’d when he approached 
the twenty-second; I have also had horses with 
apparently very perfect eyes which I could never 
persuade to leap flying. 

Mr. W. Percivall says, “ the Joss of one eye 
(loes not enfeeble sight, because the other acquires 
greater cnergy, though it much contracts the field 
of vision.” It is, however, said to render thé con- 
ception erring ; and the cause of mis-judgmeut of 
distances is the one commonly brought forward to 
prove this. Now the following experiment satishes 
me, that as far as leaping fences straight before 
him, the loss of an eye is no detriment to a horse. 
I sit at this present moment with a pencil-case held 
just at the end of my nose, and, shutting one eye, it 
exactly hides from my view the handle which opens 
the door. I shut the other eye, and the said pencil- 
case just covers the back of a Dictionary in a book- 
case seven feet from the door. Here then is great 
error of conception as far as relates to focal dis- 
tance ; and if I were to follow the direction of the 
pencil-case it would at one time lead me to the 
Dictionary and at another to the door, according to 
the eye through which I looked at it; but when I 
stand four yards from the window, and have the 
pencil-case held up to one of the panes for my view, 
it does not appear to vary more than one inch 
when looked at with either eye, which cannot 
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at all affect a horse judging his focal distance at a 
fence*,  —s._.. | te. ied 

Notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding 
some of the very best hunters I ever saw. have been 
one-eyed horses, I do not like them. Unless very 
handy,.and of excellent tempers indeed, they are 
apt to strike trees and gate-posts on their hlind 
sides ; and where is the horse that at times does not 
require to have all his eyes about him? A twig, 
or briar, will also sometimes injure the sound eye, 
and then danger is at hand. Nothing, however, 
can éxceed the structure and economy of the eye, 
particularly as to its protection from injury; and 
so careful has the Creator been that his creatures 
should enjoy the blessing of sight, no animal is 
produced with less than two. Nor is this all; 
although the image of every object is pictured on 
the retina of each eye, whilst we have two, yet we 
do uot see the object double, but the same as if we 
looked at it with only one; and as each can singly 
perform the offices of vision, the loss of ane is not 
so material to either man or beast. 

The horse, as Mr. Percivall tells us, enjoys a 
much wider range of lateral vision than man, and 
he can direct it backwards, which .the latter is 
unable te do. This extensive and varied view not 
only serves to guide him in his rambles: in quest of 
food; but, adds he, since his principal weapons of 
defence are his heels, with what certainty,could he 
have directed their stroke without this faculty ? 


* Mr. Percivall observes, that the peculiar beauty in the struc- 
ture of the eye, by which it adjusts itself to the distance of the object of 
vigion, forms a subject yet open to inquiry. 
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BLOOD VESSELS. fade, “Nes 


One great and evident design in the distribus 
tion of arteries,” says that eminent physiologist, 
Mr. W. -Percivall, “is to direct them ‘in’ their 
course, that they may be out of the way of injury 
and pressure; or else so to arrange their communi- 
eations, that the pressure to which they are on occa- 
sions unavoidably subjected may not altogether 
arrest the circulation.” Here are accounted for 
the very few instances we meet with of horses 
breaking blood-vessels, to which accidents, from 
the violent exertions they are put to, we might 
naturally conclude them most hable. I never saw 
but two: one, a hunter in Warwickshire, which--- 
staggering a few yards from the first fence he had 
taken, after our fox broke covert---died almost 
instantly. The other was one of Sir Harry 
Goodricke’s hunters in Leicestershire; but this 
was only a small vessel, and, after bleeding copiously 
from nose and mouth, he was, I believe, none the 
worse for it. Lord Chas. Somerset’s Scorpion died 
from a broken blood-vessel, atter running a severe 
race at Newmarket (1813) ; Sir John Cope’s favorite 
old hunter dropped dead under him from the same 
cause; and I know two instances only of this ac¢i- 
dent happening to coach horses, both of which reeo- 
vered. When any animal is put to exertion beyond 
the limits of vital power, the circulation of the blood 
in'the, lungs will sometimes produce suffocation. 


BLEEDING, 


Error has had full scope here; but when we 
consider that, although the circulation of the blood 
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is one of the most important discoveries in the 
whole history of physic, it has beep involved in 
the greatest difficulties, our surprise will cease, 
more especially when we recgilect in what ignorant 
hands the lancet and phleme are to be found, and 
often in full practice, However, as it is on the 
inereaged or diminished velocity ef this fluid that 
health or disease depends, it is quite evident that a 
knowledge of these diseases which are influenced 
ar produced by an increased action of the heart and 
arteries, and those which are the result of a diminu- 
tion in the vital powers, must be indispensally 
necessary to guide the judgment in the important 
operation of blood-letting. 

The following passage is well worthy of being 
impressed on the minds of all who wre in possession 
of horses :---The erroneous opinion that bleeding 
ean be productive of no ill consequences, can 
only arise from a total ignorance of the foregoing 
observations. The practice of abstracting blood 
under every circumstance (which is too common) 
must be attended with the greatest hazard and 
danger; for in all diseases attended with a 
languid circulation, or where there is a thinness or 
putrescency of the fluids, blood-letting must be 
highly injurious, by inducing a greater degree 
of debility, and favormg the disposition to 
gangrene or mortification. Here then is the 
necessity of consulting the pulse of a horse 
before his veins are opened, which not one groom 
in a hundred knows even where to find, but which 
the regular practitioner looks for as his land-mark. 

Certain is it, that a judicious use of the phleme 
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is one of the most important operations in farriery, 
and our chief dependance in the early stages of 
acute and dangerous! inflammation; for when this 
has been copiously resorted to, medicine acts under 
the most favorable circumstances, and thousands of 
lives are annually saved by it. Within my recollec- 
tion, however, a wonderful change has taken place 
in this department of stable management, In the 
firat place, periodical bleeding is entirely abolished 
in the medern system of grooming; and I should 
just as soon think of cutting a horse’s head off as 
opening a vein unless some symptoms called for it*. 
“ The more you bleed, the more you must bleed,’ 
isa truism no one will attempt to shake; and if 
you want to make a man or an animal fat and 
phlethorie, bleed him frequently ; but it is in the 
quantity of blood abstracted from a horse that the 
ereatest alteration has lately taken place, and the 
bold practice has been attended with the very best 
results. A lesson on this head was given me 
many years back by an emment medical man. 
“ Your favorite amusement,” says he, “ subjects 
you to hard blows. Never fail bemg blooded 
after a bad fall, but remember this---there is 
economy tn blood as well as in everything else, and 
you will find it economical to lose as much as you 
can bear tu lose the first time your arm is opened.” 
I have ever since availed myself of this hint; and 


* It is the custom to bleed cart horses periodically in my neigh- 
hourkood: Having to combat with long-established usage, I had a 
difficulty in preventing the practice in my own stable; but expe- 
tience proves the inutility of it. Nothing tends to plethora in man 
or horse so much as repeated bleeding. 
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whenever I do bleed a horse, I take care that, 
with few exceptions, not less than a gallon ‘is 
the quantity taken. ‘To shew how safely this 
may be done, Mr. Lucas, veterinary surgeon, of 
Atherstone, took three gallons from a horse of 
mine between nine o’clock at night and eight the 
following morning, to save his life from an attack 
of acute inflammation, produced by his being 
ridden a severe run without being forward enough 
in his condition. In bleeding I prefer the phleme 
to the lancet---first, because it forms rather a larger 
orifice; and secondly, because I have known several 
accidents from the other. ‘The phleme should be 
kept sharp and bright, and not (for horses) exceed 
3-Sths of an inch in depth. 

I confess I have never seen much )enefit 
derived from topical bleeding; but let it not. be 
supposed that I mean to deny the benefit of it. I 
only here speak from my own experience. [ have 
seen eye-veins opened for the eyes 5 plate-veins for 
the shoulders 5; but m my opiion the jugular bears 
the bell. One hint, however, should not be disre- 
varded---Gleed in proportion to strength and powers 
of life. 

CURBS. 


Curbs are for the most part treated lightly by 
writers on the vetermary art. Mr. White affords 
only five lines to the subject in the first edition of 
his Pharmacopeia ; but tosportsmen they are very 
troublesome customers. They may have their 
origin in a blow: but I think we may safely con- 
clude, that, as hunters are more subject to them 
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than any other description of horse, ‘they gene- 
rally proceed from the violent ,exertion of the 
hinder legs in carrying weight, at a rapid pace, 
through deep ground, and also from the effect of 
leaping. 

“The hock joint,’ says Mr. W. Percivall, 
“probably has more exertion to endure than any 
ene in the body; and although well defended, and 
farther strengthened by the tendons that run over 
it, it is the seat of several diseases---an additional 
argument,” adds he, “ to shew its utility in progres- 
sion.” This accomplished writer (Lecture 50, on 
the Muscles of the Hind Extremity) thus describes 
two of the most powerful muscles in this part of 
the hind leg. “ The extensors have nothing more 
tu do than simply to raise the foot from the ground, 
and carry it forward under the trunk; the flexors 
have, in the extension of the hock, not only to keep 
the foot firm upon the ground, as a fulcrum, but to 
advance the whole machine, and restore the per- 
pendicular of the hind extremities. This operation 
has been well compared to the impulsion of a boat 
by means of oars; supposing the vessel to represent 
the body of the animal, and the oars the hind legs, 
the waterman imitates the extensors of the hock 
while tugging at his oars, and the flexors im pro- 
jecting them out of the water.” I have more than 
once seen horses lame frona injury to these muscles, 
but they have very soon recovered. 

Curbs being produced by inflammation, followed 
by effusion, the means of cure readily present 
themselves. Common sense or reason would 
naturally prescribe repellent lotions, physic, &c. ; 
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but these are only auxiliayies. The plan I have 
always adopted has been-~-first, a dose of pliysie, 
then immediately to blister (mildly), and repeats 
the blister as soon and as often as circumstances 
will admit. Mr. W. Percivall recommends a patten- 
shoe being put upon the foot of the affected limb, 
in order to relax the extensor museles of the heck. 
I have had, as way be expected, several cases of 
curbs in my stable; but I have generally found 
them yield to repeated blistering; and have not 
often, that I recollect, had recourse to frmg. I 
have vceasionally worked horses whilst the disease 
existed, and still they have progressed towards 
soundness. By this, however, 1 do not meat: to 
say that curbs are to be made light of---for, on the 
contrary, they are very much to be dreaded; and | 
never rode a good run, over a deep country, that 1 
did not expect to be favored with one: and the 
very best formed hoeks are not exempt. Mr. Per- 
civall’s Lecture on this subject is most interesting 
aud satisfactory. 


CORN. 


Of corns I have had very little, if any, expe- 
rience in my own stable; and I have reason to 
think the disease, if it can be called one, is now 
nearly confined tov post and coach horses, whose 
feet are, from their situation, unavoidably neglected, 
and are often shod by contract. Horses that work 
on limestone roads are more subject to corns than 
those which travel over gravel; butI was not pre- 
pared to hear they are in some measure periodical. 
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The smith, however, who shoes my horses, shoes 
about two hundred post and coach horses; and he 
assures me that numbers of them are affected at 
particular times, and at others they are compara~ 
tively free from them. “ Very wet roads,” he says, 
“are one exciting cause.” 

If we examine the right hand of any hard- 
working mechanic, we shall find what exactly 
corresponds with our idea of a cdin. The 
cuticle of the palm (as in the case with the heel or 
the sole of the foot) grows morbidly thick by the 
effect of external pressure; but this is in rearity a 
different disease from what has been so named in the 
horse’s foot. “ The only approach to a corn,” says 
Mr. W. Percivall (Lecture 32), “ that we meet 
with, are those horny or cuticular exuberances 
that grow upon the inward part of the arms, These, 
however, cannot be considered as morbid excres- 
cences; for they are unexceptionably present in 
horses, as well as in asses and mules.” 

The following recipe was given me by a very 
old spertsman, who assured me it was dfullible :-— 


Venice turpentine, half a pound. 

Tar, half a pint. 

White rosin, one ounce. 

Burgundy pitch, one ounce. 

The above to be boiled up and applied dadly on 

a pledget of tow. Before applying it never fail 
to serape the part with a drawing knife, and in six 
dressings the corn will disappear. Credat Judaus, 
non ego; buat it is among the simples, and worth 
the experiment at least. I confess I looked for 
something rather more caustic. 
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CAPPED HOCKS. 


I have nothing farther to offer on this head. It 
is slightly. touched | upon by Mr. Percivall, and his 
theory is plausible enough. It has not, however, 
been my good fortune to see it put into practice 
with success; and therefore I shal] let it pass. In 
ny own experience, I have never seen a capped 
hock reduced. They are certainly great eye-sores 5 
but, as lameness is very rarely the consequence, 
they are not greatly to be regarded or dreaded. 


CASTRATION. 


A necessary operation with horses 5 but, I have 
always been of opinion, carried to too great an 
extent in this country. Mr. Percivall very pro- 
perly observes that in itself it is one, the successful 
performance of which gains but little credit, 
though its unfortunate issue may irretrievably bose 
a man his professional reputation. “ I would, nat 
operate,” says he, “ during the season of changing the 
coat, nor even just prior to that period, from fear, of 
interrupting the process, or checking it altogether ; 
neither would I choose frosty or sultry weather: 
but, above all, it is advisable to suspend.the opera- 
tion when the flies abound. If the subject have 
passed the colt period of age, I would recommend 
a dose of aperient medicine before the operation be 
undertaken, unless he should be already living on 
vreen food.” 

Again: Afterthe operation, Mr. P. recommends 
the animal should be housed. “ Turning out 
afterwards,” says he, “even supposing that_ the 
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season, both from the absence of flies and the 
copgeniality of the weather, permit, I am decidedly 
averse tu. A roomy, loose, ventilated box is the 
best apartment for the patient, and green meat, 
when it can be procured, the most suitable pro- 
vender. The surface of the body should be kept 
warms and a purge may with benefit be adminis- 
tered to lim. The less that is done over and 
above this, the better for the future welfare of the 
animal.” 

The same writer, however, very properly 
observes, in a former part of his lecture, that with 
horses who have been raced or hunted, it is a 
proper precaution to ascertain whether they are 
free from hernia before this operation is performed, 
its presence being by no means uncommon. 


CRIBe BITING. 


It has been asserted that this habit or vice, 
whichever we choose to term it, is more prejudicial 
to charucter than to bodily exertion. This is in 
part'true 5 for we are all aware how many first-rate 
horses, of all descriptions, are crib-biters. In my 
own stable I am not able to state that 1 have seen 
any ill effects from the habit, but I have never had 
a horse very much given to it, or one which could not 
be in great measure prevented by a strap. How- 
ever, although I last year gave one hundred 
vuineas for a crib-biter, I have generally taken the 
advice which an old sportsman and excellent judge 
of a horse whispered in my ear many years back— 
“Never buy a érib-biter,” said he: “ he ts always 
getting worse.” 

x 
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CATARRH, OR COLD. 

That facetious writer, Taplin, says, “ if a 
gentleman could carry his horse in his pocket he 
would never catch cold;” by which he implies that 
neglect is generally the cause of the complaint. 
This being the forerunner of various and more 
serious diseases---inflamed lungs amongst the 
nuinber---deserves very serious attention; and | 
well remember the old joke of a celebrated Lon- 
don physician, who always asked his patients, when 
they told him they oly had a cold, whether they 
would wish to have the plague ? 

“The treatment of catarrh is very simple,” 
says Mr. Percivall (Lecture 33). “ [fthere be no 
concomitant febrile action, or but little, the con- 
finement of the horse for a few days in a stable of 
mean temperature, warmly clothed, and fed with 
bran mashes im lieu of corn, with the aid of a few 
doses of laxative aud diuretic medicine, will restore 
him to health; at the same time, if there be much 
submaxillary tumor, or auy cough or soreness of 
the throat, an ounce or more of the efusum lyttec* 
should be rubbed either under the jaw or about the 
throttle. Should febrile irritation manifest itself in 
the system, frum two to four quarts of blood may 
be detracted, and either what I call the sedative 
ball exhibited, or hellebore in combination with 
aloes. Many practitioners are in the habit of 
bleeding, almost invariably, in catarrh 5 still it is 
often unealled for. When there is much reddening 
of the membrane, with but little discharge, and a 
dry hard cough, I am an advocate for it. There is 

* Cantharides. - 
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certainly one advantage in bleeding early, which is, 
that it is seldom necessary to bleed again. The 
blister, in most cases, should be repeated about 
once or twice a-week.”’ 

On chronic catarrh, Mr. Percivall thus ably 
expresses himself :---“* The duration of the acute or 
inflammatory symptoms of catarrh, even if the 
(disease be allowed to take its course, will seldom 
exceed ten days or a fortnight; but then it is very 
apt to run into the chronic or third stage. The 
animal feeds well, is in good spirits, and appears 
to enjoy health; and yet a copious efflux of thick, 
white, and perhaps grumious matter shews itself at 
the nostrils---now and then only at one of them--- 
which nothing we can employ, either locally or 
generally, seems to have any influence on. This 
vleety condition of the membrane is now and then 
followed by unequivocal symptoms of glanders. 
The remedies I have generally had recourse to 
here are---some tonic drench, occasional doses of 
laxative medicine, a rowel under the jaw, two or 
three feeds of beans in the course of the day as a 
substitute for corn, and moderate exercise in the 
open air. In eases in which cough and tenderness 
about the throttle have been connected with the 
gleet, I have experienced good effects from the 
application of a blister along the course of the 
Windpipe, from the jaw nearly to the sternum, and 
its repetition once a week.” 


co_ic. 


I have now to touch upon a very interesting 
subject with all who possess horse-flesh, inasmuch 
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as considerable difficulty is apparent to all but 
regular practitioners in deciding between the 
symptoms of what we call colic, gripes, or fret, and 
that still more dangerous complaint, enteritis, or 
inflammation of the bowels---for it must be con- 
fessed that to common eyes they are very much 
alike, but require very different treatment. Pre- 
viously then to aid being called in, it may be useful 
to distinguish these symptoms. 

“An attack of gripes (which consists in a 
spasmodic contraction of some portion or portions 
of the intestinal canal) is most commonly quite 
sudden; the malady makes its appearance without 
any precursory or even accompanying febrile com- 
motion. Although the pulse is accelerated during 
the paroxysms of pain, fever is neither a precursor 
nor an early concomitant, nor is there any other 
symptom of ill health. Let it be observed, how- 
ever, that the pain subsides at intervals, which os 
never the case m enteritis. Some will insist that 
the horse rolls upon his back in the former, but 
never in the latter complaint 5 but this must not be 
depended upon as an unerring guide. The proxi- 
mate cause of colic is a spasmodic constriction of 
the small guts ; and although drinking cold water 
in hot weather will sometimes produce it, indiges- 
tible food, green meat, or musty hay in particular, 
is the general predisposing cause.” 

My own experience confirms what I have now 
quoted from Mr. Percivall. Among my cart horses 
(ten in number) scarcely a month in the year 
elapses without one of them being attacked with 
colic, excepting when they are eating barley straw 
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instead of hay; for barley straw is remarkably easy 
of digestion. My remedy, however, is always at 
hand. I leave a bottle of oil of turpentine within 
reach of my wagoner, labelled with this inscription 5 
and which I never yet knew to fail: ---“ Two 
ounces of this to be given in a pint of warm gruel, 
for the fret*.” 

I Jearn from Mr. Percivall, that this is recom- 
mended at the Veterinary College, but that his 
father adds to it one ounce of tincture of opium. 
I highly approve of this, and very lately put it to 
the test. A neighbouring farmer had a horse 
Which had been in an agony from the fret for 
nearly ten hours, and in his absence my assistance 
was requested by his son. ‘The turpentine alone 
did not remove it so soon as I expected ; but the 
Jaudanum, combined, did. So intense had been 
the animal’s sufferings that I took a gallon of blood 
from his neck, apprehending inflammation ; which 
operation, though not generally reeommended, is, 1 
think, on the safe side, venesection itself being, is 
Mr. P. observes, am antiespasmodic. 

I have a very high opmion of the medicinal 
effects of oil of turpentine im many diseases of 
“uttle. At the recommendation of an enunent 
Dorsetshire grazier I have given it to cows and 
other horned cattle with the best effect, and par- 
ticularly as an alterative when they are not doing 
well. I also administered it to two hoven, or 
blown, cows, and found it very beneficial. 


* In my younger days cordial carminative medicines were gene- 
rally employed to remove this disease, but they often failed, and 
were troublesome to administer. 
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I must do Mr. White the justice to say he has 
(p. 41, sixth edition) very plainly laid down the 
distinguishing symptoms of flatulent colic (or 
gripes) and enteritis, which cannot well be mis- 
taken; but having always considered the latter as 
so dangerous and devastating a disease, jt would be 
presumptuous in me to attempt to say much about 
it, Having, however, been a frequent spectator--- 
and at iny own cost too---I may be allowed to say 
that as, with horses in a high state of excitement, 
it often comes on with searcely any notice, we 
should always be on the watch for it, and look 
attentively to the bowels. I may also be allowed 
to add this : If medical aid be not immediately 
at hand, two or three gallons of blood (according 
to the patient’s strength) should be taken from the 
neck; avery active, but oily, cathartic in a drink 
(for its more speedy effect) should be given; 
clysters---raking by the hand having been first 
performed. Br Quick in all your motions, and 
particularly in sending for the best veterinary sur- 
geon, for a few hours often does the business !! 


COAT, AND CLIPPING. 


In one of my former letters I have noticed the 
changes that take place in the coats of horses; 
the effect the moulting season has on the constitu- 
tion ; and I have also given my opinion on clipping, 
and which opinion I shall never alter. The hair 
bemg a covering which Nature has provided for the 
skin of animals to protect them from cold, heat, and 
external injury, to deprive them of it is an outrage 
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on Nature, which can never stand its ground 5 and 
although the practice is on the increase, and 
although in some individual cases [ do not condemn 
it, yet, generally speaking, it is nothing but a sub- 
stitute for bad grooming and idleness. 

Mr. W. Percivall’s “ Lecture (32d) on the 
Hlair of the Horse” is extremely interesting to any 
one who has curiosity to inquire into the wonderful 
operations of Nature, and the coat of this animal 
holds a conspicuous place even there. Why ahorse 
should change his coat twice every year it is not for 
us to inquire; but in what manner the charge is 
effected may not be unworthy of detail. 

A hair, 1t seems, is composed of three parts--- 
the bulb, the root, and the stem. At moulting 
time the pulpy substance at the root of the hair 
shrinks and dries up; the stem, consequently, no 
longer supplied with nourishment, loses its support 
and falls off; at the same time a new pulp appears 
by the side of the old one, which, during the 
ubsorption of the latter, grows and gives root to a 
new hair; so that the pulp and stem only, and not the 
bulb, undergo the process of regeneration. The 
coat of the horse,’ adds Mr. P. “is shed twice 
during the year---in spring and autumn---a pheno- 
menon exhibited with great regularity so long as 
the animal remains wild; but as soon as he is 
domesticated, this process is influenced by many 
circumstances connected with his stable manage- 
ment, though by none more perhaps than by the 
temperature of the stable.” | 

With reference to the influence of colour on 
horses’ coats, the following is worthy of remark :--- 
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The three primitive colours---those of which all the 
other appear to be either shades or combinations---are 
white, red, and black. According to Richerand, 
the lighter the shade the finer the hair; as a proof 
of which, he says, there are fewest lack hairs in a 
square inch of skin, more chesnut, aud most light- 
coloured. “ This assertion,” says Mr. Percival], 
“ our observation appears to confirm ; for it is com- 
paratively uncommon to meet with a black tho- 
rough-bred horse, though it is a very prevailing colour 
unong cart horses; and the glossy silken coat, for 
which the former is so much admired, is in none 
more conspicuous than in those that are light- 
coloured.” 

The effect of a good dressing on the coat of a 
horse, ripe in his condition, is too well known to 
require even a word; but the cause may not be 
apparent to all. It seems there is an unctuous mat- 
ter emitted from uumbers of that infinity of pores 
which the skin has on its surface, which keeps up 
a constant greasiness of it; and this abounds so 
plentifully in those parts subject to friction, such as 
the bend of the knee and hock, as often, from want 
of cleanliness, to generate a troublesome disease. 
Warmth and friction consequently contribute to the 
condition of the hair, by increasing the cireulation 
of the cutaneous system; the natural consequences 
of which, says Mr. P., are, an augmentation of its 
secretions, among others of the perspirable fluid, 
and the unctuous or oleaginous matter* that per- 


* This, I believe, is stated on the authority of a celebrated Ger- 
man physiologist ; but other writers say the oily matter here alluded 
to arises from a vast number of sebaceous follicles. 
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vades the hair. This gives a renewed suppleness 
to the skin, and a kindly feel and gloss to the: coat. 

I am happy to have it in my power to quote:the 
following passage, as it is so completely: corrobora- 
tive of what I have before written on this part of my 
subject :---“ ‘The appearance of the hair,” says Mr. 
Percivall, “ may be adduced as a sign of internal 
derangement. The fact is, this is one of the most 
remarkable imstances we have of the sympathy 
existing between the skin and the alimentary 
canal 3; and we might ad infinitum bestow our 
Jabour upon the former without effect, unless we 
were at the same time to direct our attention to the 
latter. Here a dose of physic, or, what is better, 
some laxative medicine, is required to render the 
currycom) and brush availing in polishing the coat 
of the horse.” 

On the occasional stare of the coat this accom- 
plished writer is worth hearing :---“ Simply taking 
n horse,” says he, “ into an atmosphere colder than 
the one he has been habitually exposed to, will 
make the hair stare. Now this can be no other 
than the effect of contraction, not of the skin itself, 
but of the muscular fibres which adhere to it---the 
paniculus carnosus. In truth, it is something simi- 
lar to what happens in the erection of the bristles, 
though that is a voluntary act, while this is not 
dependent on the will. In the one case cold is the 
stimulus to contraction ; in the other, volition,” 

I know of nothing to add on this subject, except 
the remark, that, although the coats of entire horses 
are universally finer than geldings, yet I know of no 
superiority in this particular between geldings and 
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mares. From the nature of mares being entire, we 
might have looked fora different result. The question 
why dlind horses generally have a fine coat in win- 
ter and a rough one in summer, must, I suppase, 
continue to remain unanswered. 


CUTTING LEGS ; 


Or Interfering, as it is called by some. I think 
owners of horses troubled with this great fault are 
not sufficiently aware that striking one leg against 
the other is often a defect of the upper, as well as 
the lower extremity of the leg. In choice of young 
horses I have carefully avoided those which hit 
their legs, particularly the hinder ones. The 
speedy-cut often arises from excess of action, but 
knocking the hind legs together is an infallible sign 
of weakness. Shoeing may remedy it a little; but a 
plain leather boot is most to be depended upon; for, 
as Bracken observes, “ a goose will always go like a 
goose.” 


DISTEMPER. 


As in dogs, so in horses, this complaint remains 
among the secrets of physiology. It isa species of 
epizootic* catarrh, more particularly confined to 
racing stables, and to those of London and West- 
minster ; although horses in the country, and in the 
Inost airy situations, are by no means exempt from 
it. Thousands of good horses are destroyed by it 
every year in England, but its virulence is not 
always equally destructive. 

* The word epidemic is improperly applied to diseases of cattle. 


It is from the Greek ee Snpos, on the people: Epixcotic is the 
proper word here. 
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The distemper has been raging throughaut the 
present spring (1828), the almost natural conse- 
quence, [ believe, of long-cantinued easterly winds, 
J have a mare il] with it at this moment, and I may 
as well describe her case. I had ridden her 
twenty-five miles to dine with a friend, and as I 
was returning next day found her unusually dull for 
the last five miles, coughing only once, On offer- 
ing her water I found she had a difficulty in swal- 
lowing when her head was lowered to the streani, 
which immediately directed me to blister her 
throttle as soon as I got home, and the next morn- 
ing she lost a gallon of blood, She has, up to this 
moment (June), been labouring under the disease 
for sixteen days, during which time she has not 
drunk two pails of water, This, however, is 
immaterial; for she has lived on sloppy mashes 
and green meat, with occasional alteratives, so 
that she is not much reduced in condition. 
Although her throat, in spite of four blis- 
ters, was excessively sore, I never considered her in 
danger, because I kept off fever by a cooling diet; 
and here, I think, is the great secret in this com- 
plaint. She now goes out to exercise, although 
she is weak, and lies down half the day; but ina 
week or ten days, with the help of a cordial ball or 
two, I expect she will be as well as ever. Here, it 
may be observed, the disease was met in its very 
early stage, which is a very great advantage ; and 
she breathed fresh air. Had she been in aclose London 
stable I think it would have gone hard with her. 


DISEASES HEREDITARY. 
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day obtamed some celebrity, but at the present 
time would be thought lightly of, speaks of the 
grease in horses being transmitted by hereditary 
taint of sire or dam from one generation to another. 
Without going quite so far as the writer I am 
alluding to, it is my firm conviction that breeders of 
horseflesh do not sufficiently attend to the point in 
question---hereditary disease. ‘That blind horses 
and mares produce stock disposed to go blind, no 
one, I think, can doubt. Such stallions as Coun- 
tryman, and twenty more besides, would set the 
matter at rest on that head. Mary, by Precipitate, 
produced three roarers by three different sires ; and 
even one of her produce, when put to a fourth 
horse, produced a roarer, and one of the worst I ever 
heard in his work. It is well known that Waterloo 
has a club-foot, and some of his produce have club 
feet*. Curbs, spavins, and splents we also know 
are entailed on the progeny of various otherwise 
yood sorts of horses; and although these may 
sometimes have their origm in mal-formation of the 
frame, yet that does not alter the matter at all. 
This, however, is not exactly the case with legs--- 
some of which (as with the Sir Peter blood), how- 
ever good to look at, will not stand training for any 


« When we look at the performance of Waterloo, we may safely 
pronounce, that, but for this defect, he would have been the first 
race horse this country has produced since the days of Childers and 
Eclipse. With respect to roaring, we all remember the case stated 
in 1824, by Mr. Perry, veterinary surgeon, of Swaffham, of Mr. 
Dewing’s Dragon, the Norfolk stallign, whose stock inherited 
roar:ng ; and which circumstance Jed to the question of here- 
ditableness of roaring being put to Mr. Cline, the surgeon, whg 
decided against it. 
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length of time. Although the question of heredi- 
bleness is rather too comprehensive for me to enter 
upon with a chance of throwing any new light upon 
it, yet our knowledge of animal economy, whether 
human or brute, confirms the point as to most 
kinds of diseases, as also perfect or defective con- 
formation. In oxen, sheep, and swine, the disorders 
called the foul, the rot, and the husk will be perpe- 
tuated from generation to generation. As to the 
hereditary influence of form, I can illustrate the 
force of that without going far from home; my 
right ear has been slit by a sabre: I have two chil- 
dren marked in the right ear. 

I have heard several persons say, they would 
not breed from amare which had become groggy in 
her feet. I have always thought this is carrying 
the objection too far; for though it may be admitted, 
that, if the mare’s feet had been more vigorously 
constituted, she might not have become lame m 
them, yet it 1s but too probable, that, in this case, 
the predisposing cause may be traced to the treat- 
ment she has been subject to, and not to constitu- 
tional defect. If IT had a good mare of this 
description, I would have her nerved, and breed 
from her with every expectation of success. 


DOCKING, 


As nearly every horse used for pleasure under- 
goes this operation, it would almost appear a waste 
of words to bestow a line on the subject; but, 
whether it be from the consequent frequency of the 
operation, or carelessness after it, I do not pretend 
to determine, fatal accidents often arise from it. 
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Notwithstanding this, and the severity of the ope- 
ration, we have been, I fear, too fond of it in our 
hunters’ stables, and [ am obliged to confess that 
taking two inches off horses’ tails has now and then 
put fifty pounds into my pocket. 

Looking to the main chance, however, I have 
never docked a horse of late years without giving 
him a light dose of physic after it, and at least u 
week’s rest from anything like severe work ; for a 
locked jaw is by no means unfrequently the conse- 
quence*, I have always applied the actual cautery 
to staunch the blood after the amputation of the 
stump, but have made it a point to stand by, and 
restrict the use of it as much as possible, prevent- 
ing unnecessary torture. On this head I shall 
transcribe the words of Mr. W. Percivall, hoping 
they will be as deeply impressed on all who have 
occasion to have this operation performed, as they 
reflect credit on their author. 

“There is only one objection that can be 
urged to the use of the actual cautery: some may 
not regard it as such, but I consider it to be one of 
great moment, inasmuch as it is grounded upon that 
which a vetermary surgeon ought never to lose sight 
of in the course of his practice---humunity. The 
animal will literally shriek with agony---and really 
in the present unskilful and barbarous manner in 
which that terrife veterinary surgical instrument, 
a red hot iron, is made use of, I du not know what 


* In Mr. Wilkinson’s (of Newcastle) report of successful prac- 
tice in cases of locked jaw, nine of twenty-four of those cascs came 
on after docking, frem ten days to a month after the operation.—See 
Hinds’ Veterinary Surgeon, page 414. 
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can excite more exquisite and poignant pam. Let 
ine implore veterinary surgeons, then, to take this 
into their most serious consideration, and not to 
trifle with the feelings of a poor brute, who, if he 
could in language retort upon them, would accuse 
them, and with the greatest justice, of cruelty 
crafted upon prejudice.” 

Docking colts when at the mare’s foot has 
been recommended, as, by taking the weight from 
the extremity of the tail, it will be carried higher 
when the animal arrives at maturity, and render 
nicking unnecessary. The latter savage act, how- 
ever, is now nearly exploded; and having never 
tried the former, I cannot speak to its merits. The 
proper length for the docks of hunters, or other 
pleasure horses---at least those of full size---is eight 
inches; which, allowing for a fourth part of that 
length in hair, forms a fair medium between two 
extremes. A good tail is a great set-off to well 
turned hind quarters ; but to my own eye nothing 
ismore disfiguring than the sw7sh, unless it be on 
iw well-bred galloway. 

Human nature must blush at some of her 
errors. When I was a bey, all cart horses were 
docked cluse to their quarters, wider the erroneous 
impression of making them strong im the spine. 
At that time of day, this cruelty was heightened 
by it being the practice of farmers, with few 
exceptions, to turn out their cart horses in the 
summer---a system now nearly exploded in all good 
husbandry. 

DIURETICS. 


I have sufficient reason to be convinced that 
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thousands of horses are rendered unserviceable by 
the violent and indiscriminate use of diuretic balls, 
and particularly so when given during the time of 
their being liable to be put to strong work. ‘Too 
great an increase of the urinary secretions very 
much impoverishes the blood, and subjects horses 
to numerousand often fatal diseases. ‘ The horse,” 
observes Mr. Percivall, ‘ who rarely perspires but 
under exertion or pain, has probably, of all other 
animals, the most susceptible kidneys.” 

On this subject the reader had better hear 
what Mr. Percivall says in his 55th Lecture :--- 
“The general use of diuretic medicines, coupled 
with the known susceptibility of the organ itself, 
renders the kidney the seat of frequent disordered 
function, and now and then of violent and destruc- 
tive disease. The disordered function is probably 
the result of increased action, which may or may 
not amount to inflammation: if it do not in the 
first instance, the frequent repetition of the stimu- 
lus does not fail to give rise to it, most likely im the 
chronic form; and this languid inflammation, 
which within certain limits would die away on a 
total discontinuance of the existing cause, aggra- 
vated from time to time by the same injurious 
diuretic influence, becomes at last established, and 
then never leaves the parts until ithas even defeated 
its own progress, by inducing disorganization, indu- 
ration, scirrhus, ulceration, and suppuration.”’ 

Having quoted such high authority, it only 
remains for me to say that 1 have long been very 
shy of using strong diuretic balls in my stable, 
and, from a wish to avoid a necessity for them, have 
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been'so strenuous an advocate for alterative médi- 
cinés. “When I do give a urine hall to a valuable 
horse, I generally mix some cordial ball with it ; 
for the former produces extreme debility of the 
system, and frequently, by repetition, incurable 
diseases of thekidneys. 

In the purchase of hay, and in the management 
of my own, I have always avoided having it too 
much fermented, or mow-burnt, as it is called; for, 
{rom its great excitation of the kidneys, it greatly 
debilitates, and produces, in coach horses, the com- 
plaint termed “ the lick,” a certain sign of a dis- 
ordered stomach, and impoverished habit. Ship 
oats, or mdeed any that have been heated and 
become stale, will have an injurious effect on the 
kidneys, and for that reason ought to be carefully 
avoided, 

Itis scarcely necessary to say that horses which 
sweat frequently and profusely stale but little; 
so little, indeed, that grooms are now and then 
apprehensive of something wrong, and a urine ball 
is the consequence. This proves the sympathy 
between the skin and the kidneys, and accounts for 
the good effect of our mild diuretic alteratives. 
Let me not, however, be supposed to condemn the 
occasional use of diuretic balls; for I am well 
wware of their eminent services in several com- 
plaints; and it is by their power of causing a 
reversion of action in favour of the kidneys that 
we generally remove dropsical swellings of horses’ 
legs. They are also useful to cart horses, whose 
robust frames are better able to withstand them ; 
and they arealso very serviceable when ansevacuant 
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is wanting (as on a journey), and there is not time 
to give physic. Carrots act as a slight diuretic 
with horses; for which reason they are excellent 
alteratives, but must be given with caution in severe 
work. 

Much: is said about the signs of healthy urine 
voided by a horse. ‘The food he lives upon has so 
much to do with it, that it 1s impossible to apply 
any general rule. When healthy, it is of an amber 
colour, and of a peculiar pungent smell. It is a 
bad sign when a horse stales often, and in small 
quantities, for it indicates internal inflammation, 


FEVER. 


Whether or not horses are subject to what is 
called simple or pure fever, appears to have been a 
disputed point. That they are very often, indeed, 
labouring under that which is symptomatic, needs 
no confirmation; neither can they ever be long free 
from it whilst put to violent exertions, and subject 
to the various mechanical injuries they meet with 
in hunting, racing, on the road, and at grass. 
Hunters are never free from fever after a severe run 
with hounds ; and whether they live or die depends 
on the height to which such fever extends. It is 
this consideration which induced me to recommend 
alterative medicine and plenty of tepid water on 
the day after hunting, which I have always found 
most beneficial in restoring the appetite, by diminish- 
ing the increased circulation produced by severe 
and long continued 
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FARCY. 

I have lad no experience in this dreadful 
inalady 5 neither do I think it is of frequent oceur- 
rence in the stables of sportsmen, or of others 
where common attention to cleanliness and decent 
grooming is observed. In its early stage a cure is 
found by means of the actual cautery and mercury ; 
but, when suffered to get well into the system, 
Death is the best doctor. Mr. W. Percival! thus 
deseribes it t--- It may be defmed to be an inflam- 
mition and suppuration of the superficial order of 
the absorbents; it does not affect the deep-seated 
order---they do not appear susceptible of the irrita- 
tion. This fact is not more extraordinary than 
many analogous ones to be found im human medi- 
eine, Such is the case m respect to itch, small- 
pox, measles, gout, &e. Itch does not disease the 
stomach or bowels 5 gout is not a cutaneous malady : 
certain parts are able to certain diseases; and the 
skin of the horse, as well as that of man, has its 
peculiar affections, amongst which we may rank 
mange, grease, various eruptions, and farey.” 

“ Although a contagious disease, in order to 
communicate farcy it is necessary,” adds Mr. P., 
“ ¢hatthe matter from the nose should come into 
actual contact with some bare or abraded part 
of the skin; and this, when we come to consider 
how uniformly the skin is covered with hair, and 
the mode in which we confine and stall our horses 
in this country, is uext to impossible in the stable, 
and is very far from being likely to happen at grass. 
With respect, then, to one farcied horse communiecat- 


ing the disease to another, we may be very positive 
«xr *) 
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in refusing credence to this. In fine, where there 
is one case of farcy that can be satisfactorily traced 
to contagion, Professor Coleman reckons there are 
a thousand in which its origin is spontaneous, or in 
which it isa concomitant of glanders.” 

T have said thus much, because this disease 1s 
vulgarly termed dangerously catehing, which cer- 
tainly is not the case. It often ends in glanders. 


FIRING, 


I have fired very few horses in my time, cer- 
tainly not a dozen; but from the experience I have 
had of the mercurial plaster, [ should fire still less 
if my years could come over again. My opinion 
of firing has often been asked; and my answer has 
always been, that if adopted from real necessity, and 
not from caprice, itis the best accessary to other 
means of cure for cases of severe injury to sinews, 
as well as for all bony excrescences. The actual 
cautery, when applied to the leg, appears to me to 
act thus:—On the fire reaching the membrane or 
sheath of the tendon, some of its glands are 
destroyed, and by the tendon becoming more rigid 
a bandage is formed*. <A great authority Jays it 
down that firing benefits the hunter, but spoils the 
‘ace horse. ‘This, however, is not always the ease, 
ulthough much too near the truth to be pleasing to 


" If the fire reach no farther than the skin, says Osmer, little 
alvantage can accrue to the tendon; but the fibres of the skin will 
become contracted and less pliant, and thus a bandage is formed. 
If the tendon be burnt, the consequence will be still worse; and in 
either case the velocity of motion will be impeded. 
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such as are called upon to adopt the practice in 
their racing stables. To go only a few years back, 
Crouch, the trainer, told me he considered Claude 
Lorraine, by Rubens, quite as speedy a racer after 
he was fired, for a very bad leg, as he was before; 
and his winning the Great Gloucestershire Stakes 
at Cheltenham in 1825 seemed to confirm his 
assertion, This, however, may be considered an 
exception to the general rule. 

The grand mistake commonly made in firing ts, 
having recourse to the operation before the parts 
are ready for it. Every atom of inflammation 
should be got rid of by repellant lotions and 
repeated doses of physic ; and if the horse is quite 
sound and fit for work Jefore he is fired, he has 
awinuch better chance of remaining so afterward. 
I am a great advocate for the out-dvor system alter 
firing, Wad Ia valuable hunter that required the 
irons for an injured sinew, I would fill his belly 
every day during the cold months with good hay, 
old oats, and beans, and expose him to the winter’s 
blast, housing him only at night. 


GLANDERS. 


Thank Weaven, [ have had no experience of 
vlanders at my own cost, although L have witnessed 
much of its ravages in other people’s stables! Mr. 
White thinks the chances of finding out a remedy 
are not yet out, and I wish his words may prove 
true; whilst Mr. Sewell, of the Veteriary College, 
vave us to understand he had found it, which 
words certainly did not prove true. A friend of 
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mine gave him a fair trial. He purchased two 
young and otherwise healthy horses, which were 
infected with this disease, and placed them under 
Mr. Sewell’s care, but a bullet closed the scene. 
It must surely appear extraordinary to some of the 
Qld School, that neither Doctor Green nor the 
dews of Heaven have any chance of contending 
with this dire disease; but, perhaps, they account 
for it in this way :---I believe the horse, in a state 
of nature, is not often subject to glanders; as he 
has, however, been so long domesticated, it rather 
astonishes us that the remedy should still remain 
unknown. 

Although glanders is supposed to be a contagi- 
ous disease, Professor Coleman is of opinion that 
not ohne horse in ten thousand so receives the ma- 
lady. I have always been of this opinion, and 
was the means of administering comfort to a friend 
of mine m Surrey, three years ago, who wrote to 
me ina great fright, informing me he had a glan- 
dered horse in his stud, and that his hunters mest 
catch it, as they stood in the same stable with hin, 
and, moreover, had eaten of a bran mash which he 
had partaken of, it having been removed from 
his manger to theirs! I answered his letter by 
assuring lim there was no danger unless the 
poisonous matter had been applied to any place 
where the skin was broken, which was not likely 
to be the case. That glanders is communicable by 
inoculation, and engendered in impure alr, is a fact, 
I believe, that no one doubts; and it is also pro- 
duced generally, I. believe, from sudden exposure 
to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, and cold and 
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heat; but I believe it not to be infectious except 
under peculiar circumstances, and in its very worst 
stage. 7" 

Professor Coleman has witnessed several cases 
of recovery from chronic glanders, where the dis- 
ease has run itself out, which no doubt was the 
case with that fine chesnut hunter which Mr. 
Harben rides in the New Forest---the only instance 
I know of complete recovery from this fatal 
disorder. I really believe it to be incurable by 
art. 

I should imagine there are few persons, having 
kept numerous horses of various kinds for several 
years of their lives, who have not now and then 
inagined they have had a glandered one. It was 
my own case a short time since, but the alarm 
proved to be a false one. As I think Mr. White 
properly distinguishes the symptoms of those diseases 
which may be taken for glanders, I shall take the 
liberty of quoting him here.---“ In catarrh there 1s 
often a discharge from both nostrils; but it is 
attended with cough, dulness of the eyes, and 
general indisposition, which is not the case in 
vlanders. In strangles there is frequently a dis- 
charge from the nostrils, and a swelling under 
the jaw. Here also the discharge proceeds 
from both nostrils: the matter is generally of a 
whitish colour, like the matter of an abscess. The 
swelling under the jaw is more diffused than in 
vlanders; it is also tender, becomes gradually 
larger, and at length suppurates and bursts. 
Strangles are also attended with general indisposi- 
tion, dulness of eyes, and cough, and not unfre- 
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quently, before the swelling  suppurates, there isa 
considerable difficulty in swallowing.” 

Were it necessary to shew how very intimately 
connected are the treatment of horses in health 
und the preservation of them from disease, we have 
only to peruse a work upon glanders, published by 
the late Veterinary Surgeon of the Second Dragoon 
Guards, in which he clearly proves that in the 
army glanders is the almost inevitable consequence 
of the local situations in which cavalry is too often 
placed when on actual service or on shipboard ; 
und even in quarters where the discipline of « 
regunent rs at variance with the well-domg of the 
horses. 

The following curious experiment in glanders 
was performed by Mr. Coleman, and is introduced 
by Mr. Percival] to prove the contagious as well as 
constitutional nature of the disease; aud also to 
disprove the assumption of Mr. Hunter, that the 
blood of glandered horses does not become dis- 
eased. Anass was bled till he fell from exhaus- 
tion. ‘The blood of a glandered horse was con- 
ducted into his empty vems until he shewed every 
sign of perfect resuscitation. The consequence 
was, the ass became violently glandered in the space 


of five days! 
GREASE. 


Thanks to a better system of treating horses of 
wll descriptions, this filthy disease has nearly taken 
its departure from all but the very worst regulated 
stables. I never had it in mine to any degree until 
the winter of 1827-8, when a mare that had been 
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running in the ‘ Nimrod Southampton” coach, 
and whose constitution had been much excited 
by high keep for several previous years, was 
severely affected with it in both her hindheels. I 
attributed it to her coming from as much corn 
as she could eat to none or next to none, pro« 
ducing a morbid state of the blood, with a 
languid circulation in the extremities, which in 
consequence became a prey to the disease. She 
was as bad as she could be in what may be termed 
the first stage of the disorder. In short she 
could searcely limp out of the stable, and her 
heels were offensive to the last degree. Caring but 
little whether she lived or died, as she would not 
breed, I thought her a fair subject for practice, and 
treated her thus:—I had her heels washed every 
other night with warm water and soap, aud then 
lapped up in a simple bran poultice; persevered i 
viving her three parts diuretic and one part cordial 
halls, as often as her constitution would endure 
them, and a good allowance of oats and beans. 
She is now (July 182s) as free from the disease as 
she was on the day she was foaled. Iam, hows 
ever, quite convinced there is more than one stave 
of grease in which all attempts at cure are fruit- 
less. Mr. Percivall details the successful issue 
of his father’s treatment of a most inveterate 
case of two years’ standing, but the patient was 
subject to a very painful operation. Grease has 
heen called the chilblain of the horse, but in my 
opinion improperly. Good grooming will prevent 
vrease, but no care can exempt young children 
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from chilblains. It is asserted that thorough-bred 
horses never: have grease. 


HUMOURS. 


Theory on this subject has undergone a great 
change within the last twenty years. True it is 
that horses which live well, and are not properly 
treated, are liable to a morbid and vitiated state of 
the blood, the virulence of which (the grease for 
instance) is sufficiently proved by the difficulty with 
which it is got rid of, and the animal restored to its 
natural and healthy state. The characteristic 
strength and vigour of the horse, however, is amply 
displayed by the immense and long-continued local 
discharge which he will sometimes undergo, with- 
out the constitution appearing to be much affected 
by it. 

From what are termed humours, or more 
properly speaking foulness of habit, I have suffered 
very little, and lay my good luck to the account of 
the druggist and the balling-iron, and tv an impres- 
sive lesson or two in early life. 

It is well known that a very considerable 
number of hunters have passed through my hands, 
and of course some of them horses of high charac- 
ter, by the prices I obtained for them. In short, at 
one time of my life, my friends used to tell me, 
that, from the frequent purchases I made, there 
was but a shade between me and the licensed 
horse-dealer. It might have been so; but we will 
let that pass; and 1 will proceed to state one fact, 
which I think I may say is nearly, if not quite, 
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unequalled in the annals of horse-dealing—~l 
NEVER HAD A HORSE RETURNED TO ME AS 
UNSOUND3 and, as I assert this in the face of the 
world it is fair to assume that my assertion is 
correct. Perhaps it may be asked what has this 
to do with the present subject-—-that of humours ? 
My answer is, [ kept my horses clean in their 
habits, and, barring accidents, consequently sound. 

On the subject of what grooms term humours, 
Osmer writes thus: “ There is a lameness proceed- 
ing from humours; that is to say, the blood and 
juices are viscid, not passing readily through the 
various canals of circulation. Obstructions arise, 
‘by which the soft parts are affected with pain, and 
lameness ensues, sometimes in one part, sometimes 
in another.” 


INFLAMMATION, GENERAL AND LOCAL, 


I now come to the second deep curse on good 
horse-flesh, inseparable perhaps from the treatment 
it receives in subjection to the use of us lords of 
the creation, but from which even a life of nature 
is not always free. High keep, however, assisted 
by bad grooming and badly-ventilated stables, is 
the great abettor of that inflammatory action which 
so often presents itself in such appalling forms, 
and frequently without any apparent cause. The 
horse, however, is certainly prone to inflammatory 
complaints. 

All things considered, I have escaped pretty 
well in my own stable from the effects of inflam- 
inatory attacks, whether general or local, and can 
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only number six cases beside the two I have men- 
tioned. The first, a five-year-old horse, died from 
an attack of inflamed lungs, occasioned by a 
chill: with hounds, The second, seized with 
general inflammation, had a very narrow escape, 
but recovered by the attention of Mr. Wild, V.5. 
of Oxford, and I sold him for two hundred 
guineas. He was in no wise far the worse for 
it, which I take to be an unusual case. The 
third was seized with general inflammation, 
owing to being over-worked with hounds. His 
life was saved by the skill of Mr. Lucas of Ather- 
stone; but his feet came off, and he was worth 
nothing afterwards as a hunter. The fourth, an 
alarming attack of general inflammation, occa- 
sioned by neglect of a helper who had the care 
of him in the absence of myself and my groom. 
His life was saved by the judicious treatment of 
the late Mr. Palfrey of Worcester, and 1 sold him 
fer two hundred guineas. He was, however, 
always queer in his feet, from the effects of his 
illness, though he hunted six seasons. The filth, a 
case of general inflammation, was in imminent 
danger for many days; but being a stallion reco- 
vered rapidly, and I sold him the same season for 
one hundred and fifty pounds. The sixth, a 
desperate case of inflamed lungs. After extreme 
suffering for eight days (during which time and for 
seven succeeding days he neyer laid down, and his 
life was despaired of), he was saved by the skill of 
Mr. Fryer, near Northallerton, in Yorkshire. ‘This 
horse recovered, all but a slight cough on first 
coming out of the stable on a cold morning, and 
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I sold him at the latter end of the year 1827 for 
one hundred guineas, subject to this cough. 

I must offer a remark here: with the exception 
of one, each of these cases occurred when J was 
absentfrom my horses. The reader may fairly ask, 
then, do I mean to imply by this, that, had I been 
with them, they would not have been so attacked ? 
I do not go this length; but thus far will I go-- 
namely, that barring epizootic affections, so preva- 
lent at particular seasons of the year, it is in the 
power of a good groom---I mean a man of under- 
standing, who looks to the state of the bowels, and 
to symptoms which he is equal to comprehend and 
1o take for his guide---to secure his stable against 
these internal complaints, unless produced by 
unmerciful riding after hounds, or on theroad. Of 
course I must also bar chills caught by neglect of 
inferior servants; but these seldom occur in regular 
hunting establishments. In the case of the stal- 
lion, however, I did not act with my usual vigi- 
Jance. The horse was brought to covert for me, 
and I mounted him ; but perceiving him dull, and 
unmindful of passing objects, and also touching 
little obstacles with his toe, so contrary to his 
natural action, I sent him home directly, ordering 
him to be copiously bled, and his corn diminished, 
hut I did not sufficiently raise the warning voice. 
Having another horse in the field, I pursued the 
chase; and when 1 saw my sick horse, the neat 
day but one, it required all the skill of a very 
eminent practitioner to preserve his nearly for- 
feited life. Had I ordered the veterinary surgeon 
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to be sent for the moment my servant got home, 
I should have acted a much wiser part. 

J am of opinion that horses having become 
subject to severe inflammatory attacks, scarcely 
ever are themselves agains and I will never in 
future purcliase one which I know to have been so 
afflicted. The only hunter I ever had go blind in 
my possession was at death’s door with general 
inflammation defore [ was possessed of him 3 and 
to that, I dare say, might his blindness be chiefly 
attributed. Previously to his illness I offered a 
hundred guineas for him, and purchased him after- 
wards for fifty' pounds; so that his owner must have 
been somewhat of my way of thinking. 

It is not for me to enter physiologically into 
this dangerous complaint, which I think is well 
described by Mr. White. “ Inflammation,” says 
he, “‘ consists im an increased action of the heart 
and arteries, when general; whereby the blood 
circulates with unusual velocity, throwing the whole 
system into derangement: and when J/ocal, the 
increased action is in like manner confined to the 
vessels of that part.” That which is general, he 
tells us, “is often produced by plethora, and is 
only an effort of Nature to get rid of so much 
superfluous blood ; and when local, that superfluous 
blood is determined to some particular part, fre- 
quently falling upon some of the internal organs, 
such as lungs, eyes, bowels, &c.” Braey Clark 
also confirms this: but, in my opinion, with hunters, 
chills, by a sudden constriction of the capillary 
vessels; being ridden with hounds when not 
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properly prepared for severe work ; want of atten- 
tion to the state of the bowels; and, above all, 
sudden changes of system, are the general predis- 
posing causes of all inflammatory attacks of the 
nature I have been describing. 

Mr. Bracy Clark observes, “ A much greater 
number of horses that are high fed, and stand 
much at rest in close warm stables, die of diseases 
which are brought on them from the want of 
regular exercise, especially in great towns, than 
from any other class of diseases to which they are 
liable.” In this 1 coincide, and it is in support of 
my argument that good grooming is a preven- 
tive of them; but are we to conclude from this, 
that high keep, want of exercise, and hot stables, 
alone produce these diseases? Certaily not; 
although it is too much the fashion with veterinary 
surgeons to lay them to such causes. Mr. W. 
Percival], indeed, tells us (Lecture 77) the horse is 
an unimal destined by Nature to breathe an atmo- 
sphere of the purest kind; in proof of the salubrity of 
which to lun, suffer hin toremain in hisnative fields, 
and he wall live long and ail nothing.’ Although 
sorry to differ from such high authority as this, I 
cannot here give my assent. Acute diseases are not 
only not confined toa life of art, but when they make 
their attack ona life of nature the resistance is 
extremely weak. In the summer of 1828 a veteri- 
nary surgeon in Oxfordshire witnessed the death of 
four colts out of six from internal inflammation, 
although they never had been in a stable since they 
were foaled!! I say “ witnessed,” because I find 
he was not called in to them until the disease had 
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made some progress, and then, in thelr compara 
tively defenceless state, his assistance was of no 
avail, But I need not go into Oxfordshire for 
evidence in this case. I need only refer to my own 
establishment. Since [ have resided here, now 
(#7, e, 1828) six years, my average stock has been 
about twenty-five head of horned cattle, and sixteen 
or seventeen horses; the former living as nearly as 
possible what may be termed a life of nature, the 
latter always housed. Of the former, I have lost 
half a dozen by disease; of the latter, not one. 
For once that my horses have required the aid of 
medicine for disease, it has been administered ten 
times to my cattle. Somuch for the natural frailty 
of animal life! 

Mr. White, whose authority I respect because 
he deals in reason, and is, I think, generally near 
his mark, tells us that almost all the diseases of 
horses may be attributed to improper treatment, 
either in regard to feeding, exercise, state of the 
stable, or shoeig; and I am quite certain that, 
barring epizootics, most inflammatory attacks are 
to be thus accounted for. It is quite rational to 
conclude, that, if the ingesta exceed the egesta, 
derangement must ensue. It 1s, however, astonish- 
ing how little people in general regard the state of 
their horses’ bowels, although they are every day 
reminded of the necessity of atteution to their own. 

I will produce one fact here in support of my 
argument, although it is to be hoped that there are 
but few instances of such treatment, or, I should 
rather have said, neglect. A neighbour of mine 
had a horse which he used as a stud horse, and last 
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year (1827) he was seized with inflammation of the 
bowels, and died. On opening him it was found 
he had Jaboured under a most powerful constipation 
of the bowels, which nothing, after a certain period, 
could remove. “ How long was it since he had 
physic ”’ said I to his owner, when condoling with 
him on the loss he had sustained. “ He never had 
any,” was the reply; and, on inquiry, I found he 
had had him in his possession more than five years. 
Now horses of this description are of all others the 
most in need of temporary evacuants, from the state 
they are kept in, sometimes living high, and at 
others low, and for the most part debarred their 
regular exercise. 

When the internal organs are disordered, cure 
must depend on knowledge of the structure of the 
parts where disease is situated. We require not 
only a practical knowledge of the living subject, 
but also the testimony of the dead one; and such 
being the case I shali bring this subject to a close. 
When I say that the most active measures, directed 
by the best veterinary skill, are every day unable 
to check the determined violence of acute, or in- 
deed of chronic, inflammation, it would ill become 
me to say one word bearing any relation to the 
inedical treatment to be pursued, beyond the 
scarcely necessary hint, that, if advice be not 
immediately to be had, copious bleeding may be 
safely practised ; Wut it would be better to leave 
the bowels alone until the nature of the mflanma- 
tion be ascertained, as in some cases violent purging 
is destructive. Rowels also are of little service in 
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the acute stage of inflammation, and blistering had 
better await the vetermary surgeon’s arrival. 
Anunal economy is so strongly affected by 
all alterations of food and atmosphere, we cannot 
he surprised that to sudden changes of condition 
may be referred the exciting causes of many of these 
inflammatory attacks; and I believe this is theory 
which no one disputes. We may then safely infer 
that a well-ventilated stable with good grooming, 
food proportional to exercise, attention to the 
bowels, and as little exposure to extremes of all 
kinds as can, under all circumstanccs, be avoided, 
is the best security against the dangerous and so 
often unlooked-for diseases of which I have been 
now speaking. Thus, Mr. Percivall tells us (Lee- 
ture 88), when pointing out the causes of diseased 
lunys :--- If cold produced it, pneumonia ought to 
be more prevalent at this time: so also, by parity 
of reasoning, we may argue that it is not heat; for 
many horses in hot climates are exposed toa higher 
degree of heat in their natural than in their do- 
miestic state. Alternations of these conditions, 
however, appear to be powerfully influential in the 
production of this disease---a fact which the know- 
ledge of the physiology of the lungs may lead us to 
understand ; since no part of the animal is so much 
under the operation of changes of temperature as 
the mucous membrane lining the nose, windpipe, 
and air cells, with which cold or heated air must 
actually come in contact at every inspiration, in a 
manner I have before pointed out. If we couple 
this physiological truth, then, with the exciting 
causes of inflammation in general, ueed we feel 
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surprised when we find that this membrane, of all 
other parts, suffers from the operation of such 
agents ?? Now the volume of this work, from 
which I have extracted the foregoing, was not pub- 
lished when I urged my arguments against the 
danger of exposing horses, which have been kept in 
warm stables for nine months of the year, to the 
cold and frosty nights of May and June, and thus 
accounted for so many of them becoming roarers. 

Again—-" With respect to change of fuod,” 
says Mr. P., * there cannot be a doubt but it must 
(lispose, from its being the chief cause of plethora, 
to general diathesis of the system; and so far it 
contributes to the production of pneumonia, or any 
other inflammatory affection.” 

I shall now conclude this subject with observ- 
ing that Mr. Percival] devotes upwards of seventy 
closely printed pages to these inflammatory com- 
plaints, which he expatiates on with his usual 
ability. ‘The reader will not expect me to follow 
him into his treatment of them: but let those who 
have studs keep a sharp look-out, for inflammatory 
complaints are never far from their stable doors. 
If a horse appears dull; looking heavy in his eye ; 
drooping his head ; becomes restless, frequently 
shifting his legs; let his owner not wait for the 
short cough and dilated nostril (which most likely 
his groom would do), but let him send express for 
the best advice he can procure! 


FOOT LAMENESS. 


A spirit of inquiry has lately pervaded all ranks 
of the people, and I have not altogether remained 
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passive : on the contrary, on this particular subject 
--one of such vital naportance to an animal to 
which I am so ardently attached---I have travelled 
many hundred miles, and spent many pounds, in 
seeking for instruction and knowledge. 

On all subjects connected with science I have 
ever been partial to the interlocutory style. We 
have not only some of the brightest ornaments of 
antiquity for our model---the Bible itself not form- 
ing an exception---but another advantage appears to 
accompany it. We often glean information from 
the questions, as well as from the answers given to 
them; and it enables the writer more minutely to 
divide his subjects. I shall, therefore, assume 
the signature B, and reply to the questions of my 
brother dialogist 4. 

A, You say you are about to write on the com- 
plicated diseases of horses’ feet, and on shoeing! 
Have you the vanity to imagine you can offer any- 
thing new and satisfactory on a subject upon which 
one would suppose inspiration itself could searcely 
throw any new light ? 

B. Why should I be deprived of vanity, that 
choicest given of Heaven? We are all subject to 
speculative errors, and doubtless I am not without 
my share: but here I shal] speak the powerful and 
practical language of experience, and facts shall be 
the basis of my reasoning. Now then to business. 

A. Do you attribute the frequent instances of 
horses being lame in their feet to the evils of bad 
shoeing ? 

B. Certainly not--inasmuch as the form of the 
shoe is concerned. Provided no injury be done hy 
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driving the nails improperly, I will answer for it 
no horse ever was or ever will be lamed from 
inerely wearing an ill-constructed shoe. I would 
pledge my very existence, that, out of fifty horses 
shod by the most inexperienced apprentices that 
ever practised the art, not one of them shall be Jame 
from this cause alone. 

A. I imagine you do not mean to assert that bad 
shoeing will not alter the natural form of the foot ¢ 

B. Bad shoeing will alter the natural form of 
the foot; but not once in a hundred times will it 
of itself produce lameness---not even from corns. 

A. To what then do you attribute the very 
frequent occurrence of foot-lameness 4 

B. Principally to these causes :---Natural mal- 
conformation, or rather weak organisation of the 
internal parts of the hoof; inflammation, and fever 
produced by excitement of high food and hard 
riding or driving; concussion from beating the 
ground on the road and at grass; irregular and 
unprepared-for work 5; unproper position of the 
limb, occasioning an uneven tread 5 and, above all, 
lhe puce. “ It isthe pace that kills.” 

Af, Do you mean to say contraction will not be 
produced by bad shoeing, and that contraction will 
not produce lameness ? 

B. Bad shoeing, as I have said before, may 
alter the form of the foot ; but I have yet to see an 
instance of contraction alone producing lameness in 
the foot of a horse. On the contrary, my experi- 
ence has justified the conclusion that the narrow 
mnule-like foot is the foot most likely to stand, unin- 
jured, very severe work on the road. 
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and ponies bear me out here; for they are never 
lame in their feet, though they are contraction 
exemplified. I am convinced that contraction of 
the hoof, when not natural, is the effect of internal 
inflammation of it; but I have never seen a solitary 
instance of its being the cause of lameness. ‘This, 
it will be remembered, is not the first time I have 
broached this opinion. It will be recollected I 
stated in illustration of it, my having purchased a 
hunter in Gloucestershire for 150%. (p. 140), which, 
although a known good one, no man in Colonel 
Berkeley or Mr. Hornyold’s Hunts would buy 
because he had very narrow feet, and consequently 
must be lume. Now this horse was sold, by 
Messrs. Tattersall, for eighty guineas, as sound on 
his feet us when he was foaled, after six more sea- 
sous’ hunting, carrying a very heavy weight. 

4, Do you mean to say you prefer a narrow to 
a wide foot ? 

B. By no means. I very nuch prefer a wide 
foot for a hunter, for reasons which I need 
not state; and on the road, a horse having a 
firmer basis to support his body, treads more 
securely on a wide foot than on a narrow one; but 
very few wide feet, which have generally thin 
soles, if not low heels, will stand severe battering 
ou the road. 

x4, Do you mean us to understand that it mat- 
ters not whether a horse be ill or well shed ? 

B. I do not go so far as this; but I am quite 
convinced that the art of the mechanic, however 
skilfully employed, is only an auxiliary to the 
sounduess of horses’ feet. To shew you, however, 
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how important I consider good shoeing to be, 1 
hazard the presumption that it even preserves the 
form and shape of the natural foot. I mean to 
imply this: You shall keep your horse five years 
without shoes, and doing nothing but running wild 
in his pasture : I will keep my horse shod, doing 
work, and in the stable: and at the end of the five 
years--provided no internal disease, proceeding 
from causes which I have before enumerated, has 
attacked them---the feet of my horse shall be not 
only as sound as those of yours, but in a firmer and 
better form for any kind of hard work; and I see 
no reason why it should not be so. Nature is 
liberal to those who cultivate her, and has no ob- 
jection to our following and embellishing her ; but 
itis by violating, forcing, and counteracting her 
that the mischief here is done. 

A. Then you mean at once to assert that shoe- 
ing is not a general cause of foot-lameness ¢ 

B. General conclusions cannot be drawn from 
individual cases ; but, speaking generally, 1 do not 
think it is. When executed on its worst plan it 
has not alone the power to produce lameness; but 
when in conformity to the principles of Nature, it 
is w protection and a preventive of disease. Pardon 
here the following short digression. 

When time was young, and earth in a state of 
nature, horses might not require shoes; but that 
they should so long have been without them as a 
defence to the fuot, I have always considered a 
serious reflection on the inventive genius of man- 
kind. Letus look, however, to the result. The 
mnost serious inconveniences. attended with esmoos 
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loss of human life, were the consequences of horses 
not bemg shod. Armies were rendered useless— 
(Hannibal’s, for instance, when opposed to Scipio, 
whose horses were unfit for service by the bad 
roads they had marched over ; those of Mithridates 
in Bithynia, and a score other instances)-—and, in 
short, the value of the animal was comparatively 
small. ‘To this, indeed, we may ascribe the pre- 
ference given to asses over horses in the ear- 
lier stages of society for all domestic purposes ; 
for, notwithstandmg the pains they took in 
selecting those with strong hoofs that “ shall 
be counted like flint,’ and loud sounding hoofs 
---which, by the bye, must have been narrow 
and hollow ones---and old Xenophon’s recipe* 
for hardening them, they were but of little ser- 
vice to them. 

A. Now then explain to me what you consider 
good shoeing 5 and tell me whether there is any 
general principle to be acted upon, either in pre- 
paring the hoof or in the form of the shoe. 

B. That there is no general system to be pure 
sued in shoeing, is best proved by the well-known 
fact, that all system-mongers and their systems 
have gone to pot together, and we now hear no 
more of them. 

A. Of course, then, you will shew us in what 
way different kinds of horses are to be shod, so as 
to prevent as much as possible the probability of 
their feet receiving injury from shoes; and also in- 
form us how they should be treated generally, so 


« Vegetius mentions a salve— quo ungule nutriantur, et medi- 
caminis beneficio subscrescat quod itineris attriverat injuria.” 
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as to ward off the other evils of which you have 
spoken. 

B. You have allotted me a task which no man 
yet born can perform. It is in no man’s power to 
alter the natural mal-organisation of animal struc- 
ture. If the hoofs of a horse are defective---which 
many are from the time of birth---and his tread is 
uneven, nothing will prevent his being lame if 
exposed to high keep and fast work---the former, 
however, not being always essential. 

AA. When you speak of horses’ hoofs being defec- 
tive from birth, do you mean in external form--- 
such as too thick or too thin in the sole; too high 
or too low, too wide or too narrow, in the heels ? 

B. 1 except all shapes and forms. My experi- 
ence--and I have paid for it---instructs me, that 
such feet as you would take for models are often 
defective from birth. Disease often attacks them 
previously to their being exposed to injury; but 
should it so happen that feet of this description are 
attached to legs improperly placed, it 1s next to a 
muracle if they will endure hardship. 

A Will not good shoemg remedy this de- 
fect, and render a horse sound at six years old, 
which may have been struck with foot lameness at 
four? 

B. It might do so by producing a more even 
tread 3 and after the wonderful changes I have seen 
effected by shoeing in the horses at Carlton Palace, 
under the direction of Mr. Goodwin, which he has 
so ably demonstrated by casts, I will not say it is 
not so; although Mr. Goodwin told me that in 
one instance---a three-year-old colt, purehased for 
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His Majesty, which was struck with foot-lameness 
at grass when a three-year-old, and continued lame 
for eleven years-~-no relief could be obtained. I 
have a case now (July 1828) in my own stable 
which applies well here. It is of a four-year-old 
mare which I bred myself, and had not been shod 
more than six times, and then by an excellent 
hand. I was riding her on the road at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, when all of a sudden she 
dropped very lame in the near fore-foot. With 
dificulty I got her to Reading, and left her 
at the Crown Inn for the night. The next day 
she walked home, and the usual means were 
resorted to in order to cool her foot---for it was 
evident the injury was there---and she soon be- 
came sound. Zhis mure, however, will be u 
cripple for the rest of her life ; and all the art 
of a Goodwin, a ‘Turner, or the Professor him- 
self, will never keep her sound if put to severe 
work. She now goes sound after she gets a 
mile from her stable ; but the navicular bone is 
injured, and no human art can restore her. At 
the same time I must observe, that if I wanted 
x model of a finely-formed foot L would take it 
from the one I have been speaking of 5 for it is 
perfect as far as outward appearance goes. But 
here is “ the young disease, that must subdue at 
length.” | 

4. I cannot help thinking you will lose all 
your credit with the public for having said that bad 
shoeing will not lame horses. 

B. The experience of my life has confirmed 
the truth of my assertion; and, if I liked it, I need 
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not go from my own cart-horse stables for the; proof 
of it. But I will go farther a-field. I will go to 
the two Principalities of Wales, into the very 
remote parts of them, where shoeing is performed 
in the most clumsy manner. There, excepting 
among those used in coaches and post-chaises, you 
never see a lame horse. Now the question is-- 
why do you not? Lanswer, because you never see 
a horse going more than five miles an hour, and 
corn is very sparingly given. I have sojourned a 
great deal in those parts, and never did I see a 
thorough-bred Welchman, drunk or sober, ride 
beyond that pace. I say again---“ 7 is the pace” 
---the telling pace, the high condition we so much 
boast of, and not the iron defence of a shoe, that 
lames one holf of our horses. Take off their shoes, 
and «ad? of them would be lame. I mean, then, here 
clearly and distinctly to give it as ny opinion, that 
if horses were never to be ridden more than five 
miles im the hour, and fed very sparingly with 
corn, they would never be lame in their feet, 
whether shod ill or shod well, unless in cases of 
constitutional disease --- us was the case of the 
three-year-old of His Majesty’s just mentioned, 
who was struck with fvot-lameness before he was 
put to work, or shod. 

A. Will you tell me what you consider good, 
and what you consider bad shoeing { And will you 
afterwards state the most likely course to pursue 
to keep horses sound in thew feet from causes 
unconnected with shoeing ¢ 

B. I will do so at a future opportunity, 
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A. Will you tell me what you consider a per- 
fect foot $ 

B. It 1s obvious that a perfect foot is one that 
is formed agreeably to the best pattern that Nature 
presents to us; and when we consider that the 
contents of it are highly sensible, being composed 
of bones, tendons, ligaments, nerves, arteries, and 
veins, we must look upon it as one of the finest 
specimens of the plastic art. I do not, however, 
require what is called a perfect foot---perfect I 
mean to the eye---for I have seen many such not 
worth sixpence each. I require one (no matter in 
what form, although I should prefer a wide one for 
a hunter, anda tolerably wide enough one for a 
hack) which is made of firm materials, and able 
to resist disease. This, however, can only be 
proved by experience. For instance, I thought I 
had a pair of beautifully-formed feet under the 
four-year-old filly 1 bred, and so I have; but I 
would not give sixpence a dozen for such for my 
pace on the road. I do not believe the tread has 
anything to do with this case, as the structure of 
my mare’s shoulders and fore-legs is very true, and, 
her knees and pasterns excellent. 

A. If you had a horse with an ill-shaped toot, 
apparently inclined to contraction, would you take 
any steps towards bringing it to a better form? 

B. Certainly not. If the horse be sound, let 
well alone; for, as Mr. Goodwin observes, “ were 
all horses whose hovfs are deformed to be under 
treatinent, three-fourths of those in the United 
Kingdom would be put out of work.” I have seen 
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a great deal of injury done by blacksmiths opening 
the heels of horses with their drawing-knite, and 
putting on shoes too wide for the foot. 'This prac- 
tice gets them many a half-crown, and ruins thou- 
sands of horses. A gentleman sends a horse to 
their shop, and the following is generally the 
blarney on this occasion :--“ If you had not sent 
this horse here, Sir, you would soon have had him 
lame: only see how his heels are grown together !” 
The operator now sets to work, unmercifully, with 
his butteris or drawing-knife, and when he has cut 
a great cleft on each side of the frog---to the 
evident weakening of the heels which support the 
greater part of the animal’s weight---and placed a 
shoe nearly straight atthe quarters, too wide for the 
foot and heels, and consequently giving it the 
appearance of being open, he exclaims, “ there, Sir, 
now you have a fine open foot.” I have said before, 
I do: not ézsist upon an open foot, for I have seen 
as many horses lame with them as [have with strony 
and narrow heels, and such as incline inward ; “at 
the same time I should much preter au open foot, 
if it be firm a one, for very obvious reasons. 

AA. Then you mean to say, the art of the 
mechanic 1s ouly an auxiliary to the sound state of 
a horse’s foot ;Ffand that, whether he be shod ill, or 
whether he be shod well, he will always be liable 
to be lame from causes totally unconnected with 
shoeing ? 

B. That is decidedly my opinion; and I take 
iny stand on the hind foot, which is never the seat of 
founder, although composed of precisely the same 
materials as the fore-foot, and not only subject to, 
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all the ineonvenience of nailing the shoe on it, but 
to a considerable share of neglect into the bargain ; 
far we are well aware grooms of an inferior order 
never pay much attention to the hinder feet. | 
must, however, go farther here :---the hind Jeg’ is 
subject to more diseases than the fore leg; but how 
happens it that the foot is not? Again, how 
happens it that 1 may over-mark or distress my 
horse in & run, and in a few hours a violent fever 
shall attack his fore-feet, whilst his hinder ones 
remain as they were? I am now alluding to a case 
where there shall have been no beating the hard 
road 5 no concussion (for my horse shall have been 
going over his fetlocks in dirt, and only for half an 
hour); uo malestructure of his limbs, for he shall 
be awell formed one; and, if you like it better, he 
shall have been ridden barefoot, 

Now what is the consequence of this half 
hour’s burst? Why, that my horse shall be Jame 
in his fore-feet, from this time forth evermore, but 
that his hinder feet shall feel no mjury whatever ! 
Whatthen ain I to conclude fromthis? Why, I 
naturally conclude that there 18 a predisposition ta. 
disease in the foure-feet of horses, which not only 
does not extst in the hinder ones, but with which 
shoeing has nothing to do. 

A. Your argument is forcible, but you have 
been alluding to hunters, and not to road-horses, 
and it is to the latter that the system of founder 
chiefly applies. 

B. I admit of but very little distinction here. 
It signifies not much whether I ride a horse very 
hard over w country, or whether I rattle him fifty 
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miles on theroad, In either case fever will be 
produced by the excitement, and that fever has 
undoubtedly a determination to the sensible parts of 
the fure-feet.---I consider the following statement 
highly confirmatory of the opinion I have ventured 
to give :---“ When a horse,” says Mr, Goodwin, 
has been lame for same time, without any 
apparent cause, this disease (founder) is then 
generally supposed to exist. It prevails among all 
sorts of horses, but never occurs in the hind feet. 
I cannot give a better illustration of it than by 
relating the following case, which occurred in a celee 
brated hunter. When I saw the horse, he had then 
been lame two or three years, and it had been sup- 
posed that he was merely tender or sore from some 
slight cause; but in spite of all the remedies that 
were adopted, the disease increased progressively 
until he became excessively lame, exhibiting all 
the distressing symptoms observed in severe cases 
of contraction. Various opinions have been formed 
as to the seat of the disease; us almost every part 
of the fore-legs, shoulders,and feet, bore the marks 
of a variety of operations which had been per- 
formed---blistering, firing, rowelling, &c. After 
haviag minutely examined into the nature of the 
case, my opinion led me to state that there was no 
prospect of relief, and that, notwithstanding the 
hoofs had every appearance of perfection, the 
cause of lameness would be discovered on dissec- 
tion to exist in the foot. 

“ The gentleman to whom the horse belonged 
immediately directed that he might be destroyed, 
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and after ¢leath sent me :the feet for dissection. 
There was no.reason whatever to believe that-any 
change of the form or structure of the horn was 
the cause of the lameness; but on prosecuting the 
dissection, I found that a considerable degree ‘of 
ossification had taken place in the large flexor 
tendon, which passes over the navicular bone; 
adhesions also between the bone and the tendon ; 
the articular cartilages were denuded, and the body 
of the bone had become carious, ‘The disease in 
both feet was nearly similar.---The symptoms and 
appearances,” adds Mr. G. “in all cases of this 
kind of lameness are much the same ?” 

Now, may I ask, where is the man who will 
say iVo to these three questions :---Was not this 
disease totally unconnected with the external struc- 
ture of the foot? Was it not produced by inflain- 
mation? And might it not have happened if the 
horse in question had gone barefoot all his life ¢--- 
Surely no one will pretend to say that coneussion 
does not take place with or without shoes ; and 
which Nature must have been aware of when she 
provided so carefully against it. 

A. Butis itnot generally supposed that concus- 
sion, increased by the resistance of an iron shac, 
is the general cause of tvot lameness ¢ 

B. I should soon bewilder youand myself were 
I to enter fully into this subject. One reason Mr. 
Coleman gives for the large dray horses never being 
lame in their feet is, the immense weight which 
at every step is imposed on them; whilst others 
say that nothing but concussion produces the 
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mischief. Mr. Bracy Clarke has told us, that so 
long as we have an inflexible, unyielding substance 
afixed to a flexible elastic foot, so long shall we 
have lame horses; and Mr. Bracy Clarke does not 
stand alone heres 

A. Why then has not the ingenuity of 
man found out a remedy for the evil, by invent- 
ing elastic shoes giving way to the extension of 
the foot ? 

B. What! have you never heard of the various 
patent expansion shoes of Mr. Bracy Clarke and 
others? 

A. What is become of them ? 

B. Did I not tell you that the systems and 
system-inongers were all gone to pot together? 
I/xpansion shoes have been tried, and not found to 
auswer; therefore it is fair to conclude that mere 
concussion is not the root of the evil. The root of 
the evil is the pace ; and inflammation ts produced 
by the consequence of that pace, unaccompanied by 
good grooming to counteract tw. If concussion 
alone were the cause, surely the Ingenuity of the 
whole body of veterinary surgeons would have 
found some certain and feasible method of provid- 
ing against it; but it all ends in this:---/V7th 
shoes, ut the pace we ride our horses, and from 
our high keep, we shall always have one-filth of 
them more or less injured in their feet: without 
shoes, all would be lame: so of two evils we should 
chuse the lesser. 

Never having tried them, I can give no opinion 
of the effect of what are called expansion shoes--- 

AA 
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but in reading on the subject, I have found such 
stuff as this:---That when # sinith is nailing a shoe 
of the common make on the foot of a horse, the 
foot, when held up bythe said smith, is in its most 
collapsed state, and narrower in consequence of 
the weight being removed from it.---Now I will 
auswer for it, that the width of ten thousand 
horses’ feet shall be taken when standing under 
their weight, and not an atom of difference in 
the external form will be found on taking the 
foot up. 

AA. ‘Then you are of opinion that no shoe has 
been as yet produced that can be said to prevent 
concussion, adinittiug that to be one exciting cause 
to Jameness? 

B. “ An inquiry into the structure of the foot,” 
says Mr. Goodwin, “ will alone shew that it is 
impossible tou suggest a form of shoe which can 
admit of all the functions of the foot beimg duly 
performed ; and that shoe,” adds he, “ is the most 
entitled to our notice which gives the least meon- 
venience to the animal, and allows of the most 
natural position to the feet, either when in aetion 
or at rest.’ When in Devonshire, four years ayo, 
I certamly saw a shoe made by Mr. Rogers, V. XS. 
of Exeter, the most likely of any I ever met with 
to counteract the effects of an inflexible substance 
nailed to a flexible organ, on which great weight 
is to be placed 5 and, as far as concussion can be 
illowed its share in producing the diseases of 
feet, might certainly prove an antidote. I have 
shewn it to several practical men, who admired 
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it much, provided it could be brought into general 
use---the only sure test of its merit. The annexed 
figure is a fac simile of Mr. Rogers’s shoe :— 
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[ have given this drawing of it, us it is not in 
my power to describe the name of the jomt, if such 
it can be called, which enables the shoe to expand 
with very little force of the hands applied to the 
heels of it. On taking one heel in one hand and 
the other in the other hand, and holding the shoe 
to the light, the expansion of the nick or hinge A 
is very apparent to nearly the eighth of an inch. 
At first sight we might exclaim, surely this shoe, 
from being so nearly cut through at the toe, must 
break when exposed to much friction !---but this 
does not appear to be the case. Mr. Rogers shewed 
ine one that had been carried three hundred wid 
twenty miles on a wheel-horse in the mail, and 
which was no more worn than any common shoe. It 
must, however, be observed that these shoes are 
manufactured by what, in white-smithery, is 
termed plating, and afterward reduced to steel 
temper; which circumstance alone will ever pre- 

AAZ 
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clude their general use, and therefore they will 
experience the fate of all other systems. 

I now come to another antidote for concussion, 
which, as it appeared easy of access, I thought I 
would try the effect of. I allude to a thick piece 
of leather, resembling that which composes the 
sole of a walking shoe, placed so as to cover the 
surface of the foot, and the shoe nailed through it. 
As a farther advantage to feet that had been 
injured, stopping, of a very adhesive nature, was 
wpplied to the cavity of the foot, and all, including 
the frog, was well secured by this leathern sole. 
Mr. Sewell, of Water Lane, Strand (brother I 
believe to Mr.S. of the College), was the operator; 
wud having a well-bred hack in London, with 
rather mule-like feet, and a little the worse for the 
many thousand mules she had galloped on the road 
with me in the two preceding years, I thought her 
a fit subject for experiment; so took her myself to 
the forge, and witnessed the whole process---paying 
seven shillings for the operation on the two fore 
feet. 

Now then for the result. I got on her back im 
Piccadilly, intending to ride her home (fifty miles) 
to dinner on a short winter’s day, therefore the 
pace was quick. The roads also were extremely 
wet; and as I was walking her up Egham Lull, 
only nineteen miles from town, I took the oppor- 
tunity of looking at her feet, when I found one of 
the leathern soles was entirely destroyed by the 
lriction of the gravel, at the pace I had ridden 5 but 
the other was firm in its place. Conceiving, from the 
mule-like form of this mare’s feet, that they were 
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best adapted for this contrivance, and finding it 
unequal to the purpose I had applied it---namely, 
twelve miles an hour, on a wet gravelly road, and 
also finding no difference in the gait of my mare--- 
I never again rode in leathern shoes, but placed 
them to the account of the systems. 

There are, however, advocates for anything 
that is new, ora little out of the common way. A 
neighbour of mine who hunts on the Hampshire 
Hills, and is a little particular about his horses, 
has them shod over a leathern sole, and tells me he 
{mds it answer. My opinion on this subject 
is, that if his horses have bad thrushes, the 
Jeathern covering may be useful; but, as far as my 
experience of horses going over flints in the winter 
has led me, I consider them beneficial, and not 
injurious to their feet. 

Mr. Rogers, of Exeter, sent me another kind 
of shoe, intended to ward off concussion. ‘This 
has a spring on the near heel. The shoe was 
accompanied by a certificate from the horse-keeper, 
of its having travelled some hundred miles on the 
foot of a mail coach horse, and the spring was 7 
statu quo; but I conceive it is too powerless to be 
of any service m arresting concussion under so 
weighty an animal as a coach-horse. I very well 
remember the noise that was made about Mr. 
Bracy Clarke’s jomted shoe, which was to preserve 
horses’ feet to the latest periods of their lives; on 
the principle---a just one truly---of imparting to the 
shoe the same degree of elasticity that the foot 
itself possesses. ‘This was to have formed “ the 
basis for the repose of the profession ;” but the 
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dream was of short duration---the stress on the 
nails in the shoe was found to be injurious to the 
hoof. Such of my readers, however, who will be 
at the trouble of looking for it, will find in volume 
xxvii. of the Sporting Magazine (p. 210) a copy 
of a patent Mr. Clarke obtained for another shoe, 
which was to remedy every evil supposed to have 
its origin in shoeing. I will not attempt a descrip- 
tion of it; but such a farrago of nonsense never 
before emerged from the brains of a sensible man, 
which Mr. C. is allowed to be; and it is the 
multitude of these futile productions that has 
brought discredit on the practice of shoeing, and 
induced so many to pronounce it quackery, 

A. What is your opinion of the necessity of 
pressure on the frog? Has not Professor Cole- 
man asserted that unless the frog receive pressure it 
becomes diseased ¢ 

B. Were a learned mathematician to tell a 
ploughman that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles; or that the square of 
the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle 1s equal 
to the sum of the squares of the two sides; the 
ploughman is, I believe, bound to believe it on the 
skill and knowledge of his informer, because his 
own ideas on the subject will not enable him to 
dispute the fact. Not so here*. And, perhaps, had 


* Had the Professor ridden as many hundreds of thousands of 
miles on the road as I have ridden, on all sorts of feet, he would 
have long since been convinced that not one horse in a thousand is 
safe with the frog in contact with the ground. Without weight on 
his back he might be so; but, when carrying his rider, he will be 
constantly flinching when stepping on hard surfaces, particularly 
broken stones. 
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the mathematician touched upon ploughing, the 
ploughman might have had the best of the argu- 
ment, The theory, however, of the frog is beauti- 
ful. “No animal, nor any part of an animal,” 
says the Professor, “can be preserved in health, 
where the natural functions are prevented.” Again: 
When the frog is not sufficiently pressed upon, 
it becomes soft from the accumulation of the fluid 
which it naturally secretes in great abundance 
from the fatty substance which lies immediately 
under the tendon.” It is also part of Mr. Cole- 
man’s theory, that, without pressure on the frogs, 
the cartilages of the coffin bone no longer act upon 
the coronary ring ; and that, as the horn is secreted, 
it takes a wrong direction in consequence of this 
want of action on the cartilages; and hence, he 
says, all the disease which takes place. “ The 
frog,” says White, “resembles a wedge; but 
towards the heel, where it becomes wide and 
expanded, there is a separation in the middle, which 
is continued to the heel. When the frog receives 
the pressure of the horse’s weight, this separation 
is increased, and consequently becomes wider ; and, 
as it is connected with the heels of the crust, the 
same effect must be produced upon them.” Again: 
Mr. White says, more forcibly, “ the sensitive 
frog resembles a wedge: its point is to the toe, 
whence it becomes gradually wider and larger ; 
it is divided by a cleft in its centre towards the 
hind part, by which it is enabled to expand or 
become wider when exposed to pressure.” 

Now all this would lead us to imagine, that, if 
we wish to preserve the feet of our horses in a 
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sound :state through life, we have nothing to. do 
but to let their fregs touch the ground, and all is 
sure to be right. Mr.Coleman must have been 
of this opinion when he obtained patents for his 
iron frogs, and anchor shoes, and thin-heeled shoes, 
which, if I had Lord Plymouth’s or Sir: Harry 
Groodricke’s studs, should not be used in my stable 
under a premium of fifty pounds per day; but he 
does not stop here: he adds, that where the frog 
does not touch the ground, disease niust be the 
consequence. 

Now, although the Professor, I believe, stands 
alone here---(for White, Goodwin, and most other 
writers on this subject deny the assertion)---facts, 
and not words, will alone satisfy me; and there- 
fore I proceed to experience. 

More than four-fifths of the horses I have had 
have been those whose frogs never came in contact 
with the ground when standmg on firm ground ; 
and yet I can reckon up but six cases of foot lame- 
ness; and those in very perfect feet to look at, with 
fine prominent frogs. I must, however, go farther 
a-field than my own stable. Let «a man start at 
Hyde Park Corner, and gothe Land’s End in Corn- 
wall, a distance of about three hundred miles 3 in 
coaching work, and in posting work, he will find at 
least two thousand horses. Now, I will auswer 
for it, five hundred of those shall] be perfectly sound 
horses, including what are called riding post-chaise 
horses, which must be sound, or they could not 
carry the post-boys ; and yet the frogs of not inore 
than a dozen of these shall receive pressure from 
the ground, during the summer months at least 
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which are the most trying to the feet. Out of the 
two thousand horses---almost always ‘in the stable 
too-there will not be found a hundred with dis- 
eased frogs. I looked over a very large posting 
establishment on the Bath Road a short time ago 
to ascertain these points, and I could not find half 
u dozen diseased trogs ; but a great many in a very 
pertect state, which belonged to feet many years at 
work, but not coming in contact with the ground. 
On my asking if it was usual to stop the feet in 
these stables, I was answered, only in a few parti- 
cular cases. 

The best proof of the folly of msisting on the 
necessity of the frog receiving pressure to prevent 
disease, is to be found in the total abandonment of 
Mr. Coleman’s thin-heeled shoe, as it is called, 
after a very fair trial both in and out of the army. 
« Had it proved itself to be a preferable plan,” says 
Mr. Goodwin, “ it would certainly, with the trial 
it has had, have been adopted at this period in 
every forge 5 instead of which I believe it would 
be diflicult to find even one in any part of the king- 
dom where it is generally employed *.” 


« [ think the following extract from Mr. Goodwin settles the 
point of the thin-heeled shoe, and all other attempts to make the frog 
of a horse, which wears any shoe at all, come in contact with the 
ground :—* When a horse is shod with this thin-heeled shoe, the 
position of the leg and foot is unnatural, and continually upon the 
strain, when the toes are raised so much above the heels: and this 
must be the situation of all horses shod thus, except in those which 
have become mule-shaped by contraction. Therefore it is these enly 
which will hear a diminution of horn at the toe equal to a reduction 
of the shoe at the heels, which Mr. Coleman urges the necessity of 
paying due attcntion to. Sprains in the tendons and ligaments, as 
well as fatigue in the muscles of the leg,” adds Mr. G., * often occur 
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J believe I have before stated my conviction of 
the little chance such a bit of spongy substance as 
the elastic frog of a horse has to resist the united 
power of jroy and horn; as well as my experience 
of hundreds of horses continuing sound to a good 
old age with scarcely any frog at all. 

A. What do you call a perfect foot ? 

B. A sound foot. 

A. Do you not insist on a circular base; wide, 
open heels, and prominent frogs ¢ 

B. On neither, for I have so often found them 
delusive. At the same time I should prefer them, 
being more agreeable to nature. I like a good- 
sized foot for all purposes, but it must not be too 
large in a race horse or a roadster. I must, how- 
ever, have a good pustern above it, or the best- 
organised feet may fad. 

A. How would you examime a horse’s foot 
before purchase ¢ 

B. I would first stand in his front and examine 
the wall or crust. If I saw it mdented about an 
inch and a half below the coronet, and a ring, or 
rings, running round it, I should not buy: / 
should suspect previous disease. If these symptoms 
were not present, I should take up the foot and 
examine the ground surface of it, and I should not 
reject a good hunter because he might have narrow 


from their being thus unusually exerted.” And he concludes by 
saying, ‘‘ he has never observed that horses thus shod are less liable 
either to contraction or to corns. On the contrary,” adds he, “ I 
have remarked that it (the low-heeled system) is particularly injuri- 
ous to weak feet, and disposes the heels to shelve forward ; the foot, 
in consequence, loses its equilibrium, and the horse goes unsafe, and 
is continually tripping and blundering in his paces.” 
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heels, thrushy frogs, or even none at all, There is, 
hewever, a foot we call a weak foot,” which I 
should certainly reject, however open the heels and 
prominent the frogs-at least, if the price were 
high. Independently of the appearances before 
spoken of, there is such a deficiency of horn in feet 
of this description that they never stand road-work, 
and shoes are never secure on them. They have 
seldom any heels; require great care in shoeing ; 
and, next to the actual pumice, are the most trou- 
blesome to a groom to keep right. 

These weak feet, however, it must be observed, 
are generally wide and open, and nearly, if not 
quite, circular at their base ; and on this subject Mr, 
(soodwin may be aptly quoted :---“ Much has been 
said by Mr. Coleman (says he) about the circular 
form of the hoof being an unerring principle of 
nature, and when so formed it is by him considered 
as a test of its perfection ; but as the class of hoofs 
I have here deseribed is numerous, and very gene- 
rally circular, I contend that a circular form fur- 
nishes no proof of the perfection of the foot.” It 
may now be asked, what is the best shoe for a 
healthy foot? which question I shall answer pre- 
sently. : 

A. Having connected the proper structure of 
the pastern joint with a foot likely to stand sound, 
have the goodness to explain yourself on that 
point. 

B. I have already said, that the tread of a horse 
has much to do with the ill or well doing of his 
feet; but I shall here present you with a passage 
from Mr. Hinds, where I think you will meet with 
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a satisfactory reply. “ When the pastern bones 
(great and small) rise one above the other too up- 
rightly, the small one receives the whole concus- 
sion, and communicates the jar to the very minute 
construction in the internal foot. The jarring of 
his pace in them is very great, both to the 
horse and his rider, Such horses are very liable 
to go lame occasionally, but they recover by 
rest: the principal damage is done to the sensible 
sole *.” 

Again: “The just form or elevation of the 
foot in front, upon which mainly depends its form 
behind, has been discussed by various writers, but 
remains yet awhile uncertain and unsettled.” Mr. 
Bracy Clarke judged thirty-three degrees of eleva- 
tion from the ground to be the best form of foot. 
Mr. Hinds thinks (and so does Mr. Goodwin) it 
should be thirty-five, and that any material devia- 
tion from it is an approach towards disease. “ Did 
we require,” adds he, “ more argument to prove 
this to be the proper elevation, a conclusive one 
could be found in the well-known circumstance of 
those hoofs of horses which are very upright in 
early life becoming the lowest when the animal 
gets old ; whilst those hoofs which come near the 
standard of excellence in youth (forty-five degrees) 
retain the same form, as nearly as the injuries of 
shoeing admit of, to an extreme old age.” This 


* Mr. Hinds says——“ I have found the best form of the hoof dif- 
fer, according to the shape of the two pasterns, as they regard the 
hoof and each other: deeming that the best, in its particular case, 
where the small one follows the same declination as the hoof, and the 
large pastern descends twenty degrees nearer to the upright.” 
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bears an analogy to the human frame. If the 
bones of the leg were perpendicular over the part 
which first soachies the ground, we should come 
down with a sudden jolt; instead of which we 
descend in a semicircle, the centre of which is the 
point of the heel. 

I have ever had an insuperable objection to 
horses with short upright pasterns; and when we 
consider that there are thirty-six bones in the foot 
of a man, in order that there may be so many 
joints, it is evident how our Maker has provided 
for the elasticity of our motion. Horses, then, with 
short and straight pasterns, may be compared to a 
carriage not placed on springs. They have no 
elasticity of motion; they are dead slow in dirt; 
and their feet are soon destroyed on the road. 

The little extract I have taken the liberty of 
presenting you with from Mr. Hinds’ work, on the 
proper form, or rather elevation, of the pastern joint 
as connected with the health of the foot, is very 
consonant to my ideas of one of the chief causes of 
foot-lameness, but to which very few people are 
sufficiently awake. How many hundred times have 
I heard a conversation similar to the following 
between two sportsmen bya covert’s side :---“ How 
fresh and well the old horse looks! How many 
seasons have you ridden him ?--- Ten 5 and his 
levs and feet are as good now as they were when I 
first had him.” Now the questions arise---W hy 
has this horse lasted so long? why are his legs and 
feet so good at the end of ten seasons? Hehas been 
ridden very hard, and shod by at least fifty black- 


snuths in his time.” 
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I will answer. these questions in a very few 
words, and I trust satisfactorily. In the first place, 
this horse has been im good hands and well 
groomed ; but something else has contributed to 
acquire him the character of “ this good old horse” 
---as sound at fifteen as he was at five years old. 
Yes; he is a good horse, BECAUSE HE IS A 
WELL-CONSTRUCTED HORSE: because (though 
this good property is not always visible) his shoul- 
ders are oblique; his arm comes well out of his 
shoulder; he has a finely-expanded knee-joint 5 a 
short cannon, or shank bone; and, above al!, a 
strong, but oblique fetlock, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, or near it---all of which combined give 
him an even tread*. 

A. You have said this good property, by which 
I understand you to imply proper structure, is not 
always visible ; may I ask you for au explanation of 
that expression ? 

B. I mean to imply, that we do sometimes meet 
with what are called “ twisted forelegs” on horses 
which have stood sound to a late period of life 5 but 
so completely is a horse a piece of complicated ma- 
chinery, it is possible that, despite of the twist in 
some part of his fore-leg, the tread may be even, 
and thus his feet have been preserved. Mr. Hinds 
speaks very rationally, and, im my opinion, very 
conclusively on this very important point.-~“ Some 
horses cut,” says he, “ in consequence of treading 
on the outer quarter ; on the contrary, by punishing 


* <¢ The Phcenomena mare,” says Mr. Hinds, “‘ unquestionably 
the first trotter of her inches m our‘days, never did her work in style: 
nobody could account for her achievements; ypom the view.” 
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the inner quarter in treading, others eontract a dis- 
position to quittor and ring-bone: both instances 
of mal-formation, or dud built (as I call it}, pre 
duce splents, diseases of the frog, of the sensible 
sole, and of the coronet, as the case may be. How 
the various modes of wrong treading are brought 
on, remains to be examined into hereafter. Mean- 
time, it may not be amiss to observe, that the nght 
mode and make may be discovered by noticing the 
proportions of those horses, that, by the acknew- 
ledged just symmetry of their bones, the agreement 
in size of one limb with another, and the faultless 
manner in which these are attached to the bedy, 
vo tolerably free from any such diseases, until old 
ave, accident, or the misapplication of their powers, 
brings on disease.” 

“There are,” continues Mr. H., “ three kinds 
of mal-formation, or bad shape, attendant on the 
limbs of horses, which I consider original faults ; 
those others to which they give rise being but 
secondary ones. Ist. That wherein the leg is il- 
formed in itself. 2d. When it is badly joined to 
the bedy. 3d. When the fore-legs disagree with 
the hind ones in length or quantity. Each--by 
beimg attended by its respective defect mm gomy, as 
to safety, speed, or strength, aud liable to incur one 
or other of the ils enumerated, as appearing on the 
legs and feet---is worthy of the reader’s separate 
consideration ; although it frequently happens that 
an individual horse 1s afflicted with all three faults 
at the same time; the two first bemg found toge- 
ther, subsequently produging the other also.” 

A. Although, im your Tenth Letter on the 
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“Condition of Hunters” (see p. 142), you attri- 
buted foot-lameness to several causes totally uncon- 
nected with shoeing, you appear now to lay more 
stress on the evils of a faulty tread of the foot than 
you did then. 

B. I was always of opinion that the natural 
tread of the horse was most material to the welfare 
of every part of the limb---particularly of the foot; 
and hence I have always insisted on oblique shoul- 
ders, and good lax and springy pasterns; well know- 
ing that without them there is no calculating 
on the services of horse-flesh, at whatever price it 
may have been purchased ; but since J have resided 
in Hampshire this opinion has been unalterably 
confirmed, and I can illustrate my reasoning 
thus :--- 

Among the Irish and Welch peasantry, who 
from their infancy go in great measure barefooted, 
you see, by the thickness and roundness of the calf, 
that their tread has been a natural one, and conse- 
quently that the form of the leg remains natural ; 
but meet a Hampshire-bred labourer of five-and- 
twenty years of age --- otherwise well enough 
formed---and if you look for his legs you can find 
nothing like legs. You will find two sticks, or 
bones, or rather stz/ts, which support lis bedy, but 
the muscle has all disappeared, even at this carly 
age. Since about his eighth year his foot, ancle, 
and toes have been confined so tightly by an iron- 
bound half-boot, made of leather of an almost un- 
yielding substance, and very tightly laced, that a 
distorted tread has been produced by it; and thus 
have his legs and feet been injured: 
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AL It would appear as if you thought tliat the dis- 
eases ‘of the foot of the horse sometimes have their 
origin in the leg. 

"B. Undoubtedly I do ; for is not the foot a part 
of the lee? The petion joint of the leg is 
situated in the foot. All diseases are secondary 
causes. When diseases of the feet cannot be 
traced to any specific cause, they are fairly attri- 
butable to ailment of the whole system dropping 
into the legs; and fever in the feet decidedly so, in 
my opinion, when both are so afflicted. Therefore 
it was that I noticed this disease along with the 
strain of the tendons, to which I attribute its 
origin, as much as to other causes of general heat of 
the foot. Indeed the whole structure of the foot of 
the horse is so peculiarly curious that it almost 
deserves a separate study; but we must keep in 
mind, whilst considering its ailments, that the great 
irritation kept up by its extreme action is readily 
communicable from the one to the other; so that 
we cannot intelligibly separate the leg from the 
foot when speaking of the ailments of cither. 

A. Are you not a bold man to attribute, com- 
paratively, so smal] a portion of the evils of shoeing, 
vood or bad, to the production of foot-lameness ? 

B. Perhaps I am, because on this subject peo- 
ple appear to be very tenacious of their respective 
opinions, and very apt to be cross with such as dis- 
sent from them, or venture to offer any of their own* ; 


“ All writers on controversial subjects—this in particular— 
should take pattern by La Fosse. ‘* These subjects,” (foot-lameness, 
&c.) says he, “ would be inexhaustible, if 1 should enlarge upon all 
those that are the subjects of this book ; but I leave it to these of 

rR R 
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and were I only a theorist, I should shrink from the 
task, Here, however, I bring the experience of 
facts to my aid, and take my stand on the hind 
foot. Independent of facts, however, it is an 
axiom in logic, that where certain evidence is not 
to be found, a number of probable arguments carry 
considerable weight with them, even in matters of 
speculation. ) 

Now I think no one will dispute these facts :--= 
First, the hind foot is a fuc simile of the fore tvot, 
Secondly, the hind foot is, as I said before, more 
unfavorably shod, as far as the tread is concerned, 
having generally, even for rodd work, one sede of 
the shoe turned up; and for fast work in coaches, 
generally both. ‘Thirdly, the frog, from the fact 
just stated (the calking or corking), never receives 
pressure from the ground, ze. the road. Fourthily, 
it would be idle to say the hind foot does not en- 
counter concussion: I mamtain that it does, and to 
a very considerable extent. Look at a horse going 
in, what we call, a hand canter on the road---the 
favorite pace of all road riders who waut to make 
haste---with fifteen stone on his back ; will any one 
tell me this horse’s hind feet do not strike the 
ground, when he is thus thrown back upon his 
haunches with very considerable force? 1 think 
no one can materially gainsay what I have now 


my fraternity, who are more leamed and skilful than myself, to pube 
lish what I may have forgotten ; and hope that the little light I have 
thrown upon our art, which is yet too much in obscurity, will engage 
them to bring it to perfection ; and for my part, I declare I shall 
be sincerely obliged, not only to those of my profession, but also to all 
jovers of horsemanship, if they will be so kind as to shew me my 
errors, 3 well as communicate their own reflections and discoveries.” 
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stated ; AND YET IT IS NOT UPON RECORD 
THAT A HORSE WAS EVER GROGGY, OR FOUN- 
DERED, IN A HIND Foor! 

But, when we come to consider the point, is 
there anything extraordinary in this? Are there 
not diseases peculiar to the fore leg, and are there 
not diseases peculiar to the hind leg? ‘Thrush 
attacks the fore foot; canker, the hind one. I 
never saw a splent on the hind leg, but I have seen 
hundreds on the fore leg. Ringbone attacks the 
hind leg---the foot indeed---twenty times for once 
we find it in the fore one. Sandcrack never attacks 
the hind foot, though in its form it is generally 
more upright than the fore foot. Stringhalt is 
peculiar to the hind leg, although I saw one 
instance of it in the fore leg. Inflammation of the 
lungs affects the fore fect; inflammation of the 
bladder, the hinder ones. As for spavins, curbs, 
and thorough-pins, they are naturally confmed to 
the hind legs, the seat of disease being there. 

But one word more about concussion, and its 
influence on horses’ feet. Look at a race horse 
going over some of our English race courses, after 
two months’ drought, with nine stone on his back, 
and at the very top of his speed: he is then cover- 
ing from fifteen to eighteen feet at a stride, on 
ground as hard as marble ; and it is quite evident 
that the span in the gallop must give a shock in 
proportion to its length. Now we find race horses 
often sore in their feet from this hard usage; their 
sinews also often give way, and now and then a bone 
breaks ; but there are fewer groggy horses among 
thorough-bred ones that have been some years in 
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training, than:among other descriptions that are put 
tu hard werk in: the suanner.. co 

A. IT hope you will eater more fully into wat 
you consider to be the chief exciting cause of foot- 
Jameness ; and that you will not be atraid to speak 
out, 

B. You must recollect the inscription which a 
celebrated ancient placed over the entrance ito his 
school :---“ Let none enter here who is not initiated 
in science.’ This was an awkward rebuke, and 
might be justly applied to me were I to enter into 
all the intricacies of speculation which this subject 
has viven birth to; but, undaunted by the criticisins 
of any one, I shall give you the result of my expe- 
rience, encouraged by the well-known remark: that 
there is no arguing against facts. 

A. Of course you will shew us not only in what 
way # horse should be shod to prevent the. proba- 
bility of his foot beg injured by wearing shoes ; 
but also inform us how he should be treated, .so as 
to ward off diseases and injuries which so often 
attack that most esseutial part, proceeding, as you 
affirm, from very different sources. 

B. It is certainly my intention to ‘inal this 
attempt ; and shall begin with preparing the foot 
for the shoe, and pointing out the proper position 
of the latter, which, as far as counteracting injury 
from the use of it, is a point of the very first. im- 
portance. I shall, however, previously offer to your 
notice the following letter, which I am sure will 
be read with attention, as well as afford iwatter for 
comment. The writer is a well-known sporting 
Baronet, many years master of hounds; one who 
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has paid extraordinary attention to the shoeing of 
his horses; in whose house I have spent many 
pleasant months; to whose society I. am indebted 
for mmch useful knowledge in the purchasing and 
management of hunters; in short, | may say of my 
friend, that he is “ vir harum rerum peritissimus.” 
His remarks, it will be observed, chiefly apply to 
the necessity of placing the weight on the heels of 
the horse, instead of having them sloped away, to 
(what he terms) the great inconvenience and injury 
of the animal. 


“ DEAR Nimrop—According to your request 
I communicate to you my sentiments as to the 
best mode of treating horses’ feet, and shoeing, as 
fur as my knowledge on those subjects will enable 
me. No one doubts the necessity of keeping the 
feet free from pain and inflammation, which occur- 
rences, whether arising from accidental or consti- 
tutional causes, always produce ill effect, and also 
soine visible ones on the legs; and which effects, 
generally ({ had nearly said in all cases in the first 
instance), are attributable to some imperfection in 
shoving ; and which, in my opinion, is the primary 
cause of all the crippled appearances so frequently 
seen in the limbs and motion of this noble animal. 

“The mere mechanical process of fitting and 
fastening the shoes to the feet is done by most 
London blacksmiths; when pains are taken, as well 
nearly as it dan be performed, provided the fashion 
(and there are fashions in all trades) of driving the 
nails too near the surface of the horn---in other 
words, not taking sufficient depth in the hoof---is 
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not fastidiously attended to; but which, if done to 
the nicety proposed, will never long keep the shoe 
fast, and must end in breaking away the portion of 
the foot through which the nails pass. 

‘ Common experience therefore teaches us that 
two shoeings in London disfigure the feet more 
than six in the country; and from the sole cause to 
which I have alluded---namely, that of driving the 
nails too superficially, or too near the external sur- 
face of the wall of the foot. 

“ Tam far from thinking that in other respects 
the feet of horses are not materially improved by 
the operations of the London workmen; for, in 
preparing the feet for the reception of the shoes, 
they have infinitely more skill and knowledge than 
any country blacksmith possesses ; nevertheless they 
are not sufficiently scientific and observant to com- 
plete this most necessary part of the art on such 
principles as will ensure ease and comfort to the 
animal, and give confidence to the person who is 
destined to use it. 

“The seated shoe is, without doubt, the most 
consistent with every principle of utility, ease, and 
safety, and therefore to be preferred. By it, all the 
sensible parts of the foot are protected, and those 
on which Nature intended to place the urthen are 
made exclusively useful---giving protection at the 
same time to every other part, and encouraging that 
expansion which gives relief and security in every 
progressive step taken. 

“The description of this shoe is known to 
every one who at all reflects on the means of pre- 
serving the hoof in # perfect state, and my 
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observations shall be confined to paring the feet for 
the reception of it. On this subject, in some 
particulars, I believe I differ from many, and some 
of the esteemed and most skilful practitioners of 
the age, in the veterinary art. I imagine I differ 
from Mr. Field, the ablest man by far (from long 
experience and knowledge in the diseases of horses) 
uf the present day; and from his son, the first 
brilliant star which ever shone in the science he 
professes, and, I might add, m any other in his 
time: and I come to this conclusion, that, with 
very rare and extraordinary exceptions, no horse 
ought to have corns to cripple the feet, or pains in 
them to render them uncomfortable; and, to pre- 
vent these maladies, the feet should be properly 
prepared, and the weight laid where it ought to 
press, #.¢. on the insensible parts (for no sensible 
effects can be produced on insensibility, though 
visible ones miay---I am sure I shall be understood 
by those who have knowledge); and consequently, 
if the iron should come in contaet with the hoof 
properly, no injury can by possibility occur. 

“Qn the heels of the feet it is obvious, then, 
that the greatest weight of the animal, and any 
additional weight with which it may be laden, 
should be placed; and therefore the heels should 
be lowered, and not shortened according to the old 
prevailing custom, so that the shoe may come well 
on the back part of the foot; and they should be 
lower than the extremity of the frog, half the 
thickness of the heel of the shoe, whatever that 
thickness may be. 


“The heels should not be allowed to press on 
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thefrogs, .and the bars should be kept strong, and 
ible to perform the functions required of then. - 

... T have no: corns.or thrushes, and I may add 
diseases of the feet, in my stable; and, as a general 
rule, I should say, if the horse be a hunter, and m 
use, keep the shoes only a little wider than. the 
horn of the foot at the heels, shod only as long as 
the heels; and the shoes should be bevilled off at 
the heels, that the hind shoes may not catch. These 
are necessary precautions, particularly to those who 
hunt in deep countries. 

“Tf the horse be used for other purposes than 
the field, the shoe should be equally divided on the 
heel; in other words, the heel should be exactly 
in the middle of that part of the shoe which covers 
it; and no shoe should extend beyond the heel, 
backward, after the foot has been properly prepared. 
I know I shall have a host to contend with ia this 
particular. Nevertheless 1 am convinced (allow- 
ing there are some, aud but few, instances te which 
this mode would not be applicable) that I shall 
have converts to my opinion after a fair and candid 
trial. 

“The toes should be made short, to encourage 
the growth of horn in other parts of the foot, as 
well as for safety in the action of the horse 5 and 
the sole should never be made too thin, or thinner 
than when it will yield to the hard pressure of the 
thumb. | 

“Tf from these hints you and the public can 
glean any useful knowledge, I shall feel unfeigned 
pleasure; but, if I shall have laboured unprofitably, 
I shall experience only a limited satisfaction in 
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having endeavoured to comply with your wishes, 
without extending the benefits which ought to be 
the result of attentive observations and some 
experience 5 and which results, if successful, every 
liberal mind would ‘gladly distribute for the 
comfort of the most useful and most ill-used 
animal in the creation. 


“T remain, yours, &e. 


‘$ CRIBB.” 
*€ March 27, 1828.” 


A. J have perused your friend the Baronet’s 
letter with great attention, and find he is well 
versed in the art of shoeing, having, it seems, taken 
much pams to become so. 

4. You remember the speech Shakspeare puts 
into the mouth of Porta when describing to 
Nerissa the character of the Neapolitan Prince, 
one of her suitors: “ Aye, that’s a colt indeed, for 
he doth nothing but talk of his horse 5 and he 
makes it a great appropriation to his own geod parts 
that he can shoe him himself: Loam much afraid 
my Lady his mother played false with a smith” 
The sarcasm of the Bard, however, does not apply 
to the author of that letter. “ My Lady his 
mother” played false with no one; neither can my 
friend talk ondy of a horse: but this much I will 
say, if fortune had not bestowed ten thousand a 


year upon him, he would have been a capital black- 
sith. 
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A. Of course you will favour us with a com- 
nent or two on his letter. 

B. Not at present. I shall wait and see 
whether I am not anticipated in that task by some 
of the veterinary profession, being bound to give 
them the precedence. ‘The only remark I shall at 
present make on the subject is, that I perfectly 
agree with Mr. White, when he tells us, that many 
people have attended chiefly to the form of the 
shoe, and not to its application to the hoot; which 
error has done more mischief, and made more 
enemies to the Veterinary College, than all the 
prejudices of grooms and farriers. 

A, Although you have spoken lightly of shoe- 
ing as the general and proximate cause of foot- 
Jameness, yet I imagine you are a great advocate 
for its being done scientifically and well. 

B. Mr. Coleman has told us, that, if the art of 
shoeing be judiciously employed, the fuot will not 
be more liable to disease than any other organ 5 
but I must withhold my assent here. I have already 
said there is a disposition to inflammation of the 
Jaminee of the foot, when the whole system, as well 
as the individual part, is much excited by work and 
high keep, which the shoe has very little to do 
with 5 neither is this all: much as I admire the 
internal structure of the hovf of a horse 5 much as 
I am convinced that it bears the stamp and impres- 
sion of Divine art; yet it is not, neither cun it ever 
be, made equal to the uses to which we put it, 
although it may be so to all the functions required 
of it in a natural state; and, therefore, shoe them 
how we may, we shall always have lame horses. 
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A. Coming to the point then, tell me, first, how 
you think a horse’s foot should be prepared for his 
shoe; and, afterwards, how he should be shod. 

B. The man is yet unborn who can answer 
either of these questions in the way you put them. 
Almost every horse’s foot has some peculiarity 
attached to it; so it is quite impossible to prescribe 
any general rules here. It is indeed by attempting 
to apply general principles that much mischief has 
ensued. 

A. Will you detail to me a system to be pur- 
sued with horses’ feet most likely to preserve them 
in health and their natural form to a late period of 
their lives ? 

B. 1 am not altogether well adapted for 
this task, and for the following reason --- very 
few horses have remained in my _ possession 
more than three years, and by far the greatest 
part of them not for so long a period. I had one, 
however, fifteen years in my stable, with the excep- 
tion of three months’ run m the winter; and I will 
tell you the result of that individual instance. This 
horse became my property at seven years old, 
having been out of training about two years. He 
had a strong narrow hoof, with almost perpendicu- 
Jar heels Qnuch inclined inwards); small but 
healthy frogs; and beautifully formed pasterns. 
He was struck with foot-lameness in his twenty- 
second year, and shot; but previously to that time 
he was never known to be lame in a foot, standing 
road-work particularly well. I observed the fol- 
lowing plan as far as regarded his feet. I never 
suffered luis shoes to remain on more than a month, 
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and often not so: long, before they were:removed 5 
and his hoofs were generally stopped with damp tow. 
I take ‘it ‘to be ‘highly important to regulate the 
periods of shoeing and removing, according to the 
nature of feet; and I am convinced great mischief 
is the result of a contrary mode of proceeding. “A 
gentleman asks his groom if his horse does not 
want shoeing? The groom looks at the shoes, 
whereas he should look at the feeé. Some horses 
can scarcely wear their shoes too long; others 
require the drawing-knife to their feet at the end of 
three weeks. I will now endeavour to point out 
in what way I like to have my horses shod for the 
road and field, and how they should be treated im 
the stable, as far as relates to their feet---always 
bearing in mind the well-known axiom, that Art 
is never so perfect as when it imitates Nature. 
Having commenced with a notice of it, I will pro- 
ceed to the strong foot. 

A. Have the goodness to explain to me what 
you mean by a strong foot. 7 

B. By a strong toot, I mean one which is deep 
and hollow, when the crust is always thick and 
strong. This is a foot which requires to be fre- 
quently refreshed (if I may be allowed the expres« 
sion) by application of the drawing knife; and 
should be pared down low. It has a great dispo- 
sition to secrete horn, the strength of which may 
create a compression on the iterior parts of the 
hoof, and which, when added to the exciting causes 
ef high keep and work, may produce : lameness in 
spite of the best shoeing. The toe of this foot 
should le kept short, as it will cause the entire of 
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the hoof-to flourish, and to. shoot out new horn from 
the covenet. If contraction, be ever the proximate 
cause of lameness, the stricture of this deep crust, 
when assisted by hard riding, is said to produce it, 
by bringing on ossification of the cartilages of the 
foot, by which its action is destroyed. When this 
takes place to a great degree, what is called anchy- 
losis is produced, and the animal treads as it were 
on stilts. I have a mare in my passession which: 1s 
a true specimen of this extreme degree of foat- 
Jameness. 
A. May I now ask you to describe a weak 
foot ¢ 
B. A weak foot is one that greatly imposes on 
young, and indeed I may add old, purchasers of 
horses. Itis generally of a circular base, with 
open heels, and a fine flourishing frog. ‘This foot 
cannot well be shod too seldom; and, when shod, 
the sole should be pared with the greatest caution, 
as there is.at the best of times scarcely enough of 
horn to protect the internal sensible parts. The 
heels of feet of this description are also generally 
Jow, causing considerable strain on the flexor ten- 
dous of the leg. For this reason horses with low 
heels should have their toes kept short, which will 
cause their heels to grow higher. Weak and thin 
feet cannot be kept too dry, all wet stopping being 
injurious to them. On the contrary, the use of , the 
tar ointment, or anything else that will nourish 
and harden the sole and crust, is to he recom- 
mended, Feet of this kind are not altogether to 
be disearded for hunters, but they require con- 
and there is one bad property 
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belonging to them-«-namely, if a shoe is cast, they 
are wnequal to the wejght of the animal they 
belong to, and he must be led in hand to the nearest 
blacksmiths shop, . 

A. How should feet of this description be 
shad ¢ 

B. The drawing-knife or butteris must be 
very sparingly ysed; rather a wide, but at the 
sane time light, concaverseated shoe should be 
applied, and the toe kept short. Great pains should 
be taken in the application, as well as the form, 
uf shoe for a foot of this description; and the 
more points of support that can be given ta it, the 
better will the horse travel. 

A. Is it absolutely necessary the shoe should 
be seated ? 

B. By no means. Feet of this description 
have generally sufficient concavity of sole for any 
other shoe, without their receiving pressure to 
occasion lameness---purticularly so, if attention be 
paid to the crust to prevent its wearing away. If 
room be left between shoe and sole to pass the 
point of a picker, no danger is to be apprehended 
from any form of shoe, provided it be well fitted to 
the foot. 

A. Are feet of this form liable to disease ? 

B, Equally so with those of any other when 
exposed to strong exciting causes---the pace for 
instance, and keep proportioned to the pace. 

A. What is the most difficult foot to preserve 
in a sound or even useful state ? 

B. That to which the name of pumice is given; 
and to which the foot I have just spoken of in 
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some measure approaches, {When we consider 
that in a pumiced foot, such is the convexity of the 
sole, that when the horse is barefooted his weight 
rests upon it instead of the crust, we ean easily 
conceive the difficulty there isin applying shoes to if, 

As the pumiced foot is most commonly the 
result of fever* in that part, I consider myself 
fartynate in only having experienced two cases of it 
12 my own stud. One was such a bad one that I 
gave it up in despair; but the other happening to 
the best hynter I ever was possessed of, I took great 
pains, and restored him. According to Mr, Gaod- 
win, all horses are subject to pumiced feet that are 
put to fast work. “ In horses,” says he, * where the 
secretion of horn is insufficient to meet all the pur- 
poses required (and my observations lead me to 
estimate their number at about one half), it (2. ¢. 
puinice) is found, even at an early age, after hav- 
ing been shod a few times only; for as the crust 
and laniine are thin and weak, they are unequal to 
support the weight which Nature intended, by 
which the peculiar structure and connection between 
the horny and sensible laminee should be chiefly 
borne by them. ‘This does not wholly arise from a 
defect of Nature, for Nature did not intend that the 
animal should be shod, kept in hot stables, or go so 
fast upon the hard roads. As the disease increases 
the coffin bone and the internal contents of the hoof 
sink, and bear down upon the horny sole, which, 


* Mr. Goodwin (whose authority I will not presume to question) 

says, the principal cause of pumiced feet is a defective production of 

horn in the scle, crust, and lamine, the frog being ore stronger 
than the other parts. 
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being thin and weak, gives way, soon losing its 
concave appearance, and becomes convex*.” | 

After thisexplanation of Mr. Goodwin no more 
need be said of the cause of pumiced feet, when 
not proceeding from fever. ‘The treatment of this 
disease requiring all the art of the veterinarian, | 
shall not enter into it farther, but merely state 
how I treated my own horse, whose feet were 
decidedly pumice, and I never rode hima good run 
ina deep country that he did not lose one, and 
generally both, of his fore shoes. 

I set to work with him in the summer months, 
I rasped down the crust of his two fore feet nearly 
to the level of the sole, and then as nearly us pos- 
sible followed the advice Xenophon gives in his 
De Re Equestri; being well assured that the 
preservation and hardening of the base of the foot 
must have been an object of vast importance pre- 
viously to the use of shoes---it being, indeed, as we 
learn from History, one of the most valuable points 
in consideration in the purchase of horses for the 
saddle. 

According to the mstructions of the Athenian, 
I made my horse stand bare-footed on round stones, 
or pitching as it is called, for three or four hours 
each day, which, as it were, forced the sole -back by 
their pressure, and soon altered the form of lis feet. 
I should however, observe, that, previously to 


* Doubtless Mr. Goodwin is right here as to the coarser sorts of 
horses, particularly those bred in low countries, whose feet are soft 
and spongy; but with well-bred hunters, pumice feet are, nineteen 
times in twenty, the effect of fever. I am happy, however, to 
observe here, that I am seconded by Mr. Goodwin in my assertion 
that shoeing has often nothing to do with foot-lameness. 
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putting him on the stones, I made him stand for 
six hours without his shoes on a level surface of 
flags, the propriety of which I have since had 
reason to doubt. . As in his case the sole had not 
descended low enough to come in contact with the 
flags, I imposed too much weight on the crust and 
Jaminee, and therefore did what is wrong. How- 
ever the result of the experiment was satisfactory. 
I rode my horse another season 5 he did not cast his 
shoes as before; his feet were very much more con- 
cave, and I sold him for two hundred and cighty 
euineas, I should add, that I made free use of the 
tar ointment to every part of the foot, and kept 
the toes short. 

A. Did you never suffer from feet of an oppo- 
site form to those you have now been describing---I 
mean those unnaturally concave ? 

B. No: with the exception of the old horse just 
spoken of, the only cases of foot-lameness I have 
been subject to have been those of, apparently, 
naturally-formed feet, wide and open im the heels, 
circular at the base, and shewing no symptoms of 
compresssion in front. Perhaps I may attribute my 
good fortune here to my constant practice of never 
suffering shoes to remain on healthy feet more than 
three weeks or a month at farthest. 

Of the two extremes I should much prefer the 
over-concave. to the over-convex foot. The former, 
by care and good grooming, can generally be pre- 
served to a good old age; but for the latter, 
palliatives, but no radical cure, can with any cer- 
tainty be looked for. 


CC 
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4, Having described feet of various forma, will 
you now give me your idea of a perfect foot ? 

B. I have long found out that there is scarcely 
anything in the world of nature or art that eomes 
under that denomination. My experience has 
shewn me that there is a mixture ef wisdom and 
folly, vice and virtue, good and evil, both in men 
and things, and consequently I do not look for per- 
fection in anything. I will, however, tell you 
what I consider @ good foot, and one likely to 
endure to old age, with the assistance of good 
grooming, or else none at all, 

A. What do you mean by the assistance of no 
erooming at all? 

B. Well may you ask the question ; it is 
certainly a negative virtue: but is it not a well- 
known fact that poor horses---gipsies’ horses, and 
those which lie about in lanes---are seldom lame in 
their feet ? 

To begin: I like a moderately-sized foot, 
moderately coneave, which ensures a sufficiently 
strong crust; but much depends on its being com- 
posed of well-tempered horu. I like to see the 
crust strong at the heels and quarters, being then 
more likely to resist the effects of an ill-applied 
shoe; and I have always found high heels the best 
to stand hard-riding on the road. Indeed the best 
feet I have ever met with for this purpose have 
been the mule-shaped ones ef Irish horses, and, 
next to them, the Welsh. I prefer open heels, if 
naturally so; but I would never suffer them to be 
cut away for appearance sake. As Mr. Goodwin 
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says, a horse’s heels should be well back, and the 
nearer they approach to the back of the frog the 
better. As to the frog, I like to see a good one; 
but I have seen so many horses that have remained 
perfectly sound in their feet, after very severe trials, 
toa late period of their lives, with scarcely any 
frog, that I confess I do not lay so much im- 
portance to this much-talked-about organ as my 
reading upon it might induce me to do. The 
theory is beautiful certainly, but practice lessens 
the force of it. 

The following passage from Mr. Goodwin (so 
much to the purpose) shall close my remarks on 
this part of my subject :---“ The hoofs of horses 
are constantly growing; the crust is secreted or 
produced by the coronary ring; the horny sole is 
secreted by the sensible frog, and the horny 
Juminee by the sensible laminee; all of which are 
elastic, and have motion. The weight of the horse 
is sustained by the internal and superior part of the 
crust, the lamine connecting the coffin bone to it; 
and the weight is in this case suspended to the 
inside of the hoof.” 

Again: “ When the navicularand coffin bones are 
pressed down by the superincumbent weight of the 
animal, the lamine elongate, and the crust is 
drawn downward at the same moment. As these 
bones descend, the horny sole also descends and 
flattens, which forces the heel, quarters, and 
bars to expand, at the same time that the weight is 
removed; as, when the horse is im action, and the 
{got is off the ground, these parts again contract, 
producing an alternate expansion and contraction. 
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The extent of, motion in the crust, when supporting 
ihe, weight of the animal, will depend on its thick 
ness and power to sustain it. 

 This.,is, well shewn by the difference of 
appearance between a strong hoof and «a weak one. 
The former presents a regular slope from the 
coronet to the lower part; whercas the latter 
becomes hollow, wrimkled, and deviates greatly 
from the straight line ; and the curve is oftentimes 
so great as to give ae hoof the appearance of 
turning up at the toe.” 

A. The difference between a perfect and im- 
perfect hoof is satisfactorily explained here by Mr. 
Goodwin; but how is it that you have not quoted 
Mr. William Percivall on this interesting subject ? 

B. For the best of all reasons—I have nothing 
to quote from his able pen. In the last page of his 
last Lecture (vol. il. p. 502), he thus writes: 
‘ The foot has been passed over by design... I con- 
sidered that what new or original matter I might 
have found to offer on the subject, would hardly 
warrant me to break up that ground afresh which 
has already been so extensively cultivated, through 
the labours of Messrs. Coleman, Clarke, and Good- 
win ; and, therefore, I have refrained from making 
this important part an unprofitable addition to the 
present series of lectures.” 

A. Have you suffered much from fever in the 
feet. of your horses after very severe work ¢ 

B. Not a great deal; only in two instances to 
the irremediable lameness of the animals afflicted, 
though I had others partially affected. Having 
always been in dread of this severe visitation, I have 
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made it a rule'to take precautionary measitres’ with 
horses I have considered not quite fit to go3' and-it 
is with such that the mischief generally prevails. 
I have, however, long been of opinion, ‘that fever in 
the feet, to a certain degree, attacks horses much 
oftener than we suspect, and that it is a very general 
cause of lameness in the fore-feet. Mr. Hinds has 
the following passage on this subject, which is 
very confirmatory of what I have advariced:—-- 
“When we reflect upon the strict accordance 
between the structure of the fore foot and the 
hind, and then look: over and Jament the nume- 
rous disorders that the first is lable to, whilst 
the hinder one is comparatively free, if gives 
us reason to pause. But without entermg upon an 
claborate investigation of this difference as to 
health, [come to the conclusion, that we ought to 
attribute diseases of the feet, as I have already those 
of the: body, to ‘the excessive heat of the vascular 
system, promoted by the great exertions the animal 
is put to, and the rude concussions the fore-fect in 
particilar endure at every step, thus creating heaf, 
and attracting hither any evil humours that may 
afllict the body generally.”---A gain, Mr. Hinds thus 
writes at page 472 :--- Time and hard work, and 
the heat of the blood, occasion brittle hoofs, and 
distortions, with numerous disorders, that attach 
tu the foot generally, or belong to the sole only.” 
There is'a remarkable passage with which Mr.' 
(soodwin comiunences his tenth chapter of the second 
edition‘ of his excellent work on Shoeing. “ Wher: 
I published my first edition,” says he, “I omitted : 
to devote a chupter to this subject—namely, Fever 
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in the Feet; for at that period I did not consider 
it to be -strietly connected with shoeing. .How- 
ever, since then I see it in a different light, and 
have been induced to offer some observations on 
this disease.”—Now in my humble opinion—tor I 
still speak with deference, and am only guided by 
what I have seen—fever in the feet is to a certam 
degree connected with shoeing, inasmuch as to its 
influence are the changes in the form of feet m 
great measure to be attributed; and to accommodate 
the bearing of the shoe to those changes, should 
the attention and skill of the shoe’r unceasingly be 
directed. 

Mr. Goodwin thinks that fever in the feet is 
often produced in hunters by their taking high 
leaps on hard ground, or going fast over stones or 
fliaty ground; also by a chill vecasioned by riding 
the aninal into water when heated; and likewise 
by standing some months on board a ship, without 
any other support to the foot but whatis derived from 
the crust---producing inflammation of the lamin. 
This is all very true; but with hunters it gene- 
rally proceeds from over-excitement of the vascu- 
lar system, by high foud, and severe work. 

A. Do you approve of the use of sponge boots 
and warm water to the feet and fetlocks of hunters 
after a very hard day's work with hounds? 

B. With horses which have naturally good and 
strong feet, I very much approve of them, and for 
this reason---there is always inflammation of the 
glands, which the. warm water is calculated to 
bate, and all kinds of fomentation serve to prevent 
induration of the ligamentous parts of the feet, 
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fetlock, &e. Osmer mentions a fact that fully 
confirms this: “ When the fetlock of a stag, which 
had run many miles before hounds in dry and hot 
weather, was dissected, the mucus was of a very 
sanguine colours and this must be the case with 
horses which carry high weights, and receive jars 
in their limbs from leaping.”--I always treated a 
horse I rode four seasons, and who was generally 
very sore after severe work, in the following man- 
ner, and found the greatest benefit from it. His 
feet and fetlocks were well fomented with hot 
water, and then lapped up in flannel, and the sponge 
boots applied; but previously to the application of 
the latter his coronets were well rubbed with spirits 
vf turpentine, which created a strong irritation of 
the surface, as was apparent by the restlessness he 
evinced for a short time afterwards. The effect of 
this operation, however, was very apparent on his 
going to exercise the uext morning, as he moved 
comparatively sound. ‘The external application 
relieved the iuterior inflamed parts, and, by keep- 
ing the outer sole thin, he continued sound enough 
for a huuter till his fourteenth year. This horse had 
had an attack of fever in his feet, and, but for the 
care I took of him, would have had pumiced soles, 
and net worth his skin. It is to horses of this 
description that loose boxes are dispensable. 

A, You speak of the outer sole; describe to 
me what is called the zzner sole. 

B. The inner sole is nothing but an expansion 
of one of the flexor tendons of the leg continued 
to the bettom of the foot, covering the navicular 
bone. 
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4. Will you describe to me what you consider 
the best method of treating and preserving the feet 
of -+horses-in the stable at all periods of the year ¢ 

B. Great discrimination is to be used with 
horses’. feet in the stable -~ I mean as regards 
stopping. With such as require stopping I have 
always used damp tow, in preference to clay and 
cow dung, because, if there does exist a necessity--- 
which Nature points out to us there does---of a 
uniform pressure on every part of the foot, tow 
certainly affords it, as will be seen by the impres- 
sion made upon it by the foot when taken out with 
a picker. It is, however, necessary to observe, that 
a horse is not a duck, and that the constant applica- 
tion of moisture to his feet is not only not neces- 
sary, but very often injurious. I have had several 
very sound horses whose feet I never stopped at all ; 
on the contrary, I kept them as dry as I could, by 
the application of the tar ointment. ‘To such 
feet moisture is injurious. ‘There are some soles, us 
well as frogs, which can only be preserved sound by 
keeping them dry in the stable, and promoting the 
secretion of horn bythe use of the tar ointment only. 

For horses whose feet are strong, and rather 
inclined to inflammation, I am very fond of what 
is called the swab, which, when well saturated with 
water, 1s tied round the outside of the coronets, 
hanging over the entire of the crust. I have seen 
the best effects produced by use of these swabs in 
promoting the growth of horn from the coronet, 
to the very great Improvement of the’ foot; but I 
have yet to see any improvement of this sort the 
result of internal stopping. 
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4... Will you tell me the best way to treat the 
feet of covering stallions, and all other: herses 
which remain for a long time in loose boxes, with- 
out being exercised and groomed ? 

#. I think no covering stallion should be so 
treated, unless he is a cripple; but on this head | 
will give you better authority than my own. 
“ Horses,” says Mr. Goodwin, “ when constantly 
kept ina loose place without work (and this applies 
particularly to covering stallions), are sutfered, as 
their shoes have little or no wear, to remain a much 
longer period without having them removed than 
they should be; and their feet become exceedingly 
diseased and distorted in consequence. The best 
treatment to follow with horses so situated is, to 
cover the base of the foot with a strong leather 
sole, the heels having been previously rasped to a 
level with the frog, and the toes shortened. The 
leather sole should be soaked in water to render it 
pliant, and an iron tip in the shape of the foot, 
should ve riveted to it: a compress of tow, satu- 
rated In an unguent of hog’s-lard and tar, should 
be placed in the cavities between the bar and the 
frog, and also into the cleft of the frog; the sole 
with the tip should be then nailed on. This 
defends the frog from the effects of urine and dirt, 
and preserves it from thrushes 5 at the same time 
that it affords an elastic bearmg to the sole, and 
expands the hoof by the pressure it affords to the 
whole base of the foot.” Owners of horses obliged 
tu be kept always in the stable---us many are--- 
will do well to attend to these directions of Mr. 
Goodwin, 
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4. Have yeu suffered much from thrushes ¢ 

B. 1 do not recollect a single instance of 
having a horse out of work from a thrush. The 
horse I have spoken of as having been fifteen years 
in my stable was often threatened with thrush in 
the frogs of his hind feet; and being of a foul habit, 
and a greedy feeder, he would no doubt have 
suffered from it had he been in some stables: but 
the great attention I paid to his general health, in 
consequence of his chronic cough, prevented it 
coming to anything serious. I confess myself a 
complete sceptic as to thrush being the consequence 
of want of pressure on the frog. I take it to be 
nothing but a vent for foulness of habit, aud a run 
at grass in a wet summer is almost a certain pro- 
moter of it. Were I a veterinary surgeon, I should 
make no bones ebout stopping a running thrush, 
which so many of my frtends, not of the profession, 
have been afraid to do, lest blindness should be 
produced by ite--the balling iron will always in this 
instance be a match for the dreaded evil: neither 
should I be sparing of the knife; for we can uever 
expect a union of sound with unsound flesh. The 
reader may be convinced that neither thrushes nor 
corns will molest his hunters to any amount, if 
he will only keep them from running wild in wet 
pastures, and not suffer their systems to become 
foul ! 

A, Did you ever try Mr. Cherry’s elastic pads 
for stopping horses’ feet ? 

B. TL have; and I think the principle on which 
they ure intended to act is agood one. Without at 
ali assenting to the fiat of Mr. Coleman, namely, that 
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“the frog must have pressure, or be discasedy” yet, 
as it is quite evideut that when a horse is rdaning 
wild on ground which will receive the impression of 
his foot, every part of the ground-surface receives 
pressure from the earth on which he treads, there 
is fair reason to believe Nature intended such should 
be the case, and designed her work accordingly. 
Again, by dividing the weight of the animal, the 
crust and lamin are relieved, and therefore advan- 
tage is gained by equally distributing the pressure ; 
fur it 18 in great measure owing to imposing se 
much weight on the laminve and crust that pumice 
feet are produced.“ Hunters,” says Mr. Goodwin, 
“derive the benefit of this partial bearmg on the 
uncovered parts of the foot during the time they are 
in the field:” but when we consider the length of 
time they are in the stable without this relief, and 
the violent concussion the feet sustain in hunting, it 
is a matter of surprise that they are nut more often 
subject to disease than we now find them to be. 
“ Professor Coleman,” says Mr. Cherry, in a small 
punphiet which he published im recommendation 
of his elastic horse-pads or stoppings, “ has repeated, 
at page 33 of his book on Shveiny, the well-known 
fact, that ‘no animal, or any part of an animal, 
can be preserved in health, where the natural fune- 
tious are perverted;’ but with the physiological 
fact, that every part of an animal, to continue 
healthy, must perforn tis functions, so strougly im- 
pressed on his mind, and so much insisted on by 
him on all occasions, he seems, in his zeal to enforce 
the necessity of pressure to the frog, to have totally 
overlooked the sule, notwithstanding it forms about 
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two-thirds of the ground-surface of the foot, and: ‘18 
naturally so: much exposed.” 

Now we must. admit the force of Mr. Ses y's 
remark--that is to say, he has an equal right to 
enforce the necessity of pressure on the sole, as the 
Professor has on the frog 3 and doubtless the elastic 
stoppiugs he has invented ensurethat pressure more 
equally than the mere stufling in damp tow, which 
I have been in the habit of doing for several years 
past. I must, however, add one remark here, in 
allusion to the general ery out for pressure, and the 
stress laid by veterinary writers on the evils of horses 
standing in stables deprived of this pressure, except 
on the crust and lamine. Now, were my horses 
tv stand on bare pavement, I should cry out as 
much as they do; but when I go into my stable, 
and see my horses standing on a good bed of dry 
straw, I am well convinced that there is pressure 
both on frog and sole, which the shining appearance 
of the frog plainly denotes, although that frog may 
be half an inch from the ground when the foot is 
placed on a level surface. | 

From the elastic nature of Mr. Cherry’s pads, 
they are undoubtedly well calculated to create that 
kind of pressure, which he properly terms support, 
to the sole of the hoof, which it is presumed it 
receives from the earth, partly by its immediate 
contact, and partly by supporting the hoof to which 
the sole is attached. Experience has: shewn that 
an unyielding support to this part---an tron shoe, for: 
instance---cannot be endured with impunity ; there- 
fure custom has sanctioned its being Jeft without 
any to the under-surface of it, which he proves to 
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be-injurious. Whether this be or not:the real 
state of the case---that is to say, whether pressure 
on the entire ground-surface of a healthy hoof be 
absolutely essential--I will not take upon myself 
to determine ; but had I heard of these elastic stop- 
pings at the time I was doctoring the horse I have 
lately spoken of for a strong disposition to pumiced 
feet, I should have had great expectations from the 
use of them. Mr. Cuerry’s own words will best 
confirm the reasonableness of my hopes :---“ Many 
of these feet,” says he, “ with a full frog and the 
hoof circular, have the latter thin and weak ; the 
sole is thin and weak in the same proportion; so 
that the foot, instead of having a certam degree of 
concavity, becomes flat, and im many cases convex. 
When convexity takes place, all sorts of expedients 
in regard to the form of shoes are had recourse 
to; but none of them arrest the progress of the 
evil, since they are all resorted to with a view to 
prevent the sole being pressed on. But when these 
expedients can no longer be employed with effect, 
the treatment which [ have suggested as being 
advisnble, generally in a moderate degree, is 
adepted to the opposite extreme, and the soles, from 
having lad no pressure at all, are, by taking off the 
shoes, exposed to pressure in the greatest degree. 
This is done with a view to relieve the hoof, and at 
the same fine to press the sole upwards towards its 
original situation. In these weak feet, the benefit 
to be. derived from filling the concavity of the foot 
and shoe with some substance that shall give sup- 
port.to the sole, must be peculiarly evident; since, by 
giving uniform and constant support to a weak sole, 
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and thereby relief to a weak hoof, the tendency to 
flatness and convexity will in miost cases be over- 
come, and the necessity for rest without shoes be 
prevented.” 

Now as thinness of hoof and sole is a very 
cormion occurtence with hunters, occasioning (say- 
ing nothing of apprehensions of unsondness) great 
trouble m the management of the feet, and diffi- 
culty of having their shoes secure, it is a great 
point gained if a remedy for the evil be produced ; 
and without being able to speak from experience, 
not having sufficiently tried them, it certainly 
appears probable that Mr. Cherry has succeeded 
here by the means of his elastic pads. Mr, Cole- 
man, itseems, has not insisted on the necessity of 
pressure on the sole, trusting to the crust and frog 
for support ; although, as Mr. Cherry observes, the 
sole forms two-thirds of the ground-surface of the 
foot, and is naturally so much exposed. Now the 
following passage, with which Mr. Cherry con- 
cludes his pamplhilet, is greatly in favour of his pre- 
sumption, that all parts of the hoof should contri- 
bute to the suyport of the body :---“ If the ideas 
that I have expressed of the form and functions of the 
horse’s foot are correct, there can then be no doubt, 
that to make him stand on the hoof only, or even on 
the hoof and frog joimtly, without pressure or 
support to the bars and sole, is a violent perversion 
of the fanctions of all those parts, and tends to 
produce contracted feet when the hoof is strong, 
and convex feet when-the hoof and sole are weak 5 
and that to keep the hollow of the foot filled with 
afty stiff substance that can be forced in by the 
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strength of a man’s finger or thumb, under the 
precaution before mentioned of pieking gut the foot 
every day, or with any sybstance capable of afford- 
ing support to the whole surface of the foot, is one 
of the means most likely to diminish those evils.” 

Three years ago I made considerable use of Mr, 
Cherry’s elastic pads, considering them an improye- 
ment on my former system of the damp tow: for 
various sorts of sound feet I still consider them #0; 
but my experience led me to doubt their good 
effects on those which are to a certain degree foun- 
dered. Indeed when I used them with a mare I 
then had, evidently injured in the navieular joint--- 
but, with attention and care, sound enough for any 
purpose---they produced inflammation and suffering, 
so much so that I was obliged to discontinue 
them. 

There was another objection to therm in my 
stables, as my horses were lying loose: they were 
frequently found to have quitted the foot, and a 
considerable time was occupied in hunting for them 
in the straw. On my mentioning this defect to 
Mr. Cherry, he assured ine it could be remedied by 
being more careful in selecting those which 
exactly fitted the foot, but which grooms will not 
always trouble themselves todo. Were it not for 
this trifling inconvenience, I much admire the 
principle of them, and strongly recommend their 
use in flat and wexk feet, as also in all others that 
are sound, being very likely to contribute their 
share in keeping them so. , 

No one can read what I have been now writing 
without feeling convinced how completely in the 
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dark all the old codgers of the Jast century must 
have been, when they were for ever dinging into 
the ears of the young ones that they were destroy- 
ing the feet of their horses by suffering them to 
stand upon litter. Z/eir practice, if there be any 
truth in modern discoveries, was the one of all 
others most likely to injure their horses 5 for, hav- 
ing the litter taken from under them in the day- 
time, they not only could never rest their feet by 
lying down, but the weight of their bodies was 
alone supported by the angular rim of the crust (for 
in those days the frog was generally cut away), 
inposing more weight on the lamine and other 
sensible parts of the foot. I consider a clean bed 
of straw most essential to the well doing of horses’ 
feet ; and it is quite clear that when at grass in dry 
summers the injury I have alluded to cannot possi- 
bly be avoided, as little or no natural stopping is 
then to be found, to help to divide the burthen with 
the crust. Take up the foot of a horse at such a 
period as I am speaking of, and, even if shod, it will 
be found to be free from dirt, which 1s shaken out 
ii the act of stamping the ground to scare the flies ; 
and if not shod, it is impossible there can be any. 

A, As your horses must have been shod by a 
vast number of different hands, of course you have 
had several of them what is called pricked m shoe- 
ing, or injured by the nails, in the sensible parts of 
the foot ¢ | 

B. Strange to say, I never experienced an in- 
jury of this nature. I have, however, always been 
unable to account for the infrequent occurrence of 
it i this country, for, until late years, he was 
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reckoned the best workman who could drive a nail 
highest into the crust, and of course nearest to the 
quick. I have often interrogated these artists as to 
how they could so nicely judge their distance, 
when the answer has uniformly been--“ Oh! the 
head of the hammer tells when we are going 
wrong :” that is to say, they are directed by the 
sound the nail emits when propelled through the 
horn. When, however, we consider how com- 
pletely these gentry are ignorant of the internal 
structure of the foot, the rare instances of foot- 
lameness from the wrong direction of a nail may 
be almost recorded amongst the miracles. 

A, What do you think of the French system 
of shoeing ? 

B. I think we have taken some useful hints 
from our Gallic neighbours as to the direction of 
the nails, when the system is not carried too far. I 
cannot do better than give you a short quotation 
from Mr. Hinds on this part of my subject :--- 
“ Notwithstanding the 'rench method of punchmeg 
has been spoken of in terms of approbation, and 
their mode of driving and clinching dow is recom- 
mended to imitation, let it not be supposed that in 
other respects they make the best shoeing smiths in 
the world, but the contrary. Their finest shoeing 
is sad slovenly work to look at; and this very 
excellence of theirs is more attributable to lazi- 
ness than to design or plan. As one instance of 
this undesirable quality, they assign two men to 
placing the shoe, a lacquey holding the foot and 
bringing the tools, whilst /e maréchal himself 
hammers it on with much pomp.” 
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Mr. Goodwin has an admirable chapter upon 
nailing, in which he says, the various methods of 
nailing on the shoes of different countries all par- 
take, more or less, of the French system; from 
which, on the modified plan, he thinks the preser- 
vation of the crust and the security of the shoe are 
very advantageously combined. For my own part, 
I have always considered the native French shoe, 
with a convex ground surface, only fit for a pumice- 
footed dray horse, and such as never ought to be 
earried more than three miles in the hour. 

A. Do you think foot-lameness is increased in 
this country within the last twenty years ? 

B. Certainly; the fine state of the roads has 
increased the pace of all kinds of travelling, and 
inflammation of the feet has kept pace with it. 
Where limestone is used on MacAdam’s plan, 
corns are produced in great abundance, as well 
as other inflammatory attacks of the internal 
organs of the hoof. 

A, I think you have satisfied my curiosity, if 
you have failed to convince me, on the principal 
points connected with foot-lameness ; and you may 
conclude the subject with informing me in what 
way you think the foot of a horse should be pre- 
pared for the shoe 5 and then how the shoe should 
be formed and applied. 

B. You have given me enough to do, but I 
will not shrink from the task; and shall give you 
the result of my experience, and nothing beyond 
that. I shall also venture to state, that as the dis- 
eases of feet are only, in my opinion, partially attri- 
butable to shoeing, measures quite unconnected 
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with the blacksmith are essential to the sounflness 
of studs, in whatever work they may be employed. 

I will commence this part of my subject with 
preparing the foot for the shoe. Here no general 
rules can be applied, but we should follow Nature 
us nearlyas we can. If we find the base of the toot 
approach to a circular form, and the sole concave 
and firm, very little skill is necessary in preparing 
the hoof ; and as to the shoe, all that is to be done 
is, to take care that it corresponds as nearly as pos- 
sible with that form. There is, however, one 
general rule which cannot be deviated from ; viz, 
either the hoof or the shoe must be concave, as the 
sole cannot bear pressure from so hard a surface as 
iron, although it may endure it from Mr. Cherry’s 
elastic pads. Mr. Groodwin says it is impossible 
to suggest a form of shoe which can admit of all 
the functions of the foot bemg duly performed ; 
which, if correct, shews the necessity of adopting 
that which does the Jeast injury ; and such 
will be the one that corresponds the nearest with 
Nature. 

From La Fosse downwards to the writers of 
the present day, fears have been expressed of the ill 
consequences of paring the sole, which my experi- 
ence cannot confirm. On the contrary, my experi- 
ence has taught me that the soles of horses that 
feed highly, and are put to severe work, should 
never go more than three weeks without this opera- 
tion being performed. Indeed I have given it the 
appellation of refreshing the feet; and so far from 
its having the effects so many authors have ascribed 
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to it---namely, of producing contraction and founder 
---I am decidedly of opinion that less danger is 
incurred of iwjury to the navicular or shuttle bone 
(and other internal parts of the hoof, which are put 
into motion when the horse is in action), by keep- 
ing the sole elastic ; and this, in strong, healthy 
feet, can only be done by the frequent use of the 
butteris or drawing kuife---unless in cases of horses 
being ridden over flinty ground in the winter 
months, which of itself has this effect. I heard a 
very hard-ridmg gentleman say that he had his 
horses either newly shod or removed every fourteen 
days*! With regard to the frog---beimg a sceptic 
as to the necessity of its coming into contact with 
the ground--[ have never troubled myself much 
ubout it, leaving it to the discretion of the black- 
smniths of the present day, who seldom cut away 
more than the rotten or superfluous parts; and if 
they do, Nature very soon supplies the loss. 

On preparing the hoot fur the shoe, Mr. Good- 
Win anticipates all my wishes on that essential 
point. “ When hoofs,” says he, “ are protected 
by shoes, the consumption of horn by wear and tear 
is nearly prevented ; but as the growth of the hoof 
is constantly going on, it is evident that all the 


* The evils of not removing shoes in time are clearly pointed 
out by Mr. Goodwin :—‘ The starting of the clinches,” says he, 
‘< arises from the shoe getting closer to the foot after it has been 
on a short time; and as the bearing is only on the outward edge, 
it imbeds itself in some degree within the crust: thus the distance 
between the nail-hole on the foot-side of the shoe and the clinch 
must be shortened ; so, as the shoe gets closer to the foot, the 
clinches are pushed farther through the hoof, which produces the 
starting of the clinches, and invariably attencts the English manney 
of shoeing,” 
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superfluous parts will require to be removed at 
every period of shoeing; otherwise it would run 
into a state of exuberance, similar to the human 
nails if they were not cut. The first part to be 
reduced is the toe, which should be removed with 
a knife or rasp on the sole-side of the foot, keeping 
in view the necessary curve. The next parts are 
the heels, which should, if they descend below the 
frog, be rasped to bring them on a level with it. 
Having attended to these two points, it will then be 
scen how much it is necessary to remove from the 
quarters, leaving them full and strong, but in a 
straight line from the heels to the curve, which 
allows the foot, when in action, a flat part to land 
vn, aud describes a space equal to the landing part 
of the foot when shod with a straight shoe. This 
direction differs a little from the French ‘ adjusting 
balance,’ inasmuch as they direct four points of 
adjustment at the toe, and two at the heels, which 
leaves the quarters rounded, and renders the foot 
not so secure on the ground. ‘The sole must next 
be attended to; the superfluous parts which have 
iuppeared since the last shoeing should be removed 5 
this will leave it concave, and the crust or wall 
lower than the sole. The next and last part 
which requires attention is the frog. If it be full 
of horn, firm and even on its surface, cleft, and 
sides, it will not require the use of the knife 5 but 
if it be too large, rough, or uneven in its appear- 
ance, all the superfluous parts should be removed in 
the way I have described +in’ the chapter ‘on 
Thrushes. The foot will now be ready to receive 
the shoe.” 
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Mr. Hinds has the following passage on Shoe 
ing, which very much accords with my ideas and 
experience ;-— Some feet,” says he, “ have the 
wall very thick, and the shoe will require a good 
bearing ; if very thin, it cannot carry a heavy shoe, 
though it stand most in need of defence. Again, 
the horn of some horses’ feet is so well tempered 
and stout, that they may be permitted to go with- 
out shoes without danger, if not worked on stony 
roads. Time, however, and hard work, and the 
heat of the blood, occasion brittle hoof, and distor- 
tions, with numerous disorders that attach to the 
foot generally, or belong to the sole only. When 
these ailments begin to shew their effects, the 
actual shoe-maker, or ‘ fire-man,’ as he is called, 
must adapt his work according to the new pattern 
thus cut out for him; and here begins his inge- 
nuity. In some cases he will even have to adopt a 
differently shaped defence for the same set of 
feet.” 

In preparing the foot for the shoe, I wish not 
to be thought an advocate for tvo much paring 
away of the sole. Always submissive to higher 
authority, I do not presune to say that disease may 
not be produced by carrying this process to an 
extreme, That the soles of hunters, however, or of 
any other description of horses which are subject to 
high excitement of the system, should not be sul- 
fered to grow luxuriaut, is a fact my experience 
justifies my pronouncing, with the firmest convic- 
tion of the truth of it. 

1 can remember the day when country black- 
smiths knew nothing of what we call the bars of a 
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horse’s hoof; and I do not believe we had more 
lame horses than we have now, if so many. I ad- 
mit it looks well to see a foot prettily drawn out, 
with these bars well defined ; but I confess I think 
there has always been a little humbug here. 

Of course the crust or wall of the hoof must be 
pared to give a new foundation, and the sole be- 
tween bar and crust should be taken out before the 
heels are cut ; but I have always been averse to too 
much rasping the outward part of the crust, parti- 
cularly that on the inner side of the foot. Rasp- 
ing at the toe I have ever encouraged, as nothing 
makes a foot flourish more. 

I will not attempt to direct the preparing of 
diseased feet, as I have had but little to do with 
them, and the subject 1s above my hand. ‘The bar 
shoe is very useful here ; and indeed by no meuns a 
bad shoe for coach horses, with even good [eet, at 
certain times of the year; but it is a horrible shoe 
to ride upon, as no horse ean be sure with it. 

I have reason to believe a vast number of falls 
on the road are occasioned by horses wearing their 
shoes tuo long. ‘The points of wear should be con- 
sulted; and it should be borne in mind that some 
horses are much harder wearers, as the term is, 
than others. Light-bodied horses are less liable to 
have diseased feet than those which are heavy on 
their legs, and for reasons not merely in reference 
to their weight---they are generally less foul in 
their habit, and consequently less prone to inflam- 
inatory diseases. ‘ 

“4. You have said you consider a perfect foot a 
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sound foot, Be a little:more explicit, and deseribe 
what you consider a good hunter’s foot. 

.B. L confess my. experience is all. in favour of 
what may be called rather a strong foot, with 
smooth horn, and plenty of it, and -heels rather 
high than otherwise ; because it is much easier to 
lower them than to produce a contrary effect. I 
have always been apprehensive of sprained sinews 
in horses which have low heels, and they require 
very great precaution in shoeing, to ensure their 
standing sound. Large feet certainly are advan- 
tageous to a hunter in deep ground ; but, if out of 
proportion to the animal’s size, are very apt to 
injure his action and make him tire, in addition to 
being slow. Lord Jersey’s Cecil (a hunter) was 
an exception here. He appeared far from being a 
well-bred one ; but his excellence m dirt was attri- 
buted to his very large feet. He was, however, if I 
mistake not, remarkably clear-winded for a cock- 
tail. Snow-shoes enable the Laplanders to travel 
better in snow, but their natural agility and action 
must be destroyed by them. 

There is no system in shoeing 5 the great art is 
to cousult the natural tread, and, as Mr. Goodwin 
says, that shoe is the most entitled to our notice 
which gives the least inconvenience to the horse, 
und allows of the most natural position to the feet, 
elther when in action or at rest. “ When feet are 
shod,” says this. clear and comprehensive writer, 
“the weight and bearings of the animal are totally 
dierent, and unlike, the condition of feet without 
shoes; for more labour is required of those parts 
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which have more weight imposed on them, and 
consequently less when weight has been removed. 
And when we compel particular parts to bear more 
weight than they are required to sustain in a state 
of nature, we equally dispose them to disease, as 
when we remove from other parts that weight 
which they were intended by Nature to support. 
Hence the importance of strictly scrutinizing the 
principles and properties of the different kinds of 
shoes, to ascertain which are calculated to produce 
the least mischief to the feet, and therefore most 
entitled to general adoption.” 

In shoeing a hunter, other things are to be 
considered exclusively of the mere fitting on the 
shoe t--first, its security; secondly, its ground 
surface; and thirdly, its reference to the safety of 
the rider, by obviating the chances of over-reaching 
and cutting, 

“The convexities and concavities of the hoof,” 
says Mr. Goodwin, “ give rise to a form admirably 
calculated to embrace the ground with a firm and 
secure grasp; the projecting parts penctrate the 
earth, while the hollow parts of the hoof admit the 
eatth to fill up their cavities, and to form as it 
were a kind of dovetail.” Thus, then, it appears, 
that the nearer we follow Nature here, the more 
likely we shall be to ride securely over a country, 
for the angular rim of the hoof alone is a great 
safeguard against slipping. Thus a horse ridden 
in plates is safer in his turns on a race course than 
one ridden in shoes, because. he obtains, what is 
called, a better foot-hold in the ground with the 
one than with the other. The rim of the common 
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English shoe, however, has not, till very lately, 
been deemed sufficient security for the fore shoes 
of a hunter, and never for the hinder ones---a turn 
up, or catch, having been always used to the 
latter. 

I have spoken before of the evils supposed to 
arise from the use of the catch on the fore shoe, as 
distorting the tread of the horse; and quoted 
the authority of an old master of fox-hounds m 
confirmation of the evils alluded to. Neverthe- 
less, in some countries---those which are hilly for 
instance, and where chalk forms part of the soil--- 
something more than the plain surface of the shoe 
is absolutely wanting, or horses are apt fo spread*, 
as the term is, and become lame. ‘T'he shoe best 
calculated of any I have met with to obviate the 
necessity of the catch, and keep horses from slip- 
ping, is the cast-iron shoe of Mr. Goodwin, of 
which I here subjoin a sketch. 





It is called the concave-seated shoe, which, as 
far as the foot-surface is concerned, is by much the 


* By spreading, is meant the feet slipping outwards, or laterally 
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best calculated for general use; and a mere view 
of the ground-surface is sufficient to convince us, 
that, from its c oncavities and convexities united, it 
must take good hold of the ground. The nails 
also are pitched outwards, which add to the secu- 
rity of it on the hoof. 

With respect to these shoes preventing slip 
ping, 1 can speak from very sufficient proof. I had 
ridden in them one day in Warwickshire, after a 
very wet night, and it so happened that we gal- 
loped down a sloping meadow, where I observed 
the horses slipped exceedingly, but that the one I 
was riding slipped very little. Determined the 
next morning to make myself better acquainted 
with the fact, I rode to survey this meadow, and 
svon traced the footsteps of my own horse, and 
satishied myself of the firmness with which he had 
trodden. I should in fairness observe, he was 
newly shod, which might add something to the 
virtue of the shoes; but this is by no means 
essential. 

I confess I admire the principle of the concave 
surface of shoes, whether for the field or road ; 
and if the epithet pretty can be applied to a horse- 
shoe, it may be justly so to the one of which a 
sketch is here givei. 

In spite of some cavils that have been raised 
against cast-iron shvues---merely, I believe, because 
of their novelty---I wish never torade on any other, 
I have had a pretty fair trial of them, and have 
never found one of them break or get at all out 
of place: and as to the endurance, or wear, I con- 


idar it te lea as nearly ae no 
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common: shoe.’ Objections have been started 
agaist them, inasmuch as in feet which require 
frequent shoeing, and do not secrete horn quickly, 
the nail-holes will occur at the same spot; but I 
cannot say I ever found this inconvenience. It 
must be a bad hoof that will not give fresh hold 
to nails in the course of three weeks, or a month; 
and the latter time, between shoeing, should always, 
if possible, be given to feet of this description. 

Mr. Hinds speaks of the rigidity of cast-iron 
bemg at entire variance with all our notions and 
experience of elastic hoof. It may be so; but 
how much so is wrought-iron ? 

Iam happy to say I have never experienced 
any difficulty in the use of Goodw in’s shoes. They 
are to be had in sizes from No. 1 to 24---from the 
smallest pony to the largest dray-horse. Should 
they not fit, there is no difficulty in altering them ; 
the country-smith has nothing to do but to make 
them of what 1s called blood-red heat (avoiding 
the white, or welding heat); and when he has 
made them wider or narrower as occasion may 
require, he should throw them on the ground to 
cool, not put them into water. In price, they are 
full as cheap as the wrought shoe. 

I have been as yet speaking of the cast-iron 
shoes for hunting. I have never used them ex- 
clusively on the road, and merely, I believe, 
because our hacks are so apt to be shod in differs 
ent parts of the country. I have seen Mr. Good- 
Win’s cast-iron road shoe. It is not seated on the 
foot-surface, but is flat; it has a curve at the toe to 
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habit; and has altogether a very comfortable and 
easy uppearance as to the seat for the crust aad 
heels, and I always think the more points SUB pos 
the better. 

On the curve at the toe, or the F nel adjusture 
of the shoe, as it is termed, and which is some-~ 
thing new to us Englishmen, Mr. Goodwin writes 
thus :---On adverting to the advantages at the 
curve at the toe, 1 have to observe, that if the fore- 
legs mn action were lifted up in a perpendicular 
line without any bend or motion in the joints, the 
adjusture would be useless; but I still remain of 
the same opinion, that the bend in the shoe of ‘the 
tue facilitates the flexion of the knee, fetlock, and 
coronet joints, and assists materially m rendering 
the action of the horse more natural. It has been 
asserted, that such a form of shoe is contrary to the 
natural state; but if investigation be made among 
horses whose feet have never been shod, as we find 
in many parts of Prussia, we shall observe them 
worn very similar to the shape of an old shoe.” 

Gentlemen who have studs will do well to 
endeavour to have their hunters shod by one 
servant belonging to the forge he may send them 
to, and by no means forget to give him three or 
four half crowns in the course of the year to drink 
success to fox-hunting. Noman can shoe a horse 
well, unless he bestows time and pains upon hin ; 
both of which, I know by experience, are to be 
purchased at the price I have mentioned; but, 
otherwise, they will too often he wanting. I repeat, 
no horse can be shod well, if shod in a hurry. 


Tf the abhlect mechanie were ta attamnt 4. 
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remedy the irregular movement of a watch, whilst 
he remained ignorant of the structure and manner 
of acting of some of the principal springs, he 
would be certam to do more harm than good. 
Thus then does it appear somewhat miraculous 
that injury from nailing does not oftener occur, con- 
sidering it is trusted to those who are almost--- 
indeed we may say entirely-~ignorant of the inter- 
nal structure of the parts on which they operate. 
“ Nailing,” says Mr. Hinds, “ is a very important 
operation, and requires much previous study of the 
formation and functions of the internal sensible 
parts of the foot:” but whence is this knowledge 
derived? or to how many of those thousands of 
apprentice boys who are daily employed in this 
apparently nice operation is it imparted ? 

With hunters, however, nailing is of very great 
importance---first, as to security of the shee; and 
secondly, because it 1s necessary so often to remove 
the shoes of hunters, that, if nailing be clumsily 
performed, or the nails made of bad iron that splits 
in driving, great injury is occasioned to the crust, 
which requires a long time to remedy. The 
counter-sink head is a very great improvement ; 
because it then seldom gets struck off by the force 
with which it comes against the ground; and we 
have this advantage in Goodwin’s cast-iron shoes. 

Any gentleman may satisfy himself of the good 
or bad quality of the nails his blacksmith uses. If 
they will not bear crooking three or four times 
with the hammer without breaking, he may be 
assured they are made of bad iron, and will most 
likely split in driving. I have also been very par- 
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ticular about the clinching of hunters’ shoes. I 
never suffer them to be rasped off with the hoof, 
but have the point hammered back into the foot, 
as you would clinch the lid of a deal box, or a 
rivet. 

There are also other improvements in modern 
shoeing. ‘The nail is now driven more outwards 
than formerly; so that the point comes out but a 
small distance above the rim of the shoe. Here is 
security from pricking, and a firmer hold to the 
nail. The number of nail-holes also are reduced 
to seven, instead of eight, as formerly, leaving out 
the one next to the inside heel. This allows 
motion of the quarters and heels when the horse is 
in action. Mr. Goodwin does not recommend 
carrying the nails all round the foot, but prefers 
leaving a solid place at the toe, which is the prin- 
cipal point of wear. Mr. Goodwin’s chapters on 
Fullering, Punching, Frosting, and Nailing, are 
vastly worth the perusal of all gentlemen who are 
anxious to preserve the feet of their horses; and 
indeed his book throughout is highly interesting, 
not only as giving the result of very extensive 
practice, but as conveying the meaning of the 
author in language that cannot be misunderstood. 
He has made the foot his study, and I really think 
lie has made himself master of his subject. 

Having boldly asserted that I do not consider 
shoeing by any means the generat and proximate 
cause of foot-lameness, but having attributed it to 
several other causes quite independent of shoeing, 
it remains for me to state in what way my expe- 
rience hag directed me to endeavour, not only to 
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find the remedy for, but to prevent it. Let me 
however, before I begin, repeut the following 
sentence of Mr. Hinds :---“ Time, and hard work, 
und the heat of the blood, occasion brittle hoof, 
and distortions, with numerous disorders that attach 
to the hoof generally, or belong to the sole only.” 
It hereby appears that if I am wrong I am_ not 
the only one in error. 

I have already said, that every good run a horse 
is ridden with lhounds---every time a horse is driven 
ten miles an hour in a coach---so many times does 
that horse sustain what is called temporary fever. 
Now, as fever is the consequence of inflammation ; 
as inflammation is the consequence of fever; und as 
we know there is a strong natural disposition to a 
determination of these inflammatory symptoms to 
the fore feet of horses, there cannot exist a doubt 
but there would be a vast number of horses lamed 
from severe work and high keep, even if they were 
to be ridden or driven without shoes, and if the 
ground they trod on were lined with materials as 
springy and elastic as the Vicar of Harrow’s 
velvet cushion. 

I do not think that, on reflection, we can be at 
all surprised that such is the case. “ The great 
heat of his (the horse’s) blood,” says Hinds, “ com- 
bined with his bulk, and the amazing exertions le 
is compelled to make, altogether predispose him 
to incur fever of. the whole system, or inflanunation 
of particular parts, according to concurring cir- 
cumstances.” 

Having stated my conviction that much the 
greater number of horses are lamed from excite+ 
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ment of the general system, it now remains ‘for: me 
to say what measures should be adopted to counter- 
act this predisposing cause. Nothing but ..the 
ballingeiron and the auviliary of good grooming 
will do it! but the balling-iron and the auxiliary of 
good grooming will do it. The longer I have to 
do with horses, the more am I convinced that it is 
to foulness of habit the lameness and blindness of 
one half that are lame and blind are to be attri- 
buted. Consider, first how they live, and then 
how they work! One is as contrary to nature as 
the other; and as we cannot expect the domesti- 
eated horse to do what we require of him in these 
rapacious days, unless we have recourse to art, we 
must also have recourse to art to keep him free 
from disease. Even when constantly stabled, this 
is as much as we ought to expect: but when sub- 
ject to the alternations of climate, and changes from 
hot stables to green fields, and from green helds to 
hot stables; from good hay and corn to sour grass, 
and from sour grass to good hay and corn; the 
difficulty is still increased. 

A. Then you think that disposition to disease, 
and particularly to those of the feet, maybe met by 
corrective and repellant medicines? Would you 
then dose your horse with physic after every severe 
day’s work ? 

B. Here I cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Hinds once more. ‘ How much longer,” says he, 
“is the horse to be treated with nothing else. but 
violence?” No; I would ngt physic him after 
every severe run; but I would give him something 
to check the increased circulation occasioned by 
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that run, and restere it as quickly as possible to the 
standard of health, When the bleod is brought 
into a feverish state, loeal inflammation is so fre- 
quently gendered, that we ought to be constantly 
on the guard against it. As is the case with men, 
some horses are of a more igritable habit of body 
than others, and consequently more easily excited ; 
but an alterative ball ean never be ill applied after 
work. I am quite certain that thousands of horses 
are annually ruined from want of the precaution 
J} am speaking of *. 

Horses not fit to go=-by this I mean horses 
grazed in the field in the summer, and brought to 
the covert’s side in November, and all others short 
of work, and otherwise ill-groomed---are continu- 
ally in danger of inflammatory attacks, particularly 
after a run with hounds. ‘That inflammation thus 
produeed has a determination to the fore feet, no 
man who has kept hunters will deny. But the feet 
alone do not suffer; the legs come jn for their 
share-~not, however, without increasing the hia- 
bility of injury to the feet, After every day’s 
severe work, inflammation more or less attends the 
flexor tendon of the leg, conducting that inflamma- 
tion to the sole, the shuttle-bone, and the hoof, 


*#* In 1828, Peer, of Southampton, told me his coach horses were 
out of sarts ; a good deal troubled with the lick ; and several of them 
out of work, in consequence. J persuaded him to have a hundred of 
my alterative balls made up, and to give each of them one aweek. He 
did so, and found no more of the lick: The reader will remember 
that there is camphor in them. Now the following description of 
the properties of camphor‘was given me by a M. D.:---“ Camphor 
(said he) is at once an emollient, an anti-spasmodic, an anodyne, a 
fobrifuge, and a sedative.” 
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What is this, then, but fever in the feet? and what 
but eontraction, pumiced soles, and irremediable 
lameness are the result? 

Medicine, however, is not the only panacea 
here---rest is indispensable; and I cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Hinds on this subject, as his 
authority will go farther than my own :--= The 
sheath itself,” says he, “is attached to the two 
pasterns, of which it thus becomes the tendon or 
support; whence the back sinew and its sheath, or 
flexor, together, obtain the plural --- tendons. 
Within the sheath is secreted a milky fluid, in- 
tended for lubricating the parts during the very 
great action to which they are liable in every effort 
of progression. As happens in all other secretions, 
this one sometimes fails to produce enough for the 
intended purpose, when the sinew and its sheath 
adhere together, or at least do not act with free- 
dom; the consequence whereof is lameness in a 
greater or less degree, which may be temporary 
only, or become permanent, according to circum- 
stances. If the dryness and adhesion be trivial, as 
happens after hard work and a night’s rest (mind 
this, reader!), the horse, upon getting warm, loses 
the lameness this deficiency has occasioned, for the 
secretion has been thereby renewed, and the lubri- 
cation is now supplied in sufficient quantity: but 
the horse falls lame again next day probably 5; and 
it he cannot be allowed rest, it is seven to one that 
he becomes permanently lame.” Again, Mr. 
Hinds tells us, with a good deal of humour, that 
the favorite panacea of the French veterinarians is, 
“take off the shoe and pare the foot.” ‘This is to 
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say; you iawst then. give the animal rest, and rest 
will do what we cannot. This is their practice in 
all cases of strain; “for,” adds Mr. Hinds, “ the 
marechallerie were ill able to retain their sick 
horses in quarters upon urgent occasions of active 
service, wiless they could demonstrate the fact 
upon the view to their superiors. And here,” con- 
tinues Mr. H. (farther on in the page), “I will 
candidly allow, at setting out, that our neighbours 
took a correct view of the general cause of all 
lameness. Those strains which occasion inflam- 
mation of ligaments, tendons, and muscles, always 
communicate fever to the foot, whence arise thrash, 
canker, sand-crack, &c. &c.” 

Now as it is impossible to separate the leg 
from the foot, is it not evident that imjury to the 
one, by over-exertion or strain, produces lameness 
in the other’ and the quotations I have here 
availed myself of prove, that it is economy in aman 
who hunts regularly to have an extra horse or two 
in his stud. It is the callmg on them too soon 
before absorption has taken place---before excite- 
ment has subsided---that ruins half our hunters 
before they have served half their time, by crippling 
them in their legs and feet; and this is of neces- 
sity still oftener the fate of coach horses. Hf 
hunters past their eighth year were to be shewn 
out of the stable on stones, as the dealers shew 
their young horses, and no whip to alarm them 
was made use of, not one in three would shew 
sound. Shoeing, however, has very little to do 
with it. 


“ Let a horse,” says Hinds, “havea loose stall 
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after any stage of strain, or disorder of the ‘limbs ; 
look after his evacuations, and cause ‘them ‘to be 
regular--a simple fever_(or inflammation) of ‘the 
foot depending very often upon nothing more than 
one or other of these being stopped, which: affects 
the whole animal system sometimes, to say nothing 
of a single limb.” 

A. If you fail to convince others, you certainly 
have convinced me that general inflammation of 
the vascular system of the horse is the principal 
cause of foot lameness:—that poor horses, which 
travel slowly and live low, however ill they may 
be shod, are never lame m their feet; but that 
highly-fed horses, when ridden hard, would be 
equally liable to be laine in their feet if not shod 
at all, and ridden in very soft ground :—-that con- 
cussion cannot be the proximate cause, the hind 
fuot giving evidence that cannot easily be con- 
futed—-besides, have we not authority from the 
fountain head for saying, that the feet of horses 
‘which have high action are preserved good, owtng 
to the pressure they sustain Jrom that high action ? 
Do then, therefore, conclude the subject, by telling 
me how I should treat my horses so as to stand the 
best chance of avoiding the ill effects of this 
general inflammation ¢ 

B. With coach, post, and road horses, little 
more can be done tor them. There is no time to 
physic them; they cannot be albowed sufficient 
rest for. Nature to come effectively to their aid, and 
vast. numbers of them must yemain lame. - But 
with hunters, I am decidedly of opinion that a 
better method of grooming will in time alleviate 
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all kinds of lameness, though it cannot remove it, 
and especially that of the feet. The regular 
in-door system, insuring superior condition, and 
consequently less exhaustion after work, will 
do much towards preserving horses sound; and 
in addition to this, the march of intellect 1s 
making its way among hunting grooms. Few of 
them have yet arrived at any knowledge of the 
pulse; but they consult prognostics more than they 
were wont to do, and the best results will be derived 
from their increased circumspection. 

“¢ Costiveness,” says Mr. Hinds, “ may be 
considered an original disease, and as one pro- 
ducing, as well as being produced by, fever.” 
How often, however, have I gone mto hunting 
stables, and seen horses shewing the yreatest 
difficulty in emptying their bowels of hard and 
very dark-coloured pellets, and yet pronounced 
by their grooms to be “ft to go to hounds to-mor- 
row!” At other times I have seen horses labour- 
ing under evident suppression of urime, but still 
said to be quite well and right! Let a veterinary 
surgeon, however, put his hand on the pulse of 
those horses, or let an unscienced man of only 
common observation put his hand into such horses’ 
mouths, aud either of them will tell a very differ- 
ent story. Dung and urine are the best indica- 
tions of the general state of the body; and unless, 
as I have said before, a groom looks attentively at, 
and watches these, he is never sure of his horses. 

A. Has it been.your practice to attend to these 
particulars in your own stable? 


B. Undoubtedly it has. ‘The first thing I do 
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on entering my stable is to look to the state of each 
horse’s bowels: if I see them constipated, I order 
a loose bran mash, or a light dose of physic, as 
circumstances may require: if I see foulness or 
difficulty in the urinary discharge, a mild altera- 
tive 1s given: and I would never suffer a hunter to 
go more than six weeks without a light dose of 
physic. Without it, functional derangement, 
visceral obstructions, will take place; and the 
words, “ keep the prime vie free,” should be 
written over every stable door. The kidneys also 
will get inactive, and they demand no less atten- 
tion. 

A. Notwithstanding all this, you have given 
us a catalogue of inflammatory cases in your stable 
as well as in that of your neighbours. 

B. T have; but I consider it very small, and I 
have already told you that most of them occurred 
when I was absent from my stud. Had all my 
casualties ended in death, they would not have 
exceeded the misfortunes of many tip-top stables I 
could name i the course of one year. 

A. Have you been very particular about venti- 
lation ? 

B. Of late years I have: but for the first six of 
my keeping hunters [ thought little about it; and it 
so happened that during that period I had no case of 
inflammation in a stud of from six to eight horses ; 
neither do I recollect one of foot lameness: but, as 
my late much Jamented neighbour was wont to tell 
me, “I was always a devil of,a fellow fur physic.” 
White’s first publication---which I remember I 
studied hard, but which my old groom thought 
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lightly of, saymg, wherever I chanced to quote him, 
“ Oh, Sir, you must not mind him; he is:‘one of 
those soldier+gentlemen ; he knows nothing of huz- 
ters ! agave me the first insight to the benefits of 
free circulation of air'in a stable, on which J now 
set very great store. In short, let the prophylactic 
art be practised how it may, horses are ‘never safe 
when breathing contaminated air; and a good circu- 
lation of the vital principle is by no means incompa- 
tible with a warm and comfortable temperature--- 
up to 63°. 

AA. Then I am to conclude, that in keeping 
horses very clean tnternadly---their being constantly 
sulject to some cooling regimen after severe work--- 
great attention to their feet in summer and winter--- 
and regular attention. to the state of their secre- 
tions—chiefly depend the healthy state, not only of 
the whole system, but of their feet in particular? 

B. That is undoubtedly my opinion. From 
the high state of excitement in which horses that 
are subject to constant and fast work are kept, we 
can never expect to remove “ the curse upon rood 
horse-flesh” entirely ; but it is by the means T have 
puinted out—assisted with the best shoeing we can 
get--that we are most likely to palliate and 
diminish its direful effects. Let us, however, tuke 
this into the account :---soine horses are by nature 
so robust that they resist all kinds of disease ; some 
sv delicate that nothing we can do for them will 
enable them to do well; some very prone to inflam- 
matory complaints ; and others, whose feet are made 
of soft and half-organized materials, will never 
stand quick work on the road beyond a very limited 
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period of their lives. Climate, and treatment dur- 
ing colthood, have a good deal of influence here. 

There is one other great error in grooming 
which I particularly wish to notice. A severe 
day’s work often leaves a distressing languor about 
a horse, which food will not remove. Having 
gently operated upon the bowels, a regular course 
of tonic medicines is here the only sovereign remedy, 
but itis very seldom thought of. I have before alluded 
to the pre-eminent benefits of tonics in the stable. 

The hot mouth, the dull eye, with inflamed eye- 
lid, in the horse, which has been excited by high 
food and hard work, bear a strict analogy to the 
foul tongue, the feverish skin, the blood-shot eye, 
and flushed face (after dinner) of the man who has 
lived too well, and, in the language of the stable, 
become foul. ‘This reminds me of an anecdote of 
a certain Chaplain to a regiment who was always 
the last to leave the mess-room. Nature at length 
erled “ enough,” and his Reverence called on a 
Scotch physician of great cmimence to see what he 
could do for him, and began to describe his malady. 
‘Stop, Sir,” said the Doctor, “ I know what 1s 
the matter with you better than you do yourself. 
You have twanty years’ dert in you, which I shall 
endeavour to get out of you.” This was precisely 
the case with the Parson. He had a fine constitu- 
tion; and had he been regularly cleaned out, as 
horses highly excited absolutely require to be, his 
life (prematurely cut off) might have been spared 
to a good old age. 

With the exception of sudden cold, or chill, I 
wim quite convinced that all inflammatory couple 
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in horses proceed from three causes only, indepen- 
dently of epizootic contagion---viz., breathing foul 
air, over-excitement of the vascular system by high 
food and work, and want of attention te the natural 
secretions, among which I include sweating. Thus, 
the head is as likely to be injured as the foot, and 
the foot as the head; for the whole mass of blood is 
brought into a feverish state. Now we cannot 
always be physicking (for strong and stimulating 
purgatives often induce rather than check these 
evils), so my favorite system of alteratives must be 
had recourse to. “ The opposition of a few,” says 
Mr. Hinds (speaking of alteratives), “ is no obstacle 
to this commendation of an obscure but safe and 
certain class of medicines ;” and, as far as my expe- 
rience has gone, I am free to admit that in hun- 
ters’ stable I have been more indebted to alterative 
medicines than to that universal catholicon, physie ; 
which, though at times it is mdispensable, has 
ruined, blinded, and destroyed thousands upon 
thousands of good horses ! 

I am not aware that I have anything to add to 
this part of my subject, which, with the others I 
have treated of, I shall now bring to a close. I 
make no doubt but I shall be severely commented 
upon for presuming to offer an opinion, so directly 
in opposition to the highest authority, on the coin- 
parative harmlessness of iron horse shoes; but my 
experience fully justifies every word I have said. 
That iron shoes unproperly applied alter the form 
of feet, and are ove of the many causes of foot lame- 
ness, | should be a blockhead to deny ; but for once 
that the cause is to be traced to them, it is to be traced 
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fifty times to other sources. Theory, [ admit, points 
the finger straight to the shoe: practice and experi- 
ence of all kinds of horses, and all kinds of work to 
whech they are applied, us clearly direct us to the 
whole vascularsystem and it all ends in this:—-Keep 
your horses poor ; use them gently; shoe them ill, or 
shoe them well; and they will be sound im their feet 
without either physic or care. Feed your horses 
highly ; ride or drive them hard; shoe them as well 
as they can be shod; and one fourth part of them 
will sooner or later be lame in their feet, with 
physic and care. 


LAMPAS. 


I have before said that human nature often 
blushes for some of her errors ; and so indeed she 
ought. Is it possible that it was ever contemplated 
by Llim who formed the animal, that an unbroken 
colt should be submitted to the exquisite torture of 
ared hot iron tearing away the palate of lis mouth ¢ 
I cannot believe it; and in only one imstance did I 
ever suffer the villanous operation to be performed 
on a horse of my own. My regard tor the noble 
wnimal induces me to present to my readers the 
following admirable extract from Mr. William 
Percivall’s Lecture on the Diseases of the Mouth 
of the Horse :---“ ‘The Lampas is a name given by 
writers on farriery to a swelling or an unnatural 
prominence of some of the lowermost ridges or 
bars of the palate. I should not have thought it 
worth while to have taken up tune with this sup- 


posed malady, but that it has called forth the inflic- 
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tion of great torture on the animal by way. of 
remedy, and.that it has been a cloak for the prac- 
tice of much imposition on those who have been 
in the habit of consulting farriers on the diseases of 
their horses. I allude to the cruelty and barba- 
rity of burning the palates of horses so affected. 
Equally consistent would it be---and were it con- 
sistent, more requisite---to cauterize the palates of 
children who are teething; for the truth is, that 
the palate has no more to do with the existing dis- 
ease (if disease it can be called) than the tail has. 
Lampas is neither more nor less than a turgidity of 
the vessels of the palate, consequent upon that in- 
flammatory condition of the gums which now and 
then attends the teething process; but, notwith- 
standing this plain and simple truth, the animal 
(and I believe this is owing to its not having been 
explained before) continues to be persecuted for it, 
even by some professional men, as well as far- 
riers, up to this hour. The practice is a stigma 
upon our national cheracter, and a disgrace to the 
professors of veterinary science. 

© ‘Teething in children, indeed, is now and then 
# season of restlessness and pain, and was onc--- 
before surgeons were in the habit of using the gum 
Jancet---of anxiety and danger ; but it isnot so with 
horses; they never have any feverish irritation 
created in the system, though they have some ten- 
derness of the guius and palate, and though seme 
few, in consequence of this tenderness, cud their 
food, or refuse to eat any but what is soft and unir- 
ritating. In such a case, if anything requires to he 
done, we ought to lance the gums, not the palate ; 
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but’ I‘do not remember ever to have had odcasion 
to do this but once.” Mr. P. then states ‘a case 
wherem the life of a horse was endangered by his 
inability to masticate his food ; when, on a minute 
examination, two little tumors, red and hard, were 
discovered in the situation of the posterior tusks, 
which, when pressed, appeared to give the animal 
insufferable pain. On lancing them down to the 
teeth the evil was removed, and the horse very soon 
restored to his usual good health. I sincerely hope 
this e1reumstance will be deeply impressed on al] 
owners of studs, 


LEGS (BIG), 


What is termed a big leg, is generally the 
result of swelling taking place in the sheath of 
tendons after violent strains, and those, perhaps, 
not properly treated; also from blows, where the 
parts become lined by a thick coat of lymph ; also 
from a deposition of morbid fluid in the cells of 
bones. ‘The bones themselves, indeed, sometimes 
become thick from external injuries---that is to say, 
the body of the bone is occasionally found thickened 
from a deposition of bony lamina over the original 
bone. Again, I read, that bones will sometimes 
lose their vitality, and the neighbouring vessels will 
take on the ossific action, and deposit a consider- 
able quantity of new bone to supply its place. 

_ So much for the theory of big legs. They are 
Seye-sores, it is true ; but thousands of good hunters 
and coach horses have them, and are as sound as 
when they were foaled. Indeed itis a rare cireum- 
stattce ta see an old hunter’s legs quite free from 
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these eallosities, although not so rare since the -in- 
door system has been pursued im the summer 
months, as, by the help of rest and proper regimen, 
absorption takes place more freely. 

Barring the effects of severe accidents, nothing 
more contributes to the general healthy state of a 
horse’s legs than keeping hin internally clean, and 
bandaging his legs with flannel after severe work, 
so as not only to determine the blood to the skin, 
but to increase the circulation of it throughout the 
limb. Warm water and a loose box are auxiliaries. 
The legs of many hunters, however, will get round, 
do what we will with them; but I would never 
tuke active measures with them unless lameness 
were the consequence. Bathing callous legs in 
cold salt water* is very strongly to be recommended, 
On this part of my subject I shal] quote Osmer, 
whose sentiments so accord with my own, and with 
the result of my experience in guarding against the 
consequence of severe work :---“ ‘To remove the 
inflammation of the glands,” says he, “ and to pre- 
vent an induration and enlargement of the liga- 
mentous parts, and the integumnents of the fetlock 
joint---the consequence of repeated violence—-it is 
a good custom for all sportsmen to cause the joints 
of a horse, after a day’s hunting, to be well fomented 
with flannels dipped in warm water; and some 
warm flannel clothes or rollers should be moderately 
bound thereon fer the ensuing night.” 

‘Before I dismiss this part of my subject I must 
observe, that in notking do horses differ so muchas 
in the nature, or rather quality, of their legs, 

” Put two double handfuls of salt into 8 pail of cold water. 
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True it is, that perfect security against accidents 
is not consistent with the scheme of Nature: on the 
contrary, we may say, a certain insecurity is inse- 
parable from the delieacy of all animal structure. 
Nevertheless, some horses are hard-ridden for seve- 
ral successive years, and yet their limbs remain 
uninjured. This can only be accounted for, I 
think, by the balance between the power of exer- 
tion, and the capability of resisting the shock that 
exertion produces, being pretty equally divided. 
For instance, a horse with a heavy man on his back 
must receive a severe shock m alighting from a high 
Jeap ; but still, if the inert power of resisting that 
shock bear a relation to the muscular power with 
which he springs at it, he is not likely to receive 
injury from it*, J am notnow going to enter into the 
mechanical structure of the animal, and thence to 
accouut for the vast difference we find in the legs of 
horses; but I have always preferred those m which 
the shank or cannon-bone is short, and which are a 
long time in drying atter having been wetted with 
water. I also require a large grasp of flat, ropy 
sinews, uot cariug so much about the maim size of 
the bone, as the material of the adjacent parts. 
Let me conclude this subject by observing, that 
good grooming and the balling-iron are great pre- 
servatives of legs: neither should good shoeing be 
overlooked ; as the position of, and the bearing upon, 
the shoe has much to do with the health of the 
flexor muscles and tendons of the limbs. : 

* This is the case with a man. Thé elasticity of his limbs is 


always accommodated to his activity. Were it net so, half the 
Opera dancers would break down. 
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MOLTEN GREASE, 


 Frem all-the nonsense that I met with early in 
life on the supposed disease called Molten Grease, I 
was inclined to think there was no such disorder. 
However, the number of horses I have seen killed 
from the effects of hard riding, when not in proper 
condition for it, has induced me to include it among 
the various symptoms attending violent general in- 
flammation ; and certainly more likely to be found 
in fat horses than lean ones. A good twenty 
minutes’ burst over a deep country may kill the 
best horse in England, if fat in his inside ; and then 
we may as well, or rather better, say, he died from 
liis grease or fat being melted, as trom our own stu- 
pidity or inhumanity in riding him with hounds 
when he is not fit to go. 


NERVING, 


Or Neurotamy, as Mr. Pereivall classically 
designates it.—-I never have had this operation per- 
formed on a horse of my own; but I aim confident 
it will stand the test of ages. It 1s an act of merey 
towards such horses as are in the hands of those 
whose circumstances oblige them to use thein, 
although severely afflicted with lameness below the 
fetlock joint; and for slow work they answer all 
the purposes of tlaturally sound horses. For brood 
mares also which are in pain from their feet, it should 
always be resorted to, as it is a great point to enable 
them to carry their load comfortably when they 

in foal: and Mr, Peroivall, in his 
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Filementary Lectures, mentions two instances of 
sterility having been removed by it. For hunters, 
or hacks, I cannot recommend it; for, as it evi- 
dently produces:a kind of paralysis of the lower 
extremity of the limb, it cannot. be expected that 
they can have that free use of it which ensures: 
safety to the rider. I have, however, seen two 
hunters go very well after being nerved, one of 
them the property of Mr. Maxse. ‘The operation 
was verformed by Mr. Kuney, of Nottingham; 
but it failed in another of that gentleman’s stud. 
I have seen coach horses in fast coaches go well 
enough when nerved; but their action is generally 
unnatural, and they are apt to break their legs on 
false, uneven ground. 

To Mr. Sewell, of the Veterinary College, are 
we indebted for the now common practice of nerv- 
ing for foot-lameness: and although Mr. Goodwin 
states a few cases wherein the loss of the foot, and 
consequently the horse, was the result; yet, on the 
other hand, he speaks of horses, of no use to the 
owner before the operation was performed, having 
continued at severe work alter it for five years with- 
out any return of lameness: “ and,” adds he, “I see 
no reason why they may not be as effective as they 
now are for inany years to come.” 

The following remark of Mr. Goodwin on this 
very interesting subject is well worthy of notice :--- 
“ It has been stated that the hoof and foot waste 
after the operation ; but I am glad to know that this 
observation is imaginary. I have observed in hoofs 
where the operation has been performed a more 
plentiful production of horn than before, and a 
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greater disposition to grow. in the natural form: 
und I think this is a consequence to be expected 5 as 
the irritable state of the foot being destroyed by the 
division of the nerve, the secretion of the horn is 
likely to go on more freely. When the operation 
has been performed Jefore any considerable change 
of structure has taken place, I have no doubt that 
the original cause is removed altogether, by the 
animal being enabled to bear the full proportion of 
weight on the lame foot.” 

As these Letters may be read where this opera- 
tion and its results are as yet but little known, I 
here give Mr. Goodwin’s words in the deseription 
of it :--- 

“ The operation itself is very simple. Having 
first ascertained the course of the artery by the 
pulsation, an meision is made through the skin 
about an inch and a half in length; and on 
removing the cellular substance (the skin), the 
artery, vein, and nerve are ali shewn running toge- 
ther, the nerve on the inside of the artery, and 
close to it. A needle may be readily passed under 
it, leaving a thread, which, on pulling a little, 
enables the operator to separate the nerve from the 
artery with ease, and to take out as much as is con- 
sidered necessary. The skin should then be closed 
with adhesive plaster, or a stitch, which sometimes 
heals by the first intention; after which bleeding 
and physic are -useful. When it is performed 
below the fetlock joint there is Jess chance of the 
part operated on being struck by the opposite leg. 
It likewise leaves a small branch of the nerve 
undivided, which supplies the fore part of the foot ; 
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so that ‘sensation will not be wholly destroyed, 
though I find it best to divide the nerve above the 
joint on the outside of the leg.”---It appears there 
are instances of sensation returning by the nerve 
uniting, when a second operation has been neces- 
sary, and has succeeded. 


PHYSIC. 


In my second letter on “ Condition of Hun- 
ters,” (p, 49,) I touched a little on this head, but 
promised to return to it at a future time, it being 
one of the greatest importance to all owners of 
horses. I am happy, however, to have it in my 
power to state, that, in consequence of the late 
general diffusion of veterinary science by the seve-. 
ral works which have been published, the modus 
operandi is now so much better understood, that 
fewer accidents arise from the improvident use of 
inunoderate cathartic medicines than when I first 
started in life, or when I commenced writing 
these Letters. When I look back, indeed, and 
reflect upon the copious doses of aloes, good or 
bad, which we were in the habit of administering, 
I] cannot persuade myself that the intestines of our 
horses were not better lined than they are at present. 
I ought, however, to go back to a still earlier 
period, when fourteen or sixteen ounces of aloes, 
with other auxiliaries, composed what was called a 
mild dose of physic*!! 

* On this subject I lately stumbled upon the following sage res 


mark of some would-be critic on Professor Peall’s (Professor and 


Lecturer to the Dublin eee Observations on the Diseases of 
Tr-~--- — Tt is to be found in vol. xlix. of the Sportin~ %4-~----- -- 
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The method of administering physic to the 
horse, and his treatment in its operation, being now 
pretty generally understood, and, I have reason to 
believe, practised under the guidance of moderation 
and reason, I shall not dwell on it long; but the 
point on which it is most difficult to decide is, at— 
what periods it is most advantageous to give it to 
horses in high condition. In cases of internal 
inflammation---to which, next to copious blood- 
letting, we know it to be the most powerful check— 
we do not stand in need of a guide. As an auxili- 
ary to condition, it is acknowledged to be as essen- 
tial as good hay and corn. But the secret consists 
in knowing when it should be given to preserve 
the condition it has so much contributed to 
establish; and it is certainly best understood in 
racing stables, where, amidst what we might be 


must create surprise, that so lately as 1816 there could have been 
found a writer, pledging his own experience for what he advanced, 
that had the courage to obtrude such nonsensical, and, at the saine 
time, dangerous doctrine on the notice of Englishinen. ‘In the 
mean time, he says, “ he (Professor Peall) is, or appears to be, a 
sharer in that timidity which practitioners have affected (mark this 
word) of late years, with respect to the quantity of fine aloes to be 
prescribed as a dose for a horse ; prescribing ten drachms as a strong 
and one ounce and a half as a very strong dose for a large carriage or 
cart horse. Now we pledge ourselves, on the sure ground of experi- 
ence, and of having purged horsés of every description, from the 
racer to the cart horse, that ten drachms of fine aloes is an ordinary 
and mild dose for saddle horses, generally insufficient in purgative 
efficiency for many ; and that one ounce and a half administered to a 
cart horse would be about equal in point of effect to currying his hide 
with a lady’s flesh-brush.~ An eminent Veterinary Surgeon at this 
time gives a dose of one ounce and a half of Barbadoes aloes ; and a 
well-known Professor testified in Court, that one ounce and a half to 
three ounces of the best aloes might be given to a horse in one dose! 
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induced to term the excesses of physie and sweat- 
ing’, the ultra of condition is to be seen. 

The theory of purgation is a subject which it 
will not be expected T should enter upon at any 
length. Suffice it to say, that the two principal 
objects are, to unload the bowels of matter that is 
of no farther service to the body, and therefore only 
an Incumbrance to it; and to excite a determina- 
tion of blood to the internal surface of the intesti- 
nal canal, in order that some of it may be 
evacuated in the form of secretion. Thirdly, 
cathartics increase the influx of the biliary and 
pancreatic secretions, and therefore promote health 
by their influence on the digestive organs. 

Iwas much pleased with one of those pithy 
hints which Mr. Abernethy gave his pupils at a 
late lecture. ‘ Gentle medicines,” said he, “ bring 
about the secretions; I do not like to bully the 
organs into health.” This exactly accords with 
my ideas of the effects of physic on horses. I am 
quite certain that a gentle purgative should be given 
to every horse full of hard meat once in six weeks 
throughout the year, exclusively of somewhat 
stronger physic at particular seasons, such as 
before and after work, and the consequent changes 
in quantity and quality of food. The febrile heat, 
occasioned by the severe work we give them, causes 
a deficiency in that mucus (as every observant 
groom must be aware of, whenever he sets fair his 
horses’ bed) which facilitates the passage of the 
food, and which deficiency gf course produces 
costiveness, and all its dangerous consequences. I 
am quite sure that not only is this treatment bene- 
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ficia] to general condition, but a mean of warding 
off those inflammatory attacks to which all horses, 
but particularly those who eat much corn, are so 
subject. When bowels are overloaded no animal 
is safe; for the coats of the intestines lose their 
proper tone, and a healthy secretion is denied 
them. 

What I have now said is founded on my own 
practical observation, more deeply impressed on 
my mind by the several narrow escapes I have had 
of losing valuable horses from not paying atten- 
tion to the bowels, when apparently in the best of 
health; but Iam anxious that the reader should 
be furnished with still better authority; and shall 
therefore present to him the following passage trom 
Mr. William Percivall’s Lecture on Purgation and 
Purgative Medicines :--- 

‘‘ [ shall next cursorily point out the healthy 
states, and some of the diseased or disordered con- 
ditions of body, in which we are in the habit of 
administering cathartic medicines: for purgatives 
are sometimes given in health, as preparatives, or 
auxiliaries to putting horses into condition; whereas 
they are never given in disease but to remove that 
which is the cause of the malady, or that which has 
more or less influence in its progress or coutinu- 
ance. ‘The simplest view we can take of the 
exhibition of a dose of cathartic medicine is the ex- 
pulsion of the feecial contents of the large intestines 
in a shorter time than they otherwise would have 
been discharged. ,This is what is called “un- 
loading the bowels;” and is the principal intention 
in purging horses that have been recently taken 
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up from grass. But it is scarcely possible thus to 
limit its operation; for every duzative that we 
administer must in some degree augment. the in- 
testinal secretions, if not the biliary and pancrea- 
tic as well, and thus remotely be productive of 
other consequences. When we improve the con- 
dition of a horse in apparent health by the ad- 
ministration of alteratives, or laxatives, or cathar- 
tics, we are said to accomplish it by urging the 
various organs employed in the digestive process to 
a more vigorous performance of their functions; 
but if all the melioration the animal’s constitution 
has evidently experienced be duly estimated, this 
confined reasoning appears to be inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. ‘There would seem to be disorder 
or derangement somewhere in the system in all 
these cases, the removal or rectification of which, 
either temporary or permanent, was the remote 
effect of the medicine, and that on which its salu- 
tury efficacy depended. How much do a tew 
well-timed doses of laxative medicine contribute to 
restore the condition of a poor horse !---how in- 
fluential soiling is in inducing a thriving diathesis, 
and promoting fatness and sleekness, and every 
other appearance of robust health !---and yet these 
meliorated states probably were not preceded by 
any signs whatever of disorder or disease! And 
it is in the alterative and laxative forms that 
cathartics are so beneficial in promoting health that 
appears to be flagging: in fact, they are eflectually, 
under such circumstances, veritable tonics.” 
Again.--- There are certain manifestly disor- 
dered states of body also in which laxatives are 
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preferable to purgatives in full doses. In all cases 
of habitual pursiness or thickness of breath from 
previous organic disease, in broken wind, and in 
permanent roaring, in evident imperfection of the 
digestive process, aid in some cutaneous affections, 
their judicious exhibition will often be found to 
be eminently serviceable.” 

As nothing that I can write can so satisfac- 
torily account for the operations of properly-applied 
cathartics, or laxatives, as auxiliaries to the con- 
dition and the general safety of horses’ health, I 
shall conclude this part of my subject by saying, 
that I never used any kind of oils as laxatives to 
promote condition; but have found great benefit 
in two drachms of ‘Barbadoes aloes, with one 
drachm of ginger, made into a very sinall ball, and 
given (generally) two mornings in succession. 
All the experiments Mr. W. Percival] shas made 
on oils, as cathartics in horses, have proved them 
uncertain, it not dangerous, im their operation. 


RING-BONE. 


It has three times happened to me to have 
horses lame without being able to ascertain the 
cause, and on sending them to veterinary surgeons 
for examination, the answer has two or three times 
been ---“ incipient ring-bone.” No ring-bone, 
however, appeared. , 

Horses with short unyielding pasterns,. that 
have been worked on hard roads when young, are 
inost subject to this disease---and a mast formid- 
able one it is: for nothing but the red-hot iron has 
chance to contend with it, and even 
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not always de. A very smal] exereseerice at the 
junction of the pastern with the coronary bone will 
sometimes produce violent lameness, and resist all 
remedies; whereas another as big as one’s fist is 
comparatively harmless. In 18201 gave a farmer 
in Worcestershire 80/. for a horse with a ring- 
bone as big as half a twopenny loaf. He had, in 
consequence, been sold for 15/.; and the veteri- 
nary surgeon who fired him (a person of great 
eminence in his profession) assured me he must 
ever be lame. After riding him a season, I sold 
him for 150/, and he was never lame afterwards 
from that cause. 


ROARING. 


Here is. one of the very deep curses on good 
horse-flesh, and nearly as destructive as foot-lame- 
ness. How many hundred---aye, I may say thou- 
sund-e-otherwise fresh, young, and sound horses 
have I seen afflicted with this disease, aud there- 
fore, in most cases, useless for fast work! Iam 
happy to say, however, it has been my good fortune 
never to have had a horse turn roarer in my own 
stable, having entered it sound; and I only pur- 
chased two, which cured me of going to that 
inarket again. One nearly broke my neck at a 
fence, having entirely lost all his powers in the 
space of five fields ; and the other I christened The 
Bull, for he could have been heard half a mile off 
if he got into deep ground. Notwithstanding this, 
I have seen two brilliant hunters that were roarers. 

If any one wishes to become acquainted with 
this most: insidious disease, he must read Mr. 
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William Percivall’s Lecture on it ( p. 242, vol. ii), 
occupying about twenty pages. I> wish my 
limits would allow of my transcribing it here, 
for it could not fail being highly mteresting to 
every owner of horses. After denominating the 
different degrees of the complaint --- such as 
piping, wheezing, whistling, high blowing, and 
grunting---he enters upon what he terms the ratio 
symptomatum, or theory of roaring. I may 
observe,” he says, “ that it bears an analogy to 
croup, both in relation to the proximate cause, 
and to the parts affected: but we must be on our 
guard not to carry this comparison too tar, or it will 
lead us into serious pathological error; for, 
although I may broadly assert that the proximate 
cause of roaring is grounded on cynanche trachealis, 
the inflammation does not put on that type which 
makes croup so formidable and dreaded a malady 
in a human being; neither is it confined to the 
years of immaturity. When roaring does happen 
in colts, it generally exists as a mode of termina- 
tion of strangles: the catarrhal affection that 
accompanies strangles now and then continues long 
after the wound in the throat is closed up; leaves 
the laryngeal inembrane thickened, and_ perhaps 
ulcerated; and thus lays the foundation of this 
disease. 

‘¢ But not only catarrhal affections, many that 
are considered as inflammation of the lungs termi- 
nate in roaring; for, in truth, the symptoms of this 
species of membranoug inflanmation are not, at all 
times, so diagnostically marked as to enable us to 
steer clear of this error: and what renders 
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cynanche trachealis intmitely more obscure and 
insidious in its attack and course is, that in the 
majority of cases inflammation is of that mild 
chronic type which is apt to escape the notice of 
those to whom we must look for the first reports of 
ill health: and hence it is, that we are continually 
meeting with so many roarers, in whom nothing is 
known about the inflammatory action to which 
they owe their present malady. Seeing then that 
eynanche trachealis is the common forerunner of 
roaring, and that upon our knowledge of the one 
inust mainly depend our competency to treat the 
other, I shall here detail the symptoms by which its 
existence is indicated.” 

Mr. Percivall here describes the usual sym- 
ptoms of violent cold and cough, with its ordinary 
concomitant---fever ; and concludes thus :-—- In 
some cases, when the inflammation is at its height, 
spasms of the larynx come on; during the con- 
tinuance of which respiration is carried on with 
so much distress that the animal is, every now and 
then, threatened with suffocation; or the breathing 
may become more embarrassed from a thickening 
of the membrane which lines the glottis. Did 
the disease,” continues Mr. P. “ commonly mani- 
fest itself in this acute form, there would be no 
room for doubt as to the nature and tendency of 
tlie case; but, as I observed before, it approaches 
and creeps on in that insidious way, that the foun- 
dation of roaring is actually laid before it is dis- 
covered that the proximate gause---inflammation--- 
has been present in the air passages: at least so it 
is with the generality of cases.” 
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The causes of eynanche, Mr. Percival! tells us, 
are similar to those which give rise to what we call 
common colds and pulmonary affections in general ; 
but that it sometimes proves to be an extension or a 
sequel of the former, and a precursor of the latter. 
Mechanical injury, however, frequently produces 
roaring; and especially that occasioned by horses 
standing for many hours in the day on the bearing 
rein, by which their larynges are compressed, and 
trachee distorted,to an extent nature never intended 
they should be. On this part of the subject Mr. 
Percivall writes thus :---“ It may be remarked here 
(speaking of mechanical injury beg a proximate 
or exciting cause of roaring), that simple flexion of 
the pipe itself, from the forcible and continued 
incurvation of the nose towards the chest, has been 
known to produce roaring. Mr. William Good- 
win, Veterinary Surgeon to His Majesty, informed 
me, that, during his professional avocations at St. 
Petersburgh, his attention was repeatedly drawn to 
several horses, who by himself and others had been 
declared to be roarers, in consequence of their hav- 
ing got rid of the complaint in the manége. These 
horses, it appears to me, roared from unnatural 
flexure of the windpipe; and this distortion, the 
Russian system of equitation, which consisted in 
the continual elevation of the head and projection 
of the nose, was well adapted to counteract, and in 
process of time remove. The inconvenience, at 
first, is only temporary ; the intervals of relaxation 
give the parts an opportunity, for a time, of recover- 
ing their wonted tone and shape; but repeated and 
long-continued acts. of such violence inay so 
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enfeeble their elastic powers, that permanent de- 
formity of the larynx or pipe may reams and the 
malady may become an irremediable one.” Now, 
having the pleasure of Mr. William Goodwin’s 
acquaintance, he has not only made me acquainted 
with several of the facts here alluded to by Mr. 
Percivall, but shewed me a very curious specimen 
of a diseased larynx, produced entirely from pres- 
sure. When on the subject of mechanical injury 
to this highly-sensible part, it may not be amiss to 
state, that Mr. Sewell strongly censures the prac- 
tice of buckling neck straps, or the throat-latches 
of collars and bridles, tightly; but my experience 
cannot produce me any ill consequences from this 
practice, which I have seen carried to a very con- 
siderable and, I dare say, unwarrantable extent 
with eubebiters and horses which are given to rid 
themselves of their collars in the might 

Now it willnot be expected that I am to follow 
Mr. Percival] into all the causes and degrees of 
roaring which he produces, and which he so ably 
expounds; but if I had never read his lecture on 
the subject, and been asked what I conceived to be 
the most prevalent causes of this so very common 
disease, I should have answered nearly in these 
words t---IT am inclined to think that wherever 
there has been considerable inflammation i parts 
of such delicate structure as those which become 
the seat of this diease, although"that inflammation 
may terminate in resolution, yet it will generally 
leave behind it some remains; which an experienced 
anatomist would detect. Effusion we are con- 
vinced has taken place; and, in most cases, we 
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inay naturally suppose, that in proportion to the 
quantity of this effusion, which still remains un- 
absorbed by the constitution, will the degree of 
roaring be determined*. Thus severe colds (or 
indeed inflammation of the lungst) which produce 
much membranous inflammation are doubtless the 
most common causes of roaring; and therefore 
should be as much as possible guarded against : 
nor should we ever lose sight of the well-known 
fact, that constitutions of horses vary exceedingly ; 
and that, like human beings, some of them are not 
only more delicate than others, but particularly 
irritable about the throat and chest. “ Such ani- 
mals,” says Mr. Hinds, “ should be exposed as 
little as possible to any violent weather, or sudden 
change of temperature. These are the kind of 
waimals that benefit greatly, or suffer the most, by 
a summer’s run at grass, according to the heat, the 
dampness, or dryness of the season, and the pre- 
cautions used previously to, and at,the turning out.” 
Qn this subject Mr. Hinds writes thus, and [ think 
with great propriety :---“ A simple cold consists in 

* © The most common effect of inflammation of the air pas- 
sages, says Mr. Percivall, ‘is a thickening of the living membrane ; 
which if it happen in that part of it that lines the chambers of the 
nose, will give rise to that thickness and pursiness in the breath in 
which consists the complaint of the high-blower. But the part 
where this increment offers the most impediment, and consequently 
the greatest inconvenience, is the glottis, the fissure of which is very 
sensibly diminished by the morbid thickness of its lining ; and thus 
is produced roaring, or confirmed roaring ; or, ifthe opening be much 
contracted, whistling.” 

t Mr. Percivall produces. one instance (a rare one he acknow- 
ledges) of the lungs being the seat of roaring. There was no dis- 


ease of the larynx or trachea, so that bronchotomy was tried, but 
without effect. 
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slight inflammation of the membrane that Imes 
the nose, windpipe, &ec.3 as we find, in all other 
inflammatory disorders, variations in the symptoms 
occur, according to the previous constitution of the 
individual, and its previous condition. For ex- 
ample: if two equal animals be exposed to a 
chilly night air, that horse which had performed a 
journey previously to turning out would catch a 
cold for certain---the other most probably would 
escape; butif both had performed the same journey, 
let us suppose, and one of them laboured under 
the constitutional defect of adhesion of the pleura, 
he would acquire the more malignant cold, known 
as inflammation of the lungs---his less unhappy 
mate, a simple cold. In proportion that the attack 
‘nay be more severe, the symptoms increase, as does 
the danger. Passing the hand down over the 
windpipe at the epiglottis, the animal will shrink ; 
he will soon evince difficulty of swallowing, and 
refuse his food; enflammation has begun!” 

I think most people are in error as to the terms 
for the various degrees of roaring. It is very com- 
mon to hear a person say “my horse is a bit of a 
whistler,” when he means to imply he is not an 
absolute roarer. Now whistling is the ve plus 
ultva of roaring. Mr. Percivall details the result 
of an experiment he made on anass, to ascertain the 
degree of restriction necessary to produce roaring. 
He passed a ligature of broad tape around the ani- 
mal’s windpipe, about one-third of the way down 
the neck. ‘The tape,” says he, “was first drawn 
with moderate tightness, and the animal roared 
when made to trot; the pipe was then compressed 
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to about half its natural calibre, and the animal 
whistled.” ym 

It is quite evident there is no cure for roaring. 
“Some of my professional contemporaries,” says 
Mr. P., “ have contended hard for celebrity with 
the obstacles that are encountered in this alluring 
field for experimental research; but they would 
have spared themselves much labour if they had 
(and it is generally the nearest road to cure after 
all) directed their investigation vigilantly, but. 
patiently, to the cause instead of the removal of the 
disease. Which of them, I should like to know, 
can attenuate a thickened and indurated mem- 
brane? or which of them can remoye an organized 
band which crosses the passage? In a word, 
which of them can proceed secundum artem to 
cure a disease of the nature of which he, by his 
own confession or silence, is either doubtful or 
ignorant?” No; if I may be allowed to speak after 
such authority as this, I should say, that all we have 
to do is to take every means in our power to com- 
bat inflammation, and “so get rid of predisposing 
causes. An operation called bronchotomy, which 
consists of an opening into the larynx or trachea, 
was much in fashion some years ago, in conse- 
quence of once proving successful in cutting out 
one of those bands of lymph which cross the wind- 
pipe; but it soon got into discredit from the great 
uncertainty attending it. I once saw it performed 
upon a horse in London, to which instantaneous 
relief, from great distress in breathing, was re- 
quired, and it certainly had the desired effect ; but 
I-did not hear the result. 
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I. am always pleased to see the disgustmg 
quackery, and, what is worse, the bare-faced yn-. 
position of ignorant farriers ef the Old Scheol 
arrayed in their proper colours. “Clater,” (the 
author of Every Man his own Farrier, whicly has 
just gone through the twenty-fourth edition!) says 
Mr. Percivall, “ presents us with a very innocent 
recipe for the dispersion of these trifles---a few 
aniseeds and caraway seeds, and a little ‘Dover's 
powder mixed with the yolk of an egg.” On 
coupling this with the assertion of a certain veteri« 
nary writer, which from his professional reputation 
must, [ think, have been made without considera- 
tion, Mr. Percivall thus energetically expresses 
himself :---“ I need not expatiate on such state- 
ments; I trust I have said enough to expose the 
baseless fabrication of them, and to convince 
scientific practitioners of the necessity of investi- 
wating causes before they proceed to unravel or 
remove effects.” . 

I am also not a little delighted to find on such 
very high authority as Mr. Percivall, that turning 
out hunters in the summer is one of the predispos- 
ing causes of this irremediable complaint. “ Z'wo 
undomesticated horses,” says he, “ out of three, 
under five years old, that are taken from cold situa- 
tions and kept in warm stables, and fed upon the 
ordinary ration of provender, will receive catarrh. 
But even domesticated horses that are advanced 
in years, and that have been accustomed to such 
changes, do not always escape unless some pre- 
cautionary measures be taken; for hunters taken 


up from grass in August or September, unless due 
GG 
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attention be paid to the temperature of the stable, 
and their clothing and regimen, are often the 
subjects of catarrhal attacks.” Let such as persist 
in grazing their hunters note this remark*, and 
reflect upon the annual loss to which they subject 
themselves; for I ai quite certain half the roarers 
we have are made so by the in-and-out system. 
Recent cough becomes chronic cough; and 
chronic cough ends inroaring: for, let us recollect, 
chronic cough is often the remains of an ill-cured 
cold, though no cough may have attended tt in tts 
Jirst stage. 


ROWELS. 


My experience has been anything but favorable 
tou rowels. Asa counter-irritant, they arc too tardy 
in their operation to be of much use in inflamma- 
tory complaints---on the contrary, they must, for a 
time, increase fever. Farmers and stage wagon 
proprietors were much in the habit of inserting 
rowels in their horses; but even with them the 
practice is on the decline. In cases of great 
grossness of habit, such as big legs, &c. they may 
be useful, when circumstances will not admit of 
time and rest to put other remedies to the test. 
Their chief use appears to be in counteracting 
the unfavorable termination to inflammatory com- 
plaints. 


* 1 lately remarkegl to a medical gentleman who rode past my 
house on a very neat hack—‘‘ You have a good-shaped one there,” 
said I, ‘* with the right sort of shoulders and hind legs for the road.”’ 
—*J have so,” said the Doctor; ‘ but he is ruined. I turned him 
out, and he came up aroarer! Doctors ought to be better judges ; 
for in these cases sero medicina puratur !” 
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TEETH. 

Such of my readers as are inclined to know the 
history of horses’ teeth, and the changes that take 
place in them, must read Mr. W. Percivall’s most 
interesting lecture on this subject, in the second 
volunne of his Hlementary Lectures, where it 
occupies forty-five pages of pretty close type. For 
the most part we gentlemen-sportsmen think but 
little of the teeth of the horse farther than as a 
test of his age; but the following extract will 
shew that a diseased tooth may be frequently the 
predisposing cause to that dull and listless appear- 
ance which horses often assume, and which is attri- 
buted to other causes, and consequently erro- 
neously treated :--- 

“Diseases of the teeth,” says Mr. P. “is a sub- 
ject upon which I have but little to offer. The 
horse appears to be but very rarely afflicted with 
those distressing pains, called tooth-ache, by which 
the lives of many human beings are embittered; 
aud a most fortunate circumstance it is for hin; 
for, if he were, I know of no signs by which he 
could with certainty direct our attention to the 
seat of pain, nor of any means we have of eradi- 
cating it by extraction. ‘Still I have several pre- 
parations now before me, the inspection of which 
leaves little doubt in my mind, that the aninals 
from whom they were taken were subjects of tooth- 
ache; and, if I may venture an opinion from post 
mortem appearances, of a most acute and irreme- 
diable description.” (llere follow two accurately 
defined cases.) 

“ Acain: a horse, the property of Government 

GG ? 
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became a patient of Mr. Cherry’s for a copious 
efflux of fetid discoloured pus trom the near nostril, 
unaccompanied with any submaxiliary tumor or 
apparent ulceration of the pituitary membrane. 
For two or three months the case was treated as 
glanders; but no steps having been gained towards 
melioration, a consultation was held, and the 
horse was eventually shot. On examination of 
the head, the third mo/arts was discovered in part 
eroded by caries: about one third of its fang was 
deficient, and the remainder rotten. The tooth 
was loose in consequence of the formation of an 
abscess within its alveolus which had established 
a free vent into the contiguous chamber of the 
nose. The antrum was partly blocked up by inter- 
nal osseous deposition. 

“ Now, had the molar teeth been examined in 
this case prior to death, it would unquestionably 
have led, from the circumstance of one being loose, 
to a shrewd suspicion of the nature of it, and might 
have been the cause of saving a life valuable to the 
service. It behoves the practitioner, therefore, to 
be on his guard in pronouncing the sentence of 
death in such affections as these, which are all 
huddled together at the present day, and’ styled 
chronic glanders---an indefinite and ill-understood 
malady, and one under which the above case must 
have for ever remained buried in oblivion, had not 
the most laudable motives prompted Myr. Cherry 
to inspect the parts post mortem.” 

On calling a short time since on Mr. Cherry, a 
most able member of his profession, he shewed me 
a file to be applied to horses’ teeth, and doubtless 
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with the greatest effect. ‘The molares or grinders 
become uregular or jagged, which prevents the 
proper grinding of the food; and thus quidders, or 
cudders, are produced to ,the ruin of thousands of 
good horses. 

Although most gentlemen, on opening a horse’s 
“mouth, can tell whether he is a young or an old 
one, yet I have often marvelled at the very few of 
my sporting friends who have made themselves suffi- 
ciently master of this subject to know the age of a 
horse, by his teeth---which, as far as I can recol- 
lect, I studied about the same time as I studied my 
Greek grammar, and doubtless with much more 
pleasure. The knowledge I acquired on this im- 
portant head has not only been profitable to myself, 
but highly so to several of my friends when in the 
act of making new purchases. My knowledge 
here, however, has only extended to the eighth or 
ninth year, trusting to other appearances than the 
teeth for ascertaining the age of such as are older 5 
and it was not until I perused Mr. W. Percivall’s 
Lecture that I was aware that M. Pessina, Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Vetermary Institution at 
Vienna, has made it evident, that, what I may term, 
the demonstrative changes in horses’ teeth proceed. 
regularly to the twenty-siwth year! A French 
veterinary periodical pamphlet also, treading in 
the steps of M. Pessina, recapitulates the annual 
changes to the twenty-first year. + : 

M. Pessina observes, there is an after-growth 
or continued accretion of the teeth; for, if there 
were not, the gums in the course of time would 
have to grind the food. He estimates the wear 
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according to the breed of the horse: in one that is 
thorough-bred, at one line per annum; in others, 
at one line and a half. The shoot from the jaw is 
supposed to be equal to this; so that the original 
length of every tooth is still preserved. Horses 
kept at grass wear more than others. 

M. Pessina computes the natural age of the ° 
horse at thirty. We have several instances in this 
country of horses living to beyond forty ; and Mr. 
Percival] produces the well-authenticated one of the 
Mersey and Irwell Navigation horse that died at 
sixty-six. As is natural to conclude, Mr. P. much 
regrets the head of the last-named animal should 
not have been presented to some public veterinary 
establishment---adding the just remark, that m 
indifferent hands it became comparatively value- 
less. 

I read with pleasure Mr. Percivall’s signs of 
age inthe horse unconnected with the teeth, and I 
am certain they will be acceptable to my readers: 
-—-““ The head grows lean and fine; the features 
look more striking ; the hollows over the eyes 
deeper; the eyes themselves grow irritable, and 
twinkle; the cheeks become lank; the gums and 
soft palate pale and shrunk; the sub-maxiliary 
space is capacious; and grey hairs make their 
appearance in various places, more particularly over 
the eyes and about the face. In regard to the body 
generally, it also makes a more striking display of 
its shapes than in any former part of life ; the neck 
grows thin and fine; the withers grow sharp, and 
give an appearance of increased length and obliquity 
to the shoulder; the, back sinks; the quarters 
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assume a more blook-like turn, and seem to 
lengthen 5 tumors of all kinds, spavins, splents, 
windgalls, &c. generally become in part or wholly 
absorbed ; the legs feel sinewy and free from puff, 
though they may evince instability and weakness. 
Now-a-days it is not often that we meet with 
horses thus advanced in years; still more rarely, 
with any that have grown decrepit from age.” 


SALT. 


Salt is now become much in use in stables of 
all descriptions. In my younger days the grand 
specific for a bad sprain in a horse’s sinews was a 
cataplasm made of common salt and white of egg 
mixed with vinegar and oatmeal. Salt is now, 
however, put to other purposes, and given internally 
to all sorts of cattle with very excellent effect ; and 
appears likely to be as much esteemed among the 
essentials to the well-doing of the brute race in our 
day, as it was formerly of the human. I really 
think it a good alterative---particularly in the cart- 
horse stable, where I have experienced its good 
effects, by iecreasing the urinary secretions and 
preventing humours. When applied to horses’ legs 
in the way in which I have betore spoken of it 
(p. 287), it will be found beyond expectation efhicas 
cious: I mean, bathing legs in cold salt and water, 
to promote absorption, and to reduce enlargements 
from blows, sprains, &c. 

Osmer, whose authority js good, relates a 
striking fact in allusion to salt-petre taken inter- 
nally. A horse with the mad staggers broke out of 
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a stablejat.a pewrlermill, and got :to- a cistem of 
water.in which there was so much. salt-petre that it 
was barely in a state of duidity. He swallowed 
several gallons, which, by promoting a copious 
secretion of the urmazy passages, cured him ina 
very short time. As nitre, however, in large doses 
is very apt to irritate the stomach, it should never 
be given so, unless mixed with some mucilage. 
The great use of nitre acts as a check on the con- 
stitution of horses in very high health; for too 
much health is often the cause of disease. 


BAND-CRACK. 


It is somewhat curious that the only instance of 
sand-crack that ever happened to my stud, was to 
anew hoof---never shod---on a mare that lad -been 
at yrass nearly twelve months; and to whieh -case I 
have before alluded. From so many years’ adhe- 
rence to the in-door system, with all descriptions of 
horses which have fallen to my Jot, mine would 
have been the stables which many persons would 
look to for this destructive disease ; whereas it does 
not produce one single instance. I was, early in 
life, nearly persuaded that unctuous applications 
were injurious. to hoofs; but my experience soon 
gave me proof to the contrary; and [ have. always 
used the following foot ointment :---Venice turpen- 
tine quarter of a.pound, mixed in half a pound of 
fresh hog’s lard---a recipe in very es use, in 
racing stables. : 

On the above subject, I was delighted. to find 
myself so fully corroborated by Mr. Goodwin, late 
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Vetermary Surgeon to His Majésty, in lis exeel- 
lent work upon Shoeing :---“ It has been stated by 
some,” says he, 7. 359, second edition, “that ih- 
guents will not penetrate into the horn of liorses’ 
feet; but let those who doubt it attend the forge, and 
examine those feet which are constantly stepped 
with the tar unguent, or indeed any unguent which 
has a distinct colour; and if the experiment is made 
ona white hoof, they will have ample testimony of 
the depth to which unguents will penetrate. After 
the unguent has been used a little time, let a slice 
of the frog be taken off, cutting into the growing 
horn; give it a sharp bend, with the newly cut part 
outward 5 when, on inspecting the bent part, it will 
be plainly seen the unguent is oozing through the 
horu, ‘This shews that it is necessary to record 
fuuts from observation, and not from imagination. 
I suspect that all the experiments, which have in- 
duced veterinarians to state to the contrary, have 
been made on the dead hoots.” 


SPAVINS, 


T have had no experience in spavins---that is to 
say, 1 have never had a horse lame with them.. I 
have possessed several hunters with what are called 
blvod-spavins (a preternatural expansion of the ves- 
set passing over the hock), but I never regarded 
them, as I have always fouml them harmless. 
This, however, is not always the case. I have also 
had several horses with every appearance of ‘Gone- 
sparins-—that is to say, bony enlargements of the 
inside of the hock joint. It has been my goad far- 
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tune never to-lave suffered by their presence, no 
Jameness having been produced by them. Some 
years since I sold a hunter for a good price in Mr. 
Tattersall’s yard. “ Do yeu warrant him sound ?” 
said he.--- ‘To be sure I do,” replied I: “I have 
ridden him nearly three seasons, and he has never 
been once lame.’’=--“ But he has two bone-spavins,” 
resumed Mr. T.---“ I know he has,” was my reply. 
The horse remained sound, and gave his owner the 
greatest satisfaction. 

I am sorry to say a great deal of unnecessary 
torture has been inflicted upon horses in attempts--- 
most of which have been unsuccessful---to cure this 
too common disease. Amongst these, takmg up 
the vein, as it is called, has ranked nearly first on 
the list ; but, thank Heaven ! the operation is now 
only confined to the lowest orders of country far- 
riers, for the smothering one half of whom there 
ought to be a law*. TI shall conclude this subject 


* « This Nimrop would be a sccond Draco,” I think I hear one 
of my readers exclaim ; but [ mean what I say. It would be no- 
thing short of an act of humanity and justice to the brute creation, 
who are as much entitled to our protection as our own fellow-crea- 
tures; or at least we have no greater right to ill-use and torment 
them. That ignorant country farriers put thousands of animals 
every day that passes over our heads to dreadful and useless torture, 
it requires not my assertion to set forth ; and I will just relate one 
instance to which I was an eye-witness in 1827:—TI was riding 
along a bye-road, not five miles from my own house, when I saw a 
horse tied to a blacksmnith’s door—his head being confined in a twitch 
—and a smoke issuing from his body similar to that of a newly-lighted 
fire. Y was at a loss to conjecture whence or from what substance 
this great smoke could arise. Oh, reader! you will shrink when I 
inform you, that this smoke, issued from the withers of this poor 
horse—he having a fistula in a dreadful state of disease, the very 
sinuses of which this ignorant and unfeeling savage had burnt out 
with a broud red-hot iron! ! | 
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by observing, that, although in incipient cases firing 
or very severe corrosive blistering may cure a bone- 
spavin, they are wholly inefficient after a certain 
time, and in cases where the lameness has been 
considerable. 

Perhaps I may attribute my not having suf- 
fered by spavins to the great attention I. have paid 
in my purchases of horses to the proper form of the 
hinder legs. I received a lesson on this point in 
very early life, and never lost sight of it afterwards. 
There is a particular formation of the hock joint, 
which, in severe work, will nearly ensure either 
spavins or curbs. 

The proper way to examine the hocks of a 
horse is, to stand in the front of him, and look at 
them, as it were, between his forelegs. 


SPLENTS. 


Perhaps I have been what is termed lucky in 
this respect, for I have never had a horse Jame 
from splents but once; and that case has been 
already recorded in these pages, on account of its 
singularity in the first place, and held out as a bea- 
con to those who summer their horses in the fields 
in the second. I should make it a rule never to 
touch a splent unless it produced lameness, which 
it dees not once in a hundred iastances. Blister- 
ing, as I have before said, often rouses the sleeping 


lion, and the whole bone becomes enlarged,so as often 
to occasion it being struck by the foot of the other 


leg. That stupid method, resorted to only by the 
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ignorant, of puncturing a.splent with a shoemaker’s 
awl,.and then hammering it, or rubbing it with the 
handle of a pitchfork, is also greatly to be con- 
demned., The greatest proof of the general harm- 
lessuess of splents is, that they are never found on 
the legs of old horses, and unless they have heen 
improperly treated. 


STAKED HORSES. 


_ It may be readily supposed, that, from the num- 
ber of years I have followed fox-hounds in the 
strongest inclosed counties of England, I have 
witnessed the death of several hunters by dropping 
short at their fences, and alighting with the belly 
on the points of dead stakes, or live growers, either 
of which will have the effect of letting out the 
intestines 5 neither does it require a deep wound to 
do this, as the rim of the belly is but thin. Once 
in particular I saw a most distressing case, which 
occurred when Mr. Corbet hunted Warwickshire. 
‘Towards the close of a very fine run, a brook pre- 
sented itself to our career. Four of us charged it 
in a line, and got well over 5 but as we were going, 
best pace, over the next field but one, Will Bar- 
row, the huntsman, called out to Mr. Tarleton, of 
Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire, to this effect :-- 
“ Stop, Sir; your horse’s guts are out.” On look- 
ing at him, I saw.his intestines hanging down to 
the ground 5 and, it is almost needless to add, I 
saw his remains on their road to the flesh-gallows 
the next morning. 

Now previously to the arrival of a veterinary 
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surzeon, there is only one thing to be done by a 
hotse which is staked. -'Fhe protruded intestines 
should be replaced as carefully as possible ; ‘and, 
without any time being lost, a pocket handkerchief 
should be applied to the orifice so as to prevent the 
admission of air. ‘The saddle should be taken off; 
and by means of the girths tied together by the 
pocket handkerchiefs of friends---for generally some 
of the field pull up on such occasions as these---a 
bandage over the part should be formed. The 
horse should then be walked quietly to the nearest 
stable, and there await the arrival of medical aid. 
In case the intestines do not protrude, this is, I 
believe, as safe a plan as can be pursued. 

In all these cases we lament our inability to 
administer a cathartic which will operate quickly 
on the bowels of a horse, but this appears to be a 
difficulty not yet overcome. 


STRANGHLES. 


Of course I have had my share of strangles, 
which is, I believe, the only innate disease of 
horses. Itisa most distressing complaint, attended, 
no doubt, occasionally with acute suffering; and 
why it should fall to the lot of every horse, ass, or 
mule, to be afflicted with it, is not for us to inquire. 
As Nature, however, inflicts the wound, she also 
wenerally provides the cure, antl I never trouble 
myself about a colt which has strangles at grass. 
The act of hanging down his head for his food-«- 
which he must perform, or starve---greatly accele- 
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rates the crisis 5 and the thirst which the fever 
produces, and from which he would suffer more 
if in the house, is checked by the cooling pro- 
perty of the grass. ‘Great emaciation, how- 
ever, is often the consequence of this disease, 
and care and good grooming are very necessary 
after recovery. 

When strangles attacks a horse of mine in the 
house, I always pursue this plan. I feed him 
almost entirely on cold sloppy bran mashes, or 
very young green food; keep him in a warm, but 
well-ventilated atmosphere, and let him wear a hood 
till he is well 5 and never let him go out till matter 
is formed. I confess I have seen but Jittle benefit 
from fomentations, embrocations, &c. I have been 
told, that as in strangles no absorption can take 
place in consequence of the crisis producing sup- 
puration, as well as plentiful discharge from the 
nostrils, physic 1s not necessary 5 but I conceive it 
highly so, and I have no doubt many subsequent 
disorders are produced by the neglect of it, im 
horses living a life of art. It is singular that 
this disease should only be infectious to young 
horses; those that escape it in youth never being 
afflicted with it after the adult period. 

An attack of strangles often alarms the owners 
of horses; for the symptoms not only do not gene- 
rally differ, but in many there is a'perfect Identity 
existing between the two diseases; and that which 
is termed bastard strangles often ends in glanders. 
Symptoms, however, are doubtless often taken for 
disease, and disease for symptoms. | 
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STRING-HALT. 


‘There has been a good deal of speculatiye 
amusement about this rather common defect ; but 
the ablest practitioners of the veterinary art are, I 
believe, quite at sea as to the cause, or cure. I neyer 
saw but one horse with the string-halt in the fore- 
ley. He was going about five ales an hour na 
baker’s cart, ind it gave a singular appearance 
to his action. The baker told me he was not 
a shilling the worse for it, for the purpose he put 
him to. 

The following is my own experience of string- 
halt :—I purchased a horse in Ireland for 254. 
which had it in both hind legs to a great degree, 
but uo horse could beat i over mite rane 
country with the little parson on his back who was 
the owner of him. I sold him to Colonel Wardle, 
who rode him several oe He afterwards be- 
came the property of a brother-in-law of mine, 
who rode him till he eine his twenty-sixth 
year. He was then shot with whole stockings, for 
I really believe he never fell down in his life. [ 
am much inclined to think the peculiar action of 
horses thus affected renders them safe on the road. 
Mr. Benson bought a horse, called Jack-Catch, 
from me, when he hunted in Warwickshire, and, 
I believe he wag never better carried—the horse 
continuing sound for: several seasons, although he 
had string-halt to a considerable degree in one 
hind leg. I once had a hunter which had it in 
‘both his hind legs, when, being ‘‘turned over in 
his stall,” as the grooms say, but never when out of 
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of his stable; and I had also a cart mare much 
afflicted with it; and here it is an evil. On the 
road, it is no detriment to her; but at plough, 
when going very slow, it breaks the uniformity of 
her action, and consequently interferes with that of 
the others. Several good race-horses have been 
partially affected by string-halt. 


SINBW8s, 


Although all muscular and jligamentous perts 
are liable to lameness, horses are seldom lame 
above the leg. Nine times in ten the injury lies 
between the knee and the ground. I have no 
reason to complain of injuries to my stud from 
sprains, having experienced very few bad cases. I 
can only recollect breaking down one hunter (by a 
down-leap on to a hard road), and one hack—a 
thorough-hred one, who broke down in both hind 
legs at the same moment, when going at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour on a turnpike road. 

There has been a wonderful deal of nonsense 
written about sprains in horses’ legs*---such as pre- 


* When we read the following passage in Taplin’s ‘‘ Sporting 
Dictionary,”’ we must agree it was high time that some of our regu- 
larly-bred veterinarians should take up their pens. ‘A sprain,” 
says he, “ is a preternatural extension, or forcible elongation, of the 
tendons, or a sudden twist of some particular joint, by which the | 
ligamentary junction sfistains an injury, ahd produces lameness. 
Horses having encountered such accidents should be turned out in a 
still and quiet pasture, where they may be free from alarm and diss 
turbance. When at unrestfained liberty, it is natural to conclude 
they adapt the gentleness of their motion to the state of their case, 
and exert themselves no more than a ptoper respect to their ow: 
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ternatural extension, and forcible elongation, of the 
tendons, Se. &e.; but as long as I have been ena- 
bled to consult my reason on such matters, I have 
always treated a sprain as a violent inflammation of 
the part, and done all in my power to repel it by 
fomentations, couling lotions, and a dose or two. of 
physic. Rest---absolute rest---however, is the 
grand specific: and does not the animal tell us 
this? for when a horse goes lame, is he not then 
resting the injured lim) ? 

Blistering and firing, as I said before, are cou- 
pled together like two hounds, and one or the other 
of them generally is resorted to in the cure of bad 
sprains. Ifthere is enlargement afterinflammation 
is subsided, some stimulant must be used 5 but, 
since I have experienced the effect of the mercurial 
plaster, I am quite out of conceit with blistering. 
If firing must be resorted to, the operation should 
not take place till some months after the injury 
has been done, and until the horse has done a little 
gentle work. 

Bones, tendons, and ligaments have little or no 
sensibility till diseased, but then they are exquie 
sitely sensible, and horses suffer much bodily pain 
in bad sprains of their limbs 5 and hence the great 
necessity of physic, bleeding, and otherwise unload- 
ing the yessels near the affected parts. 

Bad riders are very apt to lame their hunters in 
riding them over a country. If it were possible to 


safety may render secure. It is a self-evident fact, that a restoration 
of elasticity or strength of part is more likely to be obtained by rest, 

and the efforts of nature, than any topical application that can be 
made!” Well done, Mr. Taplin! 
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vive every man a good hand on his horse, there 
would not be so many laine ones as there are at 
present. I have reason to believe there have not 
been so many hunters lamed in their sinews since 
the practice of caulking the outside of the fore shoe 
has been discontinued. Mr, Warde assures me he 
has found a difference of at least one half. 

On the subject of breaking down, as it is 
called, I met with the following passage in a work 
called The Veterinary Surgeon; or, Farriery 
taught on a new and easy Plan, by John Hinds, 
V.S. :-—-“ CAUSE OF BREAKING DOWN---Simple 
relaxation of the tendons and ligaments that sup- 
port and keep together the pastern bones, Groom- 
ing overmuch by hand-rubbing the heels until the 
tendon is divested of most of its muscular covering, 
and it becomes naturally cool and elastic.” ‘To 
this passage is annexed the following note:--- 
This hand-rubbing causes lymphatic absorption 
of muscle, until tendinous substance supplies its 
place ; and as the former state had been too fleshy 
and warm, so is the latter too cold or elastic.” I 
make no comment here. 


SORE BACKS. 


It is many years since [ have had occasion to 
discontinue the use of a horse by reason of a sore 
back. Common.attention to saddles Gnade by 
good saddlers), by drying, beating, and brushing the 
pannels of them after use, is all that is wanted 
here. Heavy women, however, and many horse- 
men, from a peculiarity of seat, are apt to wring 
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horses’ backs. The skin also of some horses is 
so tender that it will gall with very slight pres- 
sure, as was the case with Shamrock; and 
I was obliged to ride him with a shecpalin 
under his saddle to my no small discomnfiture, for it 
has a very ungentlemanlike appearance by a covert’s 
side in Leicestershire. Sore backs are easy to 
cure if the injury does not extend to bones or liga- 
ments. Strong repellent lotions, if the skin is not 
broken, are the best means to apply at first; but if 
a sit-fast takes place, either the knife or some very 
strong detergent omtment must be had recourse to. 
I have seen some very awkward cases of sore backs, 
proceeding from various causes, and often very dif- 
ficult of cure. They require a nice treatment, and 
veterinary aid should be timely called in. Ona 
horse receiving am injury of this sort, it is always 
wdvisable to strip lim of his clothing, as the heat of 
it adds to inflammation, and retards the cure. Re- 
collect! poll-evil, fistula, and sit-fast, are very near 
relations. 


STABLES: 


Having, in a vast number of instances, seen 
horses produced in very bright condition from very 
indifferent stables, I was for many years of my life 
very indifferent about the structure of them. Few 
inen, however, have put their goad and bad proper- 
ties to the test more than I have done, in the roving 
life I have generally led with my horses in the 
winter months, It may appear strange, but in my 

HH 2 
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younger days, I cared little what sort of a building 
my horses were put into, provided I had it im my 
power to stop up every hole and crevice about it, 
and as nearly as possible approximate it to a hot- 
house. <As for ventilation, I never dreamed about 
it; neither did I consider it at all essential to the 
health of my stud. All I can say is, that, with 
such fearful odds against me, I had no inflauma- 
tory complait in my stable until I had been an 
owner of hunters for more than ten years, during 
more than eight of which my daily morning saluta- 
tion to my groom in the winter was---“ Well, Ned, 
is the stable warm and comfortable ?”--- Pretty 
well, Sir.”?--- That’s right, Ned: put lots of dung 
outside the door; stop up every crevice over their 
heads 5 stuff the foot of your old stocking in the 
key-hole ; and mind there is no cracked pane in the 
window.” Now it is quite evident that Ned* and 
his master were two ignorant boobies; notwith- 
standing which their horses looked, and were, well. 
I must also add, that this practice was not confined 
to my own stable, but was im pretty general use 
with some of my neighbours, who liked to see their 
horses look bright and well; and furthermore, [ain 
quite satisfied inflammatory attacks were not more 
frequent or fatal among hunters at the period I am 
speaking of, than they are at present. 

In asmall pamphlet ou the Diseases of’ Horses, 

‘ 


“ This Ned, it must be observed, was a most excellent groom, 
and, having served me faithfully for nine ycars, obtained 1v01. per 
aunum wages as hunting groom, and now keeps a very respectable inn. 


t+ By Mr. Edward Hickman, V.S. &c. published in 1823, and 
dedicated to John Mytton, Esq. 
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the writer chiefly attributes what may be termed 
the indisposition of horses to the improper con- 
struction of stables ; and for which he considers the 
county of Salop to be notorious. “ The conse- 
quences,” says he, “ of an ill-ventilated stable are of 
nh very serious nature 5 they are not calculated upon 
until your horse points them out in language not to 
be misunderstood ; and, unless the most active mea- 
sures are adopted, the rapid progress of the diseases 
produced by it will baffle all your endeavours, and 
your horse become unsound for life. When a 
stable is too much crowded or ill-ventilated, a very 
powerful poison is generated there---the pernicious 
effect of which soon shews itself, especially if you 
bring a fresh horse within its sphere of action.” 
Mr. FI. then proceeds: “ A hunter is brought from 
grass In full health---he is put imto a crowded ill- 
ventilated stable---in the course of the night, or on 
the following day, he is seized with a violent shi- 
vering 5 irritation in the throat follows, with a 
cough, diffeulty of breathing, and inflamed eyes.” 
Mr. H. now produces some cases of horses thus 
affected, which, however, we can only look uponas 
the natural consequence of bringmeg a horse, which 
for three or four months has been breathing fresh 
air in his pasture, all at once to respire the hot and 
stimulating atmosphere of a crowded or ill-venti- 
lated stable. 

Now notwithstanding my ‘conviction of the 
high temperature in which a horse kept all the year 
round in the stable will livesand enjoy the highest 
health, yet my common sense points out to me the 
uecessity of the means of ventilation. These means 
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however, should, for hunters or race horses, be 
limited. No streams of air* ; no broken windows 
(for-a horse should stand in an equal temperature, 
and this he can never have if the windows of his 
stable are broken, as it will then depend on the 
point the wind blows from); but small wooden 
tunnels, ascending through the roof, the tops of 
which should be constructed so as to prevent the 
rain descending through them. 

It does not require a philosopher to point out 
to us, that, when the air of any building becomes 
more rarified than the external air, a wind or cur- 
rent of air is pouring in from the crevices of the 
windows and doors, to restore the equilibrium ; 
but the light air with which the room is filled 
must find vent, in order to make way for the heavy 
air which enters. This fact is proved in the fol- 
lowing way, and has often been the sport of 
children. If we set adoora-jar, and hold a candle 
near the upper part of it, we shall find that the 
flame will be blown outwards, shewing there is a 
current of air flowing out from the upper part of 
the room. Now if we place the candle on the 
floor, close by the door, we shall perceive, by the 
inclination of the flame, that a current of air sets 
into the room, and therefore the flame will be 
blown wwards. In fact, the current of warm 
light air is driven out to make way for the cold air 
which enters; and this, I believe, is the case in the 
grander scale of Nature. The light air about 
the Equator, which expands and rises into the upper 


If any cold air be allowed to enter a stable, it should, as Mr- 
Hickman observes, be through apertures at she bottom of the back wall. 
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regions of the atmosphere, ultimately flows thence 
back to the Poles, to restore the equilibrium. 

The influence that cold, combined with humi- 
dity, exercises over the ainiel economy, is too well 
known to be dwelt or enlarged upon, and I never 
yet saw a horse produced in perfect condition from 
a cold and damp stable. ‘The latter evil property 
is not sufficiently appreciated ; but, very early in 
life, I saw its banefulinfluence. A friend of mine, 
residing under the Broadway hills in Worcester- 
shire, paid the greatest attention to the condition 
of his hunters, but never could attain it there, 
although, to the eye, his stable was everything we 
could desire, and it was warm and well ventilated. 
When his stud moved to Stratford-on-Avon in 
Warwickshire, where his stable was very inferior 
to look at, they immediately improved in their con- 
dition. The fact was, the first-named stables were 
damp, although he drained them; and the latter 
were dry. 

Mr. Percivall (Lecture 38) says---“ He that has 
clean and cool stables will have a healthy stud; 
and the converse of this will never fail to engender 
disease. Above all other considerations then, in 
taking the colt from his natural state, it behoves 
us to guard him from the vicissitudes of cold and 
heat, and to keep him in an atmosphere as pure as 
that of which we have just deprived him.” This is 
strongly in favour of the regular in-door system ; 
for we know the out-door system is anything but 
regular: yet, with great. deference to Mr. P., he 
has gone a little too far here. In the first place, it 
is impossible to keep a stable as pure as the open 
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air; and, in the next, it is by no means. essen 
tial to a horse’s health that it showd be so, or 
that he should be kept cool---on ihe contrary, il a 
hunter or race-horse. J maintain the contrary, on 
experience; and affirm, that a temperature of sixty- 
tivo or sixty-three is almost essential to the perfect 
condition of horses. Here, with respect to the 
race horse, T am backed by Mr. Darvill in his 
Treatise on Training the English Race Horse, 
who says, that thorough-bred horses, which have 
originated in a hot climate, are not to be got into 
racing condition unless kept ina stable of a cer- 
tain temperature of heat, which he estimates at 
sixty-three*. 

Another writer on the diseases of horses says--- 
“The moment parturition is accomplished, the sub- 
sequent existence of animals depends so much on 
respiration that they enjoy health, activity, and 
vigour, or become enfeebled, emaciated, and dis 
eased, according with the degree of purity, or the 
state of contamination of the atmosphere in which 
they breathe. For it is tou be observed, that the 
wir, in its passage through the lungs, undergoes a 
decomposition-~the oxygen, or vital part, beig 
absorbed by the blood; and with this fluid, ree 
to every part of the system---to which it imparts 
life and vigour-=-the azolic gas thrown off by exp 


* Mr. Darvill properly observes, there should be a thermometer 
in every stable, which should be consulted before it is shut up at 
night. Whey on this subject also, Mr. Percivall writes thus -—“ I 
ever, to the extent of my power, inculcated ventilation, which ] 
have always found to be compatible with as much warmth to the 
skin as was necessary to the production and preservation of a fine 
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ration, though it may retain its elasticity, 1s never- 
theless deprived of that vivifying principle essen- 
tial to life: hence it will appear that disease must 
necessarily prevail in stables where a great number 
of horses stand together,” Now this is very pretty 
theory, and in part correct in principle---that is to 
say, were a parcel of horses, just taken out of 
their pastures, or from camp, huddled together m a 
close ill-veutilated stable, with bad grooming ‘to 
boot, the effect would be as described: but had the 
writer visited the great stable at Quorn in Leices- 
tershire, for the last twenty-five years, and scen 
thirty horses standing in it, all in perfect condition, 
what would become of the greater part of his 
theory? It reminds me of Mr. Darvill’s remarks 
(himself one of the profession) on the writings of 
such veterinary surgeons as have treated of getting 
horses mito condition, where he speaks thus :--- It 
dues not appear,” says he, “in any of their (the 
veterinary surgeons) works which [ have read, that 
these authors have done much in this respect, for 
these poor fellows (grooms), beyond that of recom- 
mending them to keep their horses in cold stables.!” 

I have yood reason to believe there is no vapour 
which acts more offensively on the eye-sight than 
animal excretions; and our own feelings convince 
us of this whenever we enter adirty stable. Here, 
however, a great change has taken place in the 
practice of grooms, and a most beneficial one it is 
to horses under their care. The old plan was to 
put a very large bed of straw in a horse’s stall 
twice a-week, removing very little of the foul litter 
yt other times, The consequence was a great 
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accumulation of offensive matter, the greater part 
of which is now removed every day, and fresh straw 
supplied. Another improvement has also suggested 
itself. ‘The truss is cut through with a hay-cuttinyg 
knife, which makes the straw go much farther, and 
for this obvious reason---when it is of talerahly 
long growth, one end of it gets stained, whilst 
the other is quite clean; but in this case, of course, 
it must all be thrown out together. 

Apologizing for this trifling digression, I pro- 
ceed to state, that a clean, wholesome, warm, and 
dry stable is a great desideratum in getting horses 
into condition; and, although I would not carp at 
trifles, yet if a person were to say to me, “I will 
build you stables for eight hunters for your own 
use,” the following should be the plan. 

I would have two four-stalled stables, in which 
I would keep only six horses---2,e. three im each 3 
and I would have a loose box at the end of each, 
If possible I would have a southern aspect, with 
windows opening from the top or downwards ; or 
else on a pivot in the centre, and placed so high in 
the wall, that, when open, the air may be circulated 
through the stable, without affecting one horse 
more than another; and the height of the interior 
should be only twelve feet in the clear. I would 
have the stalls paved nearly flat, with only a 
trifling inclination to the centre; in each of which 
there should be a ‘small grating over the drain, and 
the stalls should be no more than six feet wide. 
‘There should be at deast twelve feet behind the 
horses, and the exterior walls and doors should be 
very thick, The wooden partition walls of the 
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loose boxes should be only nine feet high, with 
wooden bolts tothe doors; and each box should not 
exceed ten feet square. The saddle-rogm, wel] 
fitted up with saddle cupboards, bojler, &¢. should 
bein the centre of the building; in the front of 
which there should be a passage, under cover, for 
horses to stand in when theiy legs are washed. 
Of ventilation I say nothing, that being a matter of 
course; but I would have the sides of tlre stalls 
nine feet high at the head, with small iron racks, 
and pillar reins for each horse to be dressed in. 
I should always be very particular about the stall- 
posts; for these are very frequently the cause of 
severe injury. When I went to see the King’s 
stables at the new palace at Pimlico, I was 
astonished to see almost every other horse in them 
with capped hocks. On inspecting the stall-posts 
I perceived the cause. ‘They were of fluted stone, 
and with angles, which proved that Mr. Nash 
knows nothing about the inside of stables. Stall- 
posts should be made ef wood, quite smooth and. 
circular; and they should extend to the ceiling, or 
at least ten feet high. 

Methinks I hear the question asked---W ould 
you not have more loose boxes? A trifling addi- 
tion converts each stall into a box. Two bars, 
from the two centre stall-posts to the wall, convert 
these stalls into loose places, quite sufficient for the 
purpose we require of them; and: the horse that is 
loose is prevented, by a very simple contrivance, 
from annoying the one that is tied up. In 
the stables of Sir John Dashwood King, at 
Halton House, Bucks, I first saw this used. It 
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consists of a light cast-iron guard, hitched to the 
stall-post in the first place, and then to the top bar 
or rail, and extendmg only far enough to prevent 
the Ioose horse touching the quarters of the one tied 
up with his mouth, which otherwise le would be 
inclined to do: thus it is evident, that, out of eight 
horses, four may always be loose, which, m my 
opinion, is quite sufficient for horses in constant 
work, QOne little improvement, however, may be 
suggested here. To one of the loose boxes at the 
end, there should be an outside door; then, in 
case of a horse expected home out of stable hours, 
he may be taken into his box and dressed without 
disturbing the stud. 

When we consider that after every hard day’s 
work with hounds an effusion of lymph takes place 
in all those parts which are exposed to severe fric- 
tion, it is unnecessary to remark that the sooner 
absorption of that lymph takes place, the sooner is 
our horse fit for work, and the less Hable is he to 
become injured from the effects of bangs or blows 
which his legs may have received. Now an 
admirable auxiliary here is the power a horse has, 
when louse, to shift lis position as often as he feels 
inclined, and to put his whole frame into motion, 
to the very great relief of all the muscles and 
joints in his frame. Loose boxes are also recom- 
mended for mares in the spring of the year, for 
reasons too obvious to specify, and for all horses 
labouring under disease, or lame, and for such us 
carry very heavy weights. 

The permanent objection to loose boxes, for 
general use, consists in the great space of ground 
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stud loose. Indeed it is not only unnecessary todo 
so, but in suine cases I am far from being an adxo- 
cate for loose boxes---at least the constant use of 
them. In the first place, to horses which have 
thin, fleshy feet, with thrushy frogs, they are’ 
decidedly injurious. They are equally so to crib- 
biters and horses inclined to be vicious 3; although 
these mconveniences should be overlooked for a day 
or two after a very severe run, for the reasons I 
have just stated. 

Searcely a year passes over but some new plan 
or plans present themselves for improvement of 
stables: amongst them is one which Mr. Dickenson, 
of New Park Street, Southwark, London, has 
published to remedy the ill effects and lessen the 
waste of corn, caused by the manner of feeding a 
horse, by which he spills a great portion, and 
swallows a great deal unmasticated, which passes 
through the body unchanged. Mr. Dickenson has 
invented his masticator, which is employed in the 
following mamner :---A part of the manger, about 
eighteen inches long, is separated from the rest by 
a partition, into which the feed of corn is put, and 
over this the masticator---which is made of a thin 
plate of wrought iron, about one meh less both ta 
leneth and breadth than the receptacle in which it 
is put---uniformly cut out mto square holes about 
five-cighths of an inch diameter. The horse, in 
feeding, works this plate about with his mouth and 
tongue, and easily extracts the corn as rapidly 
as he can thoroughly mastigate it, proceeding at 
length to clear away every grain, when the miasti- 
cutor lies flat upon the bottom of the manger. 
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they occupy, so that it is impossible to keep a large 
‘The beneficial consequences that result are, an 
increased facility of digestion, inducing health and 
enjoyment to the horse, and the saving of a con- 
siderable portion of corn, commonly wasted in the 
ordinary way of feeding. 

Now taking for granted that this statement is 
correct as far as relates to the horse being enabled 
to get at his corn through the interstices of this 
machine, I hesitate not to say it must be used with 
benefit to some very greedy feeders; but as for the 
better masticating the corn, there isa simpler nethod 
of obtaining this end, by first bruising it in a mill. 
This method, so often preached up, has always 
hitherto been lost sight of again; but it is once 
more reviving in the stables of those who are good 
judges of such matters. I am fully convinced of 
the very great saving produced by 1t—I would say, 
at least, one part im four—and I think it will soon 
come into very general use. If oats and beans will 
grow and flourish, after having passed through the 
stomach and intestines of the horse, let me ask 
the physiologist what nutriment could the animal 
have derived from them ? 

As Mr. Dickenson may be considered a prac- 
tical man—having more than once been seen in 
Leicestershire, and always particularly attentive to 
his horses---and a leaping-bar being a kind of 
accompaniment tq a stable, I present my readers 
with a description of his. ‘I'wo upright posts are 
fixed in the ground, between which the bar is made 
to revolve between two axles, situated as here 
drawn. In order to keep the bar poised in the 
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situation shewn, weights are suspended at the ex- 
treme ends; so that in leaping, should a horse 
push or strike against the bar, it bends down to the 
earth before him, and he infallibly clears it, even 
if he were not to leap a foot high. As some horses 
may not be disposed to leap when they have dis- 
covered the trick of the bar, it may be loaded with 
more weight, and they may thus be punished into 
the performance. The bar may also be fixed by 
belting it with a little bolt shot into the side posts. 
The notches in the posts are to receive the axles of 
the bar, to raise or lower it as required. This may 
be said to be a sort of cockneyish contrivance, but I 
think there is merit in it; and I am far from con- 
demming the use of leaping bars, as it is so much 
the fashion now not to consider a horse a perfect 
hunter unless he will leap tunber m a stand. 





THICK WIND. 


As Mr. Percivall very justly observes, the 
theory of a disease consists, first in discovering 
its seat, and then in demonstrating its nature. Now 
in this instance I shall attempt neither the one nor 
the other; but it may be naturally supposed, that, 
in the numerous horses I have ridden and driven, I 
have seen vast difference in the natural state of the 
wind. Some, though apparently sound, can do but 
little in fast work---l mean with hounds---unless 
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very well prepared ; whilst others can go a sharp 
burst, even if itaken by surprise. By thick-winded 
horses, however, we. generally imply those whose 
organs of breathing are diseased, many of which, 
with care, can go a good pace either in or out of 
harness. 

I have had several thick-winded horses in my 
stable. I never found them better for anything in 
the shape of pectoral medicine, nor do I approve 
strong physic. Light doses---little more than alter- 
atives---frequently administered, have most effect, 
with plenty of exercise, and a regular adherence to 
the hard meat and in-door; system. I am perfectly 
aware that it would be in vain for me to talk to 
half the world of the impropriety of letting such 
horses as these---or even broken-winded ones---live 
entirely on green meat when it can be had; but 
my experience has convinced me it is hi ghly 
injurious. Does not flatulency accompany every 
stage and degree of disordered respiration? Why 
then load the stomach with a heap of such food as 
must from its nature produce it! No---good 
grooming, plenty of work, good hay and oats, 
frequent discharges of the bowels, and occasional 
use of tonics, will alone render a thick-winded 
horse equal to all that can be expected from hine-- 
not forgetting the setting muzzle the night before 
fast sore if he be given to eat his litter. 

On the bad effects of a distended stomach, even 
on horses that are sound, I will quote from Mr. 
Percivall’s able and most entertainiug Lecture on 
the Stomach---which, in the horse, is smaller in 
proportion to the size of the animal than any other 
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we know of:---“ The stomach,’ says he, “ is 
situated principally in the left hypochondrium, 
which it nearly fills, extending more or lessinto the 
epigastrium, according to its state of distention; its 
anterior part lies in contact with the liver; its left 
extremity 1s opposed to the diaphragm and spleen; 
it lies in part upon the small, but mainly upon the 
large intestines. It is evident that the full and 
empty conditions of the stomach will affect its 
position in relation to the neighbouring viscera, and 
that the motions of the diaphragm will alter its 
situation; for during the recession of that muscle, 
it must be pushed into the umbilical region. On 
the other hand, the action of the diaphragm will 
be interrupted by distention of the abdominal 
viscera, and more particularly by fulness of the 
stomach; for increased pressure will counteract its 
efforts to recede, and the chest, under these circum- 
stances, will be expanded by the other inspiratory 
avents---the intercostal muscles, and those passing 
from the ribs to the fore extremities. This accounts 
for the inaptitude of horses recently fed to undergo 
violent exertion, and the increased embarrassment 
in perspiration that hard work then oceasions, 
why they should be sooner blown; and why they 
will, if pressed, absolutely sink from exhaustion. 
Hence the practice of keeping hunters short of 
water, and feeding them unusually early, and on 
corn only, on the morning of huating.” 

Some most interesting facts relating to wind in 
liorses are elucidated in Mr. Percivall’s Lecture on 
the Physiology of the Stomach. He plainly shews 

Nature must have intended this animal for 
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the greatest exertions of speed, from the care she 
has taken in the formation of this essential part. 
“First of all,” says Mr. P. “ let us inquire why 
Nature, who has given four stomachs to the ox and 
sheep, should have restricted so large an animal 
asthe horse to qne, and should have made that one 
much smaller, im comparison to the bulk of the 
body, than these of man and quadrupeds in 
general---a fact of which I have already given some 
demonstration, by actual comparative admeasure- 
ment. And what makes this investigation the 
more curious and interesting is, that, although 
the stomach of the horse will contain so little, 
his consumption of food is not only greater than 
that of carnivorous and many other animals, but 
the aliment on which he lives is of that kind 
which necessarily occupies very considerable space, 
either in or out of the body. A man _ pro- 
bably will consume about a pound and a half of 
solid food at a meal; a horse, we will say, about 
six pounds---all, or a great proportion of which may 
be hay; and this, in respect to bulk, will occupy 
twelve or even twenty times the space that a pound 
and a half of any sort of cooked meat or vege- 
tables will; and yet the stomach of the latter will 
not contain three times as much as that of the 
former*! One natural and self-evident conclusion 
from the foregoing fact is, that the food which a 
horse eats cannot remain long in his stomach---that 
portions of it must successively pass into the intes- 


* The stomach of a middle-sized man will contain more than 
three quarts of water; whereas that of an ordinary-sized horse, whose 
body exceeds his in weight and bulk by cight times, will x not hold 
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tinal canal, at short intervals, during the time of 
feeding, in order to make room for those last 
swallowed, --- It would appear, then (adds Mr. 
P., ». 502), that the stomach of the horse, in 
comparison to that of other animals, is made 
proportionally small, in order to render him more 
effective as an animal of speed and burthen, and in 
course more useful for the various purposes for 
which he is employed by man.”---Mr. Coleman 
says, the horse is the only animal that can be com- 
pelled to take violent exertion after a full meal. 
Mr. Percivall tells us, that in the horse the 
gastric process of digestion is very active, and it 
was necessary that it should be so; “for being an 
animal,” says he, “that feeds beyond what in others 
constitutes satiety---distention of stomach---chyle 
must be continually flowing out mm order to make 
room for the aliment he continues to take in? OF 
course, as he observes, the duration of this process 
varies with the nature of the food; but the follow- 
ing experiments will refute what I have heard so 
often insisted upon-ssnamely, that a horse cannot 
endure long fasting without considerable exhaustion 
and danger to his general health :---“ December 
1823, a young female ass was taken up from grass 
and kept fourteen hours without food or water. A 
quartern of oats was then given to her, which she 
ate in about twenty-five minutes. Six hours after- 
wards she was bled to death. Whe stomach con- 
tained both grass and corn; the former occupied 
the vascular part; and the boundary line between 
it and the corn, which all laid in the cuticular 
pouch, precisely corresponded with that formed by 
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the borders of the sensible and insensible linings. 
The grass was dark-coloured, soft, aud pulpy, and 
had much the appearance of chopped or mashed 
boiled spinach. ‘The corn preserved its colour, was 
sheathed in a layer of mucus, was humid, and 
emitted a faint sour odour!’ We may conclude 
from this, that no danger can arise from a hunter 
being absent ten or twelve hours from his manger. 

As almost all defects of wind are produced by 
inflammation of some parts of the organs of respi- 
ration, and which inflammation is caused by cateh- 
ing cold, or by bad grooming, which occasions 
plethora, &c. it beloves us to expose the extreme 
excitability of these organs as little as we can help 
tu the predisposing cause. 


THORNS IN LEGS AND STUBS. 


There are few cases of mechanical injury towhich 
the horses of fox-hunters are more liable than thorns 
in their legs, or stubs in their frogs or fetlocks. 
These subjects have been very little noticed by 
veterinary writers; but there is a field for a display 
of their knowledge in the art of extracting, and 
healing. Wath thorns, of course the first point to 
be desired 1s extraction 5 but then it is often difficult 
to find the seat of them: also, when the seat of 
them is found, they are not always casy to be got 
at; in which case I havenever been sparing of the 
knife or Jancet., Sometimes, however, we are 
compelled to wait for suppuration, which imust be 
encouraged as much as possible. In two instances 
it has happened to me, that four or five gatherings 
of pus have been collected and discharged before 
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the thorn would make its appearance---it having 
been, of course, deeply seated. I have the point 
of a black-thorn, three quarters of an inch long, 
now in my possession, that a hunter of mine carried 
nearly a whole season in his fetlock joint, causing 
suppuration after every day’s work. He was a 
game horse, or he would not have worked sound 
with it, which he never failed domg when he had 
eot a mile from his stable. Maud he not been 
worked he would have been ruined for life. 

The following case will shew how necessary 
it is to cut and search for thorns, when there is 
every reason to believe a horse is lame from that 
cause, Some years since I sold a mare to an inti- 
mate friend for a good round sum. The second 
season he Jamed her; and, after having been 
severely fired by the late Mr. Walton, V.5., of 
Shiffuall, she was turned out for the summer. 
When she came into work again the following 
autumn, a large black-thorn issued from between 
hair and hoof! She was then sound; but it 
availed nothing, for she caught cold at grass; 
became a roarer; and this capital mare---for there 
were few better---was thus rendered useless from 
want of proper management. 

More hunters are ruined by stubs or splinters 
of wood running into their legs and feet, than by 
thorns. Indeed, when we reflect on the many 
hundred times in the course of a’season that hun- 
ters, ridden in close woodland countries, alight, 
from high banks, on grounds nearly covered with 
sharp pointed stubs, from which fagots, stakes, &c. 
have been cut, we must confess our surprise that 
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accidents do not oftener happen. Many good horses, 
however, are, I fear, annually Jamed by being 
stubbed, as we call it, many of which are so far 
injured as to be destroyed. 

In the first place there is no judging of wounds 
but from appearance and locality; therefore a de- 
scription of them is useless. Add to this, it so 
often happens that ligaments, tendons, or nerves 
become wounded, the treatment of which---fatal 
consequences being always so near at hand---requires 
all the skill of the regularly-bred veterinarian, who 
alone is fit to direct it, and observe the attempts of 
Nature in their progress. Contused and lacerated 
as the parts are from accidents of this nature, we 
vannot be surprised at the violeut inflammation 
Which too often cusues. 


THORUUGHSPIN. 


Most old hunters have them to a certain 
degree. Like blood spavins which they strongly 
resemble, the less they are tampered with the 
better. If they do produce lameness, a dose of 
physic and rest are the best remedies. 


WINDGALLS. 


A windgall is an enlargement of the mucous 
capsule of the pastern joint, filled with Muid, and 
not air, therefore improperly christened. In legs 
not made of the best materials they are geucrally 
found, more or less, if they have been used on the 
road at an carly age: whereas, in better organized 
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limbs, no ill usage can produce them. Although I 
would not give a large price for a horse whose legs 
were much “ wind-galled,” yet I ain at a loss to 
produce an instance of lameness arising from then 
in my own stable. They often appear to be 
wbsorbed by rest, but return after hard work. I 
should rather be without them. 


WORMS. 


I think lightly of worms. A dose of mercu- 
rial physic has always answered the end in my 
stable; but I have very seldom had occasion to 
resurt to it on this account. Horses that are 
properly physicked, and regularly dieted, are but 
little subject to worms---that is to say such as are 
iable to injure them. As for bots, we learn from 
Mr. Bracy Clarke, they have a salubrious influ- 
ence on the stomach of the horse, by promoting 
digestion. Be this as it may, very few horses--- 
none I believe which have been at grass late in the 
summer --- are free from bots. Their natural 
history, provided it be correctly given us, 1s ex- 
tremely curious ; and it is no less extraordinary that 
no medicine which can be administered to a horse 
will oceasion their death. “ That Nature,” says 
Mr. Percivall, ‘ should have created an animial, 
and designed it as an inhabitant of the stomach of 
another animal, without some good, but, I suspect 
unknown end, IL think, in unison with others, highly 
improbable, and irreconcilable with other: beauti- 
ful and more readily-explained operations. I am, 
however, for my own part, unable to draw up the 
curtain which is here interposed between fact and 
design.” 
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YELLOWS. 


As horses have been pronounced gouty, there is 
no reason why they should not be bilious; and, 
when bilious, yellow. I never had but one horse 
affected with the yellows, and he was soon put 
right by a mercurial purge. The complaint is 
caused by bad grooming; but it is one that greatly 
debilitates, and good grooming’ is very necessary on 
recovery. 


THE END. 


ERRATUM. 


After the shect was put to press we received the following 
communication from Niarop: “In speaking of the cffects 
of hot and cold stables,' p. 77, for ‘I have always used very 
warm stables, not lower than ffly-three degrees of the ther- 
mometer in the winter time,’ read, stalyelhree.” 
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Condition, Dr. Jolnson’s definition of the word, 26 

Condition, the importance of, 27 

Condition, the effect of, 55 

Condition the work of time only, 57 

Condition, the beneficial consequences of good, 64 

Condition, dependent on the state of the blood, 177 
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in the cases of Lord Foley’s Ospray, Lord Oxtord’s 
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Major Pigot’s York and Mantidainun, 197 

Contracted feetwethe effect not the cause of disease, 134 
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Contracted foot, extraordinary specimen of a, 152 

Cooper (Sir Astley), extract of from the lecture of, on Scro- 
fula, 171 

Cordials, the use of, in cases of distress, recommended, 186 

Corns, nature and treatment of, 302 

Crib-biting, a few words on, 305 

Cub-hunting, a melancholy recreation, 56 

Curbs, nature and treatment of, 300 

Cutting, cause of and remedy for, 314 

Cyrus, devotedness of, to horses and horsemanship, 1] 


Darius, anecdote of the Emperor, 237 

Diet, an essential point to be attended to, 59 

Disease, navicular, description of the, 148 

Diseases hereditary, considerations on, 294, 315 

Diseases of the feet, extract from Mr. Goodwin’s treatise on, 
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Distemper, nature and treatment of, 314 

Diuretics, use and abuse of, 319 

Divine wisdom, infinity of, 1 

Docking, on the operation of, 317 


Kleanor, performances and produce of, 12 
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English horses, the breed of, improved by William the 
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Farrier, horrible instance of cruelty perpretrated by an igno- 
rant country, 458 | 

Farriery, absurd nostrums of some of the old writers on, 124 
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in, 298 
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Feeding, remarks on, 61, 83, 99 
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Foot, form and construction of the horse’s, 130 

Foot, original form of the, unconnected with soundness, 134 

Foot, case of incipient disease in a perfectly formed, 138 

Foot, contracted—an instance é contra, 140 

Foot, extraordinary specimen of a contracted, 152 

Foot, a perfect, one of the finest specimens of the plastic 
art, 348 

Foot, description of a weak, 363, 381 

Foot, description of a strong, 380 

Foot, pumice, the most difficult to preserve sound, 382 

Foot, description of a good, 386 

Foot, essentials to constitute a good hunter’s, 408 

Foot lameness, the infrequency of, in foreign countries 
compared with England, 153 

Foot lameness attributable to weak organisation of the 
internal parts of the hoof, fever produced by ex- 
citement of high food and hard riding, concussion, im- 
proper position of the limb, &c., 341, 353, 363 

Foot lameness, shoeing not a general cause of, 343 

Foot lameness, infrequency of in Wales, 347 

Foot lameness, causes of the increase of, 402 

Foot lameness, general inflammation of the vascular system 
the principal cause of, 421 

Fordvce’s (Dr.) exneriments on sald and ailwow ich 1471 
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Forester, Mr. of Willy Hall, anecdote of, 29 

Foulness, the distinguishing symptoms of, 173 

Foulness, treatment for, 179 

Founder, in the foot, the navicular joint the general seat 
of the, 151 

Founder, the foot never the seat of, 349, 371 

Fox-hunting, change in the system of, 29 

French system of shoeing, observations on, 401 

Fret. Sce Calic. 

Frog, on the functions of the, 145, 359, 387 


Glanders, extract from Smith’s Treatise on the, 116, 207 

Glanders, considerations on, 325 

Gold and silver fish, Dr. Fordyce’s experiments on, 17] 

Goodricke (Sir II.), treatment of the hunters of, in the 
summer, 254 

Goodwin on Diseases of the Feet, extract from, 161 

Goodwin (Mr.), on preparing the hoof for the shoe, 404 

Goodwin’s (Mr.) sketch of the concave seated shoe invented 
by, 410 

Goodwin’s (Mr.) cast-iron road shoe, description of, 412 

Goosander (dam of Sailor), notice of, 77 

Goosander, constitutional peculiarity of, 197 

Grafton, the Duke of, turf winnings or, in 1822, 12 

Graham’s (Sir Bellingham) opinion of the in-door system, 248 

Grease, nature and treatment of, 328 

Green meat, advantage of stinting hunters in, 251 

Groggy horses, peculiar position of, in the stable, 153 

Groom, necessary qualifications of the, 99, 203, 169 

Grosvenor, Lord, a great breeder of race-horses, 12 

Gouty, that horses may be, Professor Coleman’s opinion, 183 


Hack, difficulty of procuring a good, 13 

Hack, requisite qualifigations of a safe, 13 

IIack, mode of trying the paces of a, 16 

IIack, walking and cantering the chief paces for a gentle- 
man’s, 10 ‘ 

Hair of the horse, account of the, 311 


Hair, warmth and friction contribute to the condition of, 
ane why Q19 
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Hard meat versus grass, 11] 

HIard meat system, corroboration of the superiority of the, 
120, 127, 215, 223, 227, 247 

Hay, daily allowance of, for a hunter, 6] 

Ifay, on the improper use of, in stables of fast coaches, 100 

Hay, the best kind of for hunters, 20] 

Hay, the quality of, a first-rate consideration, 250 

Hay, mow-burnt, debilitating effects of, 321 

Hay and water, proper allowance of, on the day before 
hunting, 83, 109 

Health, periodical evacuation necessary to preserve, 123 

Health, the three great points to be attended to in the pre- 
servation of, 172 

IIeat and cold, remarkable extremes of, 227 

Hermit, a celebrated hunter, particulars of, 64, 140 

Hero, Mr. Mytton’s horse, wonderful leap taken by, 4 

Hind’s (Mr.) remarks on shoeing, 406 

Hoof, a wide circular, no proof of soundness of the foot, 145 

Hoof, contraction of the, the effect not the cause of Jame- 
ness, 342 

Horse, the, held in high esteem by the ancients, 2 

Horse, the bravest and fleetest of animals, 5 

Horse, description of the, by a Frenchman, 6 

Horse, fabulous origin of the, 7 

Horse, high honours paid to the, by the ancients, 10 

Horse and man, analogy between, as regards condition, 74 

Horse, comparison of the, to an organ, 91 

ITorse, delicacy of the intestines of the, 179 

IIorse, necessity of preparing a, well before he goes to 
hounds, &c. exemplified, 195 

Horse, best method of treating the, when in the stable, 203 

Horse, signs of age in the, unconnected with the teeth, 454 

HIorse, proper way to examine the hocks of a, 459 

Horse, smallness of the stomach of the, 482 

Horse-stealing made felony, without benefit of clergy, temp. 
Edward VI., 11 

Horses’ coats, remarks on the colour of, 312 

Horses’ skins, the beauty of, when4in “ blooming condition,” 
74 

Horses sensibly affected by change of weather, 76 


Hoarees form of alterative hall reecammended fay aras. 07% 
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Horses, fore feet of, method of treatment after asevere day, 
274 

Horses, convulsive disorders of frequent occurrence in, 282 

Horses, the best method of treating the feet of, in the stable, 
302 

Horsemen, advice to, when on the road, 18 

Humours, Osmer’s definition of the term. See Foulness. 

Hunter, not necessary that a, should be perfectly sound, 57 

Hunter, a truss ot hay weekly sufficient for a, 61 

Hunter, remarkable case and death of an old, in Devonshire, 
163 

Hunter, the distinguishing symptoms of foulness in a, 173 | 

Hunter, practical information on sweating a, in the middle 
of August, 183 

Hunter, remarks on shoeing the, 408, 414 

IIunters, elegance of form of English, 4 

Hunters, danger of turning out for the summer, 33 

Hunters, high condition of Lord Sefton’s, 37, 159 

Hunters, objections against turning out toa summer’s run at 
grass, 38 

Hunters, treatment of, during the summer, to obtain con- 
dition, 44 

JIunters, turning out, under certain circumstances highly 
beneficial, 46 

I{unters, remarks on the old plan of treating, 48 

Hunters, system proposed on taking up, 50 

IIunters, advice regarding the feeding and watering of, 62 

IIunters, treatment of, after a hard day, 84, 86 

Hunters, treatment of, the day preceding going out, 82 

Ifunters, treatment of, during the summer, 103 

Hunters, treatment of, m August and September, 180 

Hunters, the absolute necessity of administering alterative 
medicines to, when first beginning to work, 182 

Hunters, treatment of, after a “ very hard day,” 185 

ITunters, Mr. Weedon’s method of sweating, 197 

IYunters, the best kind of hay for, 201 

Hunters, small quantity of green food in the summer 
sufficient for, 252 

Hunters, beneficial effect of Washing with warm water and 


soap, 254, 390 
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Hunters, detail of treatment of six, the property of the 
author, during the summer of 1825, 258 

Hunters, turning out in the summer onc of the predis- 
posing causes of roaring, 449 

Hunters, plan of stabling for eight, 474 

Hunting, strong work indispensable the day before, 93 

Ifunting, the system of, revolutionised, 101 

Huntsman and a gentleman, anecdote of a, 20 


In-door system, proof of the superiority of the, 111 
Inflammation, rapidity of, in cases of overmarh, 85 
Inflammation, the precursor of navicular disease, 149 
Inflammation, copious bleeding in cases of, necessity of, 174 
Inflammation, general and local, remarks ou, 33] 
Inflammation, Mr. White’s description of the term, 354 
Inflammatory complaints, three causes of, 426 

Interfering. Sec Cutting 

Introduction, 1 


Jersey (Lord), treatment of hunters belonging to, 161 

Job, sublime description of the horse by, 2 

Johnson’s (Dr. Saml.) definition of the word “condition,” 26 
Joint, navicular, situation and office of the, 14¢ 

Joints, of the extreme sensibility of the, 150 

Julius Casar, British cavalry famous in the time of, 7 


Knee-caps, superiority of, manufactured by Messrs. Whippy, 
287 


La Fosse, liberality of, as a controversialist, 369 

Lanencss. See Foot Inflammation 

Lampas, nature and treatment of, 427 

Liunpas, barbarity of burning the palate for, 428 

Leaping bar, description and sketch of Mr. Dickenzon’s, 478 

Legs, big, treatment of, 429 

Lite, blood, the mainspring of, 17] 

Lindo (Mr.), account of The Clipper, a horse belonging to, 
14 

Lindo (Mr.), description of his bridle for hard-pulling 
hunters, 275 

Locked jaw frequently the consequence of docking, 318 
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Lockley (Mr.), treatment of a favorite hunter the property 
of, 160 
Loose boxes, permanent objections to, for general use, 476 


Mansfield, anecdote of Lord, 172 

Mantidamun (Major Pigot’s), constitutional peculiarity of, 
197 

Mare, description of the sort to breed from, 220 

Mare, management of the, after foaling, 221 

Mares, preference given to by the Arabians, 13 

Mares, prejudice against, to be lamented, 12 

Mashes, use and abuse of bran, 98 

Maynard, anecdotes of Lord, 19, 131 

Medicine, policy of administering gentle, after a severe day 
to prevent fever, 273 

Mercurial physic, caution requisite during the operation of, 
126 

Mercurial plaster, in recent cases of enlarged joints, or ten- 
dons out of place, a useful application, 272 

Mercurial charges, made by Mr. Field, supersede in great 
measure the necessity for firing, 271 

Meteora, performances of, 13. Death of, ib. 

Molten grease, notice of, 432 

Moulting season, precautions to be taken in the, 167 

Muscles, convulsive notion of the xbdominal, after a long 
run, erroneously supposed to be the beating of the 
heart, 185; corroboration of this position, 230 

Mytton (Mr.), high leap cleared by, on Hero, 4 


Nails, test of the quality of, 414 

Narrow feet, particular case of, ina gig horse, 1o4 

Nature, the power of art over, exemplified in the case of 
Ferryman, 68 

Naval officer, aneedote of a, 63 

Navicular joint, disease discovered by Mr. Turner, 1-16 

Navicular joint, the general scat of founder in the foot, 15] 
346 

Nerving, effect of, 433: 

Nerving, manner of performing the operation, 434 

Nicks, a highwayman, extraordinary performance of, 56 
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Oats, old, mast proper for hunters, 201 

Objections to the in-door system answered, 209 

October, reasons for not hunting m the month of, 217, 267 

Oil of turpentine, efficacy of, in spasmodic colic, 309 

Old lady and her carriage horses, anecdote of an, 48 

Organ, comparison of the horse to an, 91 

Osmer (W.) on the Diseases of Horses, extract from, 214 

Osmer’s opinion of the effect of rest, 271 

Ospray (Lord Foley’s), constitutional peculiarity of, 197 

Overmark, symptoms of, 84; and mode. of treatment, 84, 
174, 186 

Over-reach, all horses subject te, 89 


Paddocks, advantages of, 46 

Parasol, constitutional peculiarity of the racer, 791 

Pennant (Mr.), on English horses, 7 

Percivall (Mr.), inventor of the horse-sandal, 133 

Percivall’s Lectures on the Veterinary Art, extracts from, 
on clipping, 239; Lecture 76, affections of the brain 
and convulsive disorders, 282; Lecture 38, broken- 
wind, 283; Lecture 33, broken knees, 288 ; Lecture 30, 
on the muscles of the hind extremity, 301 ; Lecture 
32, corns, 303; Lecture 33, catarrh, 306; Lecture 55, 
diuretics, 320; Lecture 38, causes of diseased Jungs, 
338 ; purgation and purgative medicines, 438 ; roaring, 
442; diseases of the teeth, 451; stables, 471; the 
stomach, 480 

Peruvian bark, valuable properties of, 190 

Pessina’s (M.) remarks on teeth as denoting age, 453 

Physic, general remarks on the operation and cffect of, 435 

Physic, danger of administering strong, 51, 165 

Physic, mild) mercurial, recommended in presence of the 
yellows, 183 

Plethora, Boerhaave’s definition of, 99 

Potter (Mr.), the Earl of Sctton’s groom, notice of, 159 

Precautions to be taken in the moulting season, 167 

Pumiced feet, the most difficult to preserve sound, 382 ; in 
hunters most commonly the result of fever, 384; treat. 
ment of a case of pumice, 38-4 


Rabbit, Mr. Abernethy’s experiment on a, 170 
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Race-horses, Lord Grosvenor a great breeder of, 12 

Race-horses, wheat formerly given to, G0 

Recreation, cub-hunting a melancholy, 56 

Rest, ill effects of too much, 94 

Rest, Osmer’s opinion of the effect of, 271 

Rest, misconceived idea that a summer’s run affords to a 
horse, 278 

Ringbone, nature and treatment of, 440 

Roaring, the nature of, 44] 

Roaring, turning out hunters in the summer one of the pre- 

_ disposing causes of, 449 

Rogers (Mr.), inventor of a shoe to ward off concussion, 
354, 357 

Rowels, use of and operation, 450 

Rules, general, inapplicable to particular cases, 155 


Salt, value of, in veterinary y prac tice, 4) 

salt marsh, on the benefit arising from a summer's run in a, 
246 ; disadvantages and danger of tle practice, 247 

Sandal, description of the horse, 133 

Sand-crack, treatment of, 457 

Scotch physician and a regimental chaplain, anecdote of a, 
425 

Scrofula, extract from Sir Astley Cooper’s lecture on, 171 

Sefton (Lord), superior condition of the hunters belonging 
to, 37, 159 

Sheep, the bite of, sweetens the herbage, 46 

Shoe, on preparing the hoof for the, 402 

Shoe, the cast-iron concave seated, sketch of, 410; testi- 
mony in favour of, 411 ; objections to, 412 

Shoes, variety of, 144, 353, 360 

Shoeing, the antiquity of, 13] 

Shoeing, various methods of, in different countries, 135 

Shocing a hunter, method of, to prevent his cutting hiim- 
self by over-reaching in leaping brooks, or in deep 
ground, 88, 233, 376 

Shoeing, not a general cause of foot lameness, 343, $78 
304 | 

Shocing, when executed on the principles of Nature, a pro- 
tection and preventive of disease, 343 

Shoeing. remarks on, by a sporting Baronet, 373, 
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Shasing, remarks on the French system of, 401 

Shoeing, the great art of, to consult the natural tread, 408 

Sinews, lameness in the, treatment in cases of, 464 

Skin, state of the, always a criterion to judgp by ag regards 
general health, 182 

Bmith on Glanders, extracts from, 116, 207 

Sole, (lescription of the inner, 39] 

Sore back, treatment of, 466 | 

Soundness, original form of the foot unconnected with, 
134 - 

Spasmadic colic, efficacy of oil of turpentine in cases of, 
309 - 

Spavins, nature and treatment of, 457 

Splents, notice of, 459 

Sportsmen, strong prejudices against mares, by, 12 

Sprain, Taplin’s definition of a, 464 

Sprains, the grand specific for, 465 

Spriug, the best time to purchase hunters, 68 

Stable and stable management, 64 

Stable, tobe good, must be warm and dry, 72 

Stable, best method of treating a horse when in the, 203 

Stable, benefit of free circulation of air in the, 424 

Stables, temperature of, 77, 424, 472 

Stables, the evils attending ill-ventilated, 469; damp, 471 

Stables, Mr, Dickenson’s plan to prevent the waste of corn, 
477 

Stables, plan of for eight hunters, 474 

Stables, the importance of cleanliness in, 473 

Staked horses, 460 

Stallion, description of the proper, for breeding, 220 

Stallions, treatment of the feet of covering, 393 

Stawell’s (Lord) recipe for delicate feeders, 189 

Stopping horses’ feet, Cherry’s elastic pads for, 394 

Strangles, symptoms and treatment of, 46] 

String-halt, a few words respecting, 463 

Strong work indispensable the day before hunting, 93 

Stubs, in frogs and fetlocks, treatment of, 484 

Summer, treatment of hunters in the, 1038, 110 

Summer of 1825, detail of treatment of six hunters, 
belonging to the author, during the, 258 

Summer’s run, proof of the disadvantages of a, 119, 215 
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Summering hunters in the field, evils attending, 161, 164 

Summering in the stable and at grass, comparative expenses 
of, 260 

Surfeit, symptoms of, 175; treatment in cases of, 176 

Sweats, the benefits resulting from gentle, often repeated, 
93 

Sweating, detail of practical information regarding a hunter 
in the middle of August, 183 

Sweating hunters, Mr. Weedon’s method of, 197 


Taplin’s (Mr.) state of the veterinary art at the time of Iris 
"writing the Sporting Dictionary, 176 

Tartary, famous tor its breed of horses, {) 

Teeth, remarks on the, 451 

Tecth, signs of age in the horse unconnected with the, 454 

Thermometer, the importance of keeping a, in stables, 472 

Thick wind, nature and treatment of, 479 

Thorns in legs, frequently difficult to find the seat of, 484 

Thornton, Col,, anecdote of the late, 136 

Thorough-pin, treatment of, 486 

Thrushes, observations on, 394 

Timid animals hardest to be tamed, and why, & 

Tonics, the influence of, in promoting condition, 425, 190 ; 

mineral tonic ball, recipe for making, 218 

Training, remarks on, 93, 100 

Training conducive to health, 102 

Treatment in cases of overmark, 84, 174 

Treatment after “a very hard day,” 185 

Trotting match, particulars of a, 19 

Turner (Mr.), discoverer of the seat of the navicular di:- 

ease, 146 


Ventilation, the necessity of, in stables, 469, 472 

Vetches, when in pod, injurious to horses, 46 

Veterinary surgeons, policy of encouraging, 104 

Veterinary science, first principles of, in this country, origi- 
nated with Mr. Coleman, 144 

Victoria (Lord Oxford), constitutional peculiarity of, 197 


Wales, foot-lameness seldom seen in, and why, 347 
Walking exercise, during the summer, advantages of, 160 
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Warde’s (Mr.) opinion respecting old and new oats, 60 

Water, the importance of minutely attending to the quantity 
given, 83, 199, 203 

Water, change of, quickly affects horses in condition, 201 ; 
danger of giving cold after a severe run, or when in a 
profuse sweat, 202 

Weather, horses sensibly affected by change of, 76 

Weedon (Mr.), Lord Plymouth’s groom, notice of, 158; his 
method of sweating hunters, 197 

Whippy and Co., advantages of the knee caps matle by, 287 

White’s Veterinary Dictionary, extract froin, 118 

Wilde’s (Mr.), veterinary sirgeon of Oxford, epiniosi of the 
effect of grass on a hunter, when left to his own dis- 
cretion, 251; advantage of stinting horses in greets 
meat during the summer, evident in winter, proved to 
demonstration, 251 

Wind, general remarks on, 192 

Windgalls, nature and treatment of, 486 

Winnings of the Duke of Grafton in 1822, 12 

Winter’s run, advantages of a, as regards legs and feet, 47 

Wisdom, infinity of divine, 1 

Worms, treatment of, 487 


Yellows, treatment of, 183, 488 


York (Major Pigot’s), constitutional peculiarity of, 197 
Young hound and a dying fox, anecdote of a, 194 
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